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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The accideats of the war hare brought together th® t»o 
peoples who had ahncst forgotten their oommon past. The 
roads oomiooting their countries had lost themselToe lo the 
desert sands or in tropical forests, uncared for; the footprints 
of the ancient mossongers had been effaced by the rayages 
of time and the old Htoratuie had become a sealed book. 
The hirtory of tho cultural collaboration of the two peoples 
has to bo unfolded by the historians and erchsologists. Yet, 
the (home has more than a mere historical interest. The 
great Song philosopher Chu-hi said : “The act is past, the 
ancestor is no more, but life and gratitude remain." Per¬ 
haps we are not yet fully aware of the magnitude of this 
gratitude which we should feel for our ancestors who b ed 
eactifioed themselves for the selflees work oi building up a 
common oiyiliaation for the two largest agglomerations of 
people in Asia, The accounts of their efforts may be an 
iospirstion to us, their descendaots, in the twilight of a now 
age, 

An outline of those s^counte will be found in small 
book. Ths materials are too scrappy to allow a more con¬ 
nected treatment. I haye, howorer, tried to make it as free 
from aoademio discussions as possihls and it is for the reader 
to judge if 1 haye been able to make it intereeting «:iough> 
It has not been possible for me to attach Ulustratkms to the 
chapter on Art but I haye referred to only such relics of art 
as are illustrated in the standard works on the art of China 
and Central Asia. 


1 have presented this little bc«k to our Mends in Chins 
as a token of oar grstefulneea for what we owe to them. In i 
this I have bean led by the same sentiments that were ex> [ 
pressed almost thirteen hundred years ago by a Buddhist * 
eoholar of Bodhgays in a letter written by him to the famous 
Chinese pilgrim HiuaD*taang. A translation of this letter > 
will be found on pp. Si <2 of this book. 

I have to thank Mr. S. F. Che, the Director of the China 
^ess Ltd., without whose kind help this book would not 
have oome out in this form. 

P. C. Baocei 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


As the first edition was soon exhausted it wae neceS' 
sary to bring out a new edition. My absence from L^ia 
for the last two yean and other preoccupations did not per* 
znit me to carry out all the improrerneuts that I wanted. 

2 have, however, corrected some mistakes in the old edition ) 
and added a new chapter to the book. | 

p. c- B. i 


Note : Th« method of troTtooriplion of fits GhrMee names 
foOmpid in thU hook is the French method tpith 
suck modifications as: oh for toh, n for ou, sh 
for oh, 8te. 
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CHAPTER I 

ROUTES TO CHINA AND THE FIRST CONTACT 

laSTOIUCAl BACKGROUKD 

Tiie anoieDt w-orldwaa not bo Urge m aw oft«nueed 
to think. Since Alexander led his campaigns in the east, 
the line of demaroatiQn between the west and the 
east gradually disappeared. Communica^on by sea and by 
land became brisk and regular. Exohwige in trade and 
commerce brought about the prospority of the two worlds. 
Exchange in culture contributed to the growth of their res¬ 
pective civilizations. 

India did not play a mean part in this great exchange. 
The natural barriers of India were iDsurmountable only 
in appearance. The mountain ranges in the north neither 
efEectiveJy chocked any outside infiltration nor hampered 
the expansion of the Indian civilization to the outside world. 
The Indian Ocewi was navigated at an early date and hence 
it was easy for the Indian traders and miaaioiuLriee to pro¬ 
ceed unhindered to the Far Eastern countries across the 
seas. This slow and steady expansion of the Indian civiliza¬ 
tion in difEerent directions over the Asiatic continent brought 
India closer to countries which -were widely separated from 
it by geography. Thus at a particular stage the history 
of India became inseparable from the history of the rest of 
Asia. 

We have to go back to the time of the great Haurya 
Emperor Afioka in order to trace tiie origin of this grand 
efiort made by India. The empire which Aioka governed 
had reached the natural frontiers of India. He was a devoted 
fpUower of the Puddhist religion, of which the fundaznental 
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dodaine had an internationaj appeal. It was therefore qmi« 
natural for him to look across the frontiers and to tty to bnng 
the mnurDorable forwgn people under the influence of the 
religion which he himself followed and admired. 

We know on undieputed authority that Atoka sent 
emissariee on a mission of religious conquest (JAarma-uyoyo) 
not only to the frontier countries but also to such dtetant 
kingdoms as Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, ete. Cowerrion 
of Ceylon to Buddhism is also ascribed to him. He had 
sent a prince and princces of h»e own family to Coylon on 
the same sacred mission. A similar mission was also sent 
to Nepal ai\d probably another across the ocean to the Land 
of Gold (Su«w6ACm») which was the name giren by the 
Indians to the Malay Peninsula and the ne^hbounng 
islaods. 

Although it is not known what immediate success these 
missions attained, one thing remains certain. It led to ^e 
foundation of a cloeor relation between the Greeks and the 
Indians over the north-western frontier of India. After the 
disintegration of the Atokan empire the Greeks, who had 
settled in Baotria, began to take an actire interest in Indian 
politics. India was inraded by the Greeks under Deroetnoe 
and Menander. A Greek kingdom was establisbed in the 
Bunjab by them in the second century before Chriat. 

Thus the Bactrion Greeks, who had come up to India 
shortly after the downfall of the Aiokan empire, not only 
adopted Indian culture, but also had a special contributdon 
to make to its dewelopment in the course of barely two centu¬ 
ries. But they had a etill greater contribution to make 
towards its expansion. They carried the tale of Indian wis¬ 
dom and prosperity across* tho frontiers to the barbarian 
hordes of the Central Asian steppes on the one hand, and to 
the Gr®co-Homan world in the west on the other. 

The first to be attracted to India were the Sakaa or tiie 
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Scythians. Th«y war© settled in the Oxus Talley irhich wai 
previously in the hands of the Greeks. They were ousted 
from that region in the second century ®, c. by the aooadio 
hordes of a people who are known in history as Vus*ohe, 
a name by which the ancient Chinese called them. They 
were previouely settled near the Chinese frontier but they 
were soon driven out of this region by other barbarians. 
They migrated to the west and compelled the ^ss to leare 
the Oxus valley to them and to go in search for a new land 
to settle down. The ^ae went to the south. Ae the 
Northern Punjab was then in the hands of the Greeks they en¬ 
tered India by a different route, took possession of the lower 
Indus valley and then upread to Western India. They also, 
like the Greeks, adopted the Indian civilization and before 
long they became great protagonists of Indian culture, both 
in India and abroad. 

The Yue-ohee had set up a powerful kingdom in the Orus 
valley. A branch of this people named 'Kushan' rose to 
power in the first century b, c. Taking advaotage of the 
westknesa of the Greek kingdom in north-western India, 
the Kushans soon entered the country and in the course of a 
century founded one of the mightiest empires which extended 
from the Oxus valley up to Bengal in the east. It Included 
the whole of Northern India, Afghanistan, Bactria, and 
probably also Ehotan. The Yue-ches like all other nomads 
were quick in adopting foreign cultures. They bad accepted 
the Iranian culture In the Oxus valley, and had begun to 
show sympathy towards the Buddhist faith. They had 
also been in contact with the Oreco-Roman culture which 
the Iranians and the Indian Greeks carried to them. After 
their conquest of India they became great patrons of Indian 
culture and religion and specially of Buddhism, 

The empire of the Tue-ohes thus established contset with 
four great omlirations prevalent in Asia—the Cbineee, the 
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PwBian, tli« Ionian and th© Indian. They played an inter- 
nafcionaJ role whieli ia beet syraboJiaed by th© adoption by 
King Eauishka, the greatest ot the Kuehans, of th© four 
titles—th© Son of HeeTons {Dewij;v<»v»), the Kong of Kings 
{Shamana shoo), Kaisara (Cjasar) and MaharSja—which 
Bignided the imperial dignity m th© four countries, China, 
Pwsia, Roman Empire and India respectively. The Kushana 
began to play a great part io the diesemination of Indian 
otdture abroad aince the beginning of the Christian era. Thus 
in lesa than three oenturiee the policy of cultural Internationa' 
lism which Atoka had so sacceesfully inaugurated reached 
its culmination, aud in spite of political accidents brought 
countries within a cultural association of which th© guiding 
genius was Lidia. 

While these new poIitioaJ movements vero establieihing^ 
links since the time of A^ka between India and tJie neigh* 
bouring kingdoms to the north of the Hindukush and in 
Central Asia, China was independently led to a policy which 
ultimately resulted in the opening of her doors to th© 
foreign nations- In the beginning of th© third century b. C., 
when Indio was a united Empire under the Mauryos^ 
China was still divided among feudal chiefs. A central 
authority enisted but that was more or less in name. Th© 
chief of one of these principalities, called Ts’in, successfully 
destroyed a number of feudal states and established a cen¬ 
tral government which, in a short time, united the whole 
of China under one empire. Towards the close of the third 
century (202 s. c.) a new dynasty of rulers named Han came 
into power. Th© Han rulers followed the same policy of 
maintaining the integrity of the newly founded Chinese Em* 
pire. They were soon faced with new problems in regard 
to its security. 

The western marches of the Chinese Empiro were at thia 
period in the hands of the barbarian Hiung*nu (Bun) hordes 
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who woro tho horoditary eneraiod of China. Tho aortbern 
frontiers of tho Empire had already been secured against 
their attacks hy raising the famous Great Wall as early m 
244 B. 0 .; China was now to be proteoted again at their attacks 
from the west. For this purpose the Han Emperor 
thought of seeking alUances with people living furtbor to 
the west each as the Vue cbes, the Sogdiana, the Tokhariejis 
and others. Thus alone could he bring preasure on the Huns 
from both sides. 

A certain Chang K’ien was accordingly entrusted with 
the mission in 138 b. c. to proceed as far as the Ozus valley 
whore the Yue<cho capital was then situated. But as soon 
as Chang K’ien orossed the Chinese frontier he was taken 
prisoner by the Huns amd kept in confinement. In order 
to win their confidence Chang K’ien married and settled 
down among the Huns. After ten years of atay with theni> 
it became possible for him to elude t hei r vigilance and take 
the route for the west. He procaeded as far as Baotriana. 
His negotiations with the Yoa'Chss, however, did not yield 
any immediate result. He returned to China in 126 b. o. 

Although his mission was not sucoeeafol Chang K'ien’s 
expedition had a considerable effect in opening up to China 
for the first time an entirely new world. The report which 
he submitted to the Emperor contained preoise information 
on western oountries such as Ta*yuan (Ferganah), Ngan-si 
(Fartbia), Ta>hia (Sactriana), eto. He made another impor¬ 
tant disoovery ; while he was in Bactriana he found to bis 
great surprise that bamboo and cotton stuff from the south* 
western provincee of GbinA were being sold in the local 
market. Theee, he heard, had been brought by Indian 
caravans through Northern India and A^banistan. 

Chang H'iso.*s report impressed the Chinese Emperor on 
tbe neoesslty of opening up routes to the western countries 
and to India. The Hnns were soon ousted from the western 
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frontiers of CbinA and thoir torritor; wm annexod to ibe 
Empire. Tlio routes leading towards the west through Cen¬ 
tral Asia were thas opened. Embassies began to be sent at 
regular intarrils to the countries to the west and friendly 
relations were established with Eerganah. In order to 
seoure the roates for trade and commerce against all aggres¬ 
sion, the Chinese Government undertook a number of military 
operations in Central Asia. By the first oentury a.n, many 
of the small kingdoms in this region accepted the suterainty 
of the Emperor of China. As soon as safe passage through 
Central Asia was assured, traders from all direotioDS began 
to pour into the Chinese Empire and the misslonaxies as well 
as onltural emisGaries followed suit. It is in this period that 
we get the first historical reference to the arrival of the Bud¬ 
dhist missionaries from Iz^ia at the Chinese court. 

The etory of the first oontact between India and China 
is up with l^end. We are told that Buddhist mis* 

sionaries from India made their first appearance in the Chinese 
capital as early as 217 B, o. nnder the Te'in dynasty. But 
this story has no historical confirmation smd has been die* 
carded as a pious legend forged in later times when Buddhism 
had been well established in China. We are informed by a 
^uasi'historical account that a golden statue of the Buddha 
was taken by a Chinese general In 121 b. o. from the Hun 
country where be had led a militsiry expedition. It is not 
probable however that Buddhism had reached the Ohmeee 
oapital before the end of the first eentnry b. o. It is known 
on undisputed authori^ that in the year 2 B. C. Buddhist 
terts and images were first presented to the Chinese court by 
the Yue*ohe rulers. Buddhist missionaries however did not 
arrive in China before the year a. D, 05. 

The story of the arrival of the first Buddhist missionaries 
is again mixed up with a legend. It is said that the Emperor 
Ming of the Kan dynasty saw a '^ldsn man in a dream. 
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On Iwining from hia courtiers that it waa the Buddha, be 
sent m a. p. 66 rabaeeadore to the weet to.mvite Buddhut 
^aicn ^ee^^ Ch ma. The amhaeeadors brou^t witifthw 
two Fuddhiat monka, both of whom wero Indian, named 
BhMTO^l^aa^ Siijapa MStanga. The two mjaeionariee 
Kedwith them a white ITorse laHSTwith sacred texts and 
relice. The first Buddhist monastery buUt for them in the 
capital at the Imperial order came to be known as Po-na-sx 
(The White Horse Monastery) in memory of the horse. | 
The two moidfa are said to have lived in China for the reebj 
of their lives, translating Buddhist tests into Cbmese and 
preaching Buddhism among the people, A nnmber bf 
transUtions is attributed to them. Only one of th em hse 
come down to us. It is entitled “The Sutra of the Forty two 
Sections’^ a catechism of the Buddhist religion such as 
wxrtild be useful to the first preachers of the law. It contains 
explanations of terras relating to the Buddhist order and gives 
the roles of initiatioa, ordination, etc. to guide the coadaot 
of monks. 

This is the story of the first ofiicial rel&ticm between 
China and India by ,the Central Asian route. South China 
however seems to have come into contact with India a little 
earlier and in an independenl way. We have sdready dia. 
oussed Ohaag K^ien’s reference to India’s trade with SoutJi. 
western China through Assam and Bonna as early as the 
second century b. o. The MahSbharMa, the Great Epie of 
India, which substantially is a compilation of about the same 
period, refers to China as j^wa. This is a Sanskrit adapta* 
tion of the name "Ts’in” tna^was given to China under the 
Ts*!!! dynas^. A:Q*8ufiisnt Sinologist has pointed ont the 
possibility of the migration of Indian stoiiee to China at an 
early date. Traces of them are found in the writinge of a 
Chinese author named Huai*nBa*tseu also known as Prince 
liu Ngan who lived in the second century b.c. The author 
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4pMka of th© great YQ who “while going to the country of 
•the naked people left hie clothee before enterii^ it and put 
them on when coming out, thus showing that wiadom oan 
adapt iteeU to ciicumstancea.” The story ie reminiscent 
of a Buddhist legend which tells us that the Bodbisattva 
did a similar thing while going to trade with the country 
of the naked people. The etory migrated to China either 
from India directly or through the intermediary of some 
bordering people. Besides, there is evidence to show Uiat 
Buddhist missionaries were already active in South China 
by the middle of the first century a.d. Buddhists were re* 
oeived in the South by Prince Ying of Ch’u in A. &. 65- The 
Emperor Ming’s dream only symbolizes the first official re* 
cognition of the introduction of Buddhism in China. 

Th}u Buddhism brought the two countries, China and 
India, together. The Buddhist missionaries of India were 
the moat active agents in uniting the two people by cultural 
ties which in spite of the disappearance of the old religious 
beliefs still remain unbroken. A brisk trade continued to 
exist between the two countries from very early times, but 
its history is still in the dark. The Sino-Indian relations 
from the first to the eleventh century primarily centre round 
this powerful religion which for nearly one thousand years 
inspi^ the diverse races of almost the whole of Asia. It 
was through this r^igion that the greatest cultural exchange 
took place between the Asiatic races duric^ the first mil¬ 
lennium of the Christian era. The rontea of communication 
between India and China, although essentially trade-routes, 
thus appear to us as Buddhist routes through -which culture 
in all its aspects flowed from one country into tlie other. 

ovanLAUD EOUTsa—CBWTOAL am 

The principal overland route opened since the Han times 
passed through Central Asia. This region has been aptly 
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called *‘S«r-Iiidift” m it li&d dratm mainly upon India and 
<aiina in order to biiild up a civilisation of whioh the relice 
now romain buried under ehe sand dune* of the de«ert. It 
hae also been described as the “lanermoet Heart of Asia" 
because through the ages it has received the currents of life 
and civilisation from different quarters, the north and the 
south, the east and the west. It has also served as an inter¬ 
mediary throngli which different cross currents passed and 
gave shape to new cultures. 

The region is bounded on the north by the T’ien-shan 
or “ Celestial Mountains" and separated on the south from 

Tibet by the KWlun ranges- Cfei the east it is bounded by 

the Nan-shau which is an extension of the E’un-lun and from 
whioh some of the higgeet rivers of China take their tiae. 
On the west the Pamirs, called by the Chinese geographers 
Ts'oag-liug or “ Onion Ranges and known to the classical 
writers as Imaoa, connect the T’ien-shaa and the Hindukush, 
IVom these mountains spring important rivers which flow 


towards the Taklamakan Deserts, gradnally dry up and 
ultimately lose themselves in the sands. The Kaehgax Daxia 
rises from the T'iea*ehan and the Yarkand Daria from the 
Pamirs. They are vary powerful at their source, hut as 
they flow on they gradually diminish in voluaae due to etdv 
poration in the proximity of the moving sands. It is along^ 
the basin of these rivers that flourishing colonies had been 
established in ancient times by people coming from various 
•direotioos. 


It was during the Kushan period that Buddhism was 
first taken to theee countetes, Coionirew from Kaahmir and 
North-Western India must have proceeded to the region of 
Khotan and Kashgar in the same period and set up smAtl 
colonies with kings who oUimed descent from Indisa roy&l 
familise. Thus in the first smd second oentBaritt a. n. when 
Buddhist monks began to take the route los China they 
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hwi to pass through ootmtries znd peoples which wer© hovstd 
to give thorn a warm reooption. Fop about one thousand 
years this Central Asian route remained the most important 
arenue of the traders and the missionariee from the west to 
China as well as from China to the west. Hence, this inter- 
Tening region between India and China was for all practical 
purposes a Ser'Indi^ world. 

The route which started from North-Western India pro- 
ceeded along the valley of the Kabul river, passed by Hidda 
and NagarahSra (Jdalabad) and reached Bamiyan before 
oroesing tbe Hinduknsh- Bamiyan is a valley suirounded 
on all sides by the snowy cliffs of tbs Hindohueh and com¬ 
mands one of the most important passes which ccaineot the 
Kabul region with Baikh. Bamiyan is mwitioned in the 
old Chinese records as Fan-yen-na. It had grown verj' 
early into an important centre of Buddhist CTiltur© and was a 
halting place for the Indian monks travelling to 
Asia and China. It was also the prosperous and populous 
seat ol a government and attracted traders and pilgnnis 
from all quarters. A Buddhist tradition runs that when 
Kapilavastu, the birthplace of the Buddha, was deetroj'e^l 
by the king of tlie neighboaring kingdom of Kosala, fo\ir 
princes of the §akya family wore compelled to leave thoic 
^country for having opposed tbe attack. One of them waa 
r«eiv^ by the peopte of Bamiyan as their king and Hiuan- 
tsang in the middle of the seventh century still pretended 
to have seen a descendant of the $a1^a family on the throne 
of Bamiyan, How far this story is true, we do not know. ^ 
It is however certain that Bamiyan had risen to bo a great j 
centre of Buddhism in the early centuries of tlio Christianj 
era. It continued to be so till the eighth coatuiy. ^ 

A number of grpttos in the bills around Bamiyan ]ia« 
been converted into Buddliist temple of the type of Ajant£ 
and served as quiet shelters for those monks who wanted Uff 

h 

t. 
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p&ss their daya in study and meditation. Colossal images 
of the Buddha had been caired out from the side of the hills 
to arouse pious admiration in the hearts of all passan-by. 
Manuscripts of Buddhist texts irhioh have been discovered 
in these grottos are •written in Indian scripts of the Kashan 
and the Gupta periods. 

Further to the north of this region beyond the hills the 
route brought the travellers to Baotriana (modem Balkh) 
which the ancient Chinese oaUed Fo-ho, and the Indiftoe 
BSlhika. Though Iranian in iU substratum, the local cul* 
ture of Baotriana had successively come under the infruence 
of the Hellenic and Indian civilizations from very early times. 
BnddJjism was introduced there in the first century b. c. or a 
Jittle earlier. The aoverwgnty of the country changed hands 
many atime^from the Greeks to the Sakas, from toe 
to the Yue-ches and from the Yne-ohes to the Hephthalite 
Huns. But the people remained faithful to toe Buddhist 
religion till the seventh century a.n, Hiuan-tsang tells us 
in the seventh centniy that the great Buddhist establishment 
of Balkh, the Navtua'^hdrama, was the only institation to 
the north of the Hindukush where there was a continuous 
enooession of masters who were commentators of the canon. 
The monastery was destroyed towards the end of the same 
century by the Mnslim invadera; and its chief priests,* 
converted to Islam, were taken to the court of the Caliph. 
Albiiuni informs us that it wna they who inaugurated the 
study of Indian astrorxomy and mathematics at B^bghdad. 

Bactriana was the meeting place of two different roads 
leading to Central Asia and China. One passed northwards 
and proceeded through ancient Bogdiana. It then crossed 
the Jazartes, passed by Taehkend, went westwards through 

•The fkinaiia Bermak £amUy of the Abbaelde Ooort, described 
in ArabtQ acoounts as tormerlybereditarv chief priests of the fise temple 
of J^avtohof { m^fcca FiAera). 
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the p&ases of the T’ioQ*eb&n &Dd at last reached Ucii Daifan. 
The (Other, 'ifhich was shorter and more frequented by the _ 
Buddhist missionaries traTslling to China, passed through ^ 
the country of the Tokharians, uhom the Chinese called 
T’U'hO'lo, near Badakhshan, and over the difficult passes, of 
the Famirs reached the plain at Kashgar. Another and shorter 
route joined Kashgar with the npper valley of the Indue. It 
passed through the Oilgit and the Yasin valloys to Tash* 
hurghan, where it joined the other route proceeding towards 
Kashgar. 

Kashgar was thus an important stage in the journey to 
China. To the early Chinese geographers the country was 
known as Shu-ls hat later on it came to he known as Kie* ' 
fiba. After the tiresome journey through the bills and the 
ascent oi the steep olifis of which tho danger often discouraged 


the travellers, the hoepitable monasteries of Kashgar were of 
great relief to the Buddhist missionaries. By the middle'of 
the seventh century Kashgar and Yarkand abounded in 
hundreds of Buddhist monasteries. 

From Kashgar again two different routes went up to 
the frontier of China, one along the southern fringes oi the 
Tarim basin, and the other along the north. A number of 
prosperous states had grown op along the southern route. 
Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, Niya and a number of colonies, 
now forgotten, which existed near the sites of Dsndan 
Uilik, Eudere and ^firan, played for centuries on import* 
snt role in the trade and cultural relations between China 
and the western countries. All this region primarily 
constituted an Iranian sene, bat it had received from 
very early times a deep Buddhistic inffuence. Evidence 
of the early existence of some Bidian colonies in this region 
has been discovered by arohsologists. 

Amongst the ancient kingdoms on the south em route, 
Khotan figures most prominently in the ancient records. It 
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kAomi to the anoieat Chfaeee writers fts Y(i*t'ien. 
BadcUiist tr&dltfons would have ue beliere th&t Khotan was 
ooloniaed by Indiaoe from North-Western India is the time 
of A^oka. A eon of Aioka> Kuu&I&, was the Viceroy at Tuila. 
Aa he was the eldest prince he was destined to succeed to the 
throne. This prospect wss not relished by his sCsp>mother 
and he was blinded through her machinations. KunSla's 
courtiers and followers, infoxiated by tbit inhuman act of 
the i^ueen, left the countiy with the blinded prinoe, went to 
Khotan and set him up as the kmg of the newly founded king* 
dom. We know that there was an intimate relation between 
Northwestern India and Khotan in the Kushan peciod. 
Ancient documents coming from the Khotan region show the 
early eaisteoce of a ruling dynasty of Indian origin. State 
documents written in an Indian dialect have also been dis' 
covered from this region. 

In the Buddhist world too, ancient Khotan played a* 
very important part. The premier Buddhist establishment 
of Khotan was the Gomati vih£ra. It was one of the big¬ 
gest inatiiutions of Bnddhiet learning in Central Asia, There 
was a time wlien the Chinese pilgrima instead of ooming up 
to India stopped in Khotan their speoial studies in Bud¬ 
dhism. This was because it was possible for them to get 
the help of capable Indian eoholars who had settled there. 
It was then that Khotan, not satisfied with the task of mere* 
traixsnufifiion of the Buddhist lore, also tried to c<mtnbute 
to its development. Texts which rec^ved a canonical im¬ 
portance were composed by the teachers of the Gomatl 
monastery. i 

The oonotrios lying along the northern route from Kaeh*- 
gar to the Chinese frontier were no less important in the 
history of Set-India. They played an equally importKit 
part in the dissemination of Indian oulture in Central Asi» 
and China. Po>ln*kia or Bhamka near Ubh*Tarfan, K'iu*tee 
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(&l80 Eiu<yi) or Kuo!, i.e. modem Kuoh&r, Yexi<k’i or Agni, 
i.e. Kaiusabr, and Kao*ch'&ng, i.e. Tuifaakad their dietina> 
tire contributioo to make to the epreed ol Indian oiilture to 
China. 

The people and the language ol the northern oonat^iee 
'Were different from those o£ the south, but it was again the 
Buddhist flirtation which bound them together. Kuci was 
the moat important amongst the northern countries and 
played the same role as that of Khotan in the diffusion of 
Buddhism. The Chinese historians took notice oi the covin> 
try for orer one thousand years and recognized its greatness 
in the political and cultural history of Central Asia. China 
had often been in conflict with KucI and brought her under 
submission, but she was quick in re-ass^ting her independence 
at the earliest oppcstunity. 

The ancient mlers of Kuoi bore Indian names such aa 
SuTfirnapuspa, Hatadera, Surar^dera, etc. The Knchoan 
language was an independent branch of the ludo •European 
family of languages. It had hoxrever received a deep 
Sanskritic influence through Buddhism. The Chinese 
pilgrims who visited the country from time to time tell us 
that the Buddhist monks of Knc! knew Sanskrit and 
oonld speak it. TVagments of Sanskrit oannsoripts and 
Kuch 6 an*Sanskrit bilingual documents discovered from the 
Kuci region tell the same tale. The script used in Kuci 
and the adjacent countiiee was, like the script used in 
Khotan, a variety of the Indian script. 

Kcol was not merely a seat of Buddhist studies but also 
a centre of Buddhist propaganda. The Buddhist teachers 
of this country who went to China took a leading part in 
spreading the Buddhist lore in China during the third, fourth 
and fifth centunes. The grottos in the hills, in t he neighbour* 
hood of Kcobar, were places for retirement for the Buddhist 
monks who wanted to spend their life in quiet study and 
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prMtice of iceditatioD. They eemd the eaiue purpose as 
the oaves of Ajanta wad Bamiyan. 

The next stage oa the northern ronte ‘wss Agnidesa 
(Karasfthj). By culture, race and language, ancient KaraasBr 
was linked up with Kuci: It followed the Bnddbiet religion 
as fervently as its siater state. The renjains of literature 
and art that have boon diacovorecl in this region cJesrly show 
that Karaaahr also played a very active part in the spread 
of the Buddhist culture to China, Turfan situated on the 
northern route, further towards the east, was looie within 
the Chinese sphere of activity and served only as an inevit¬ 
able stage in the journey to the trouUer of the Chinese Empire. 
It had received ounents of the hybrid civllitalnon of Central 
Asia and had also preserved relics of it but it had not played 
the same role as that of Kuc 5 and Kaxasahr in the spread of 
the Buddhiat culture in China. 

The two routes coming from the south and the north 
of the Tarim desert met on the Chinese frontier at a place 
called Yu-men-knan or the "Jade Gate". Not fax from it, 
at a place called Tun-huang, was once situated one of the 
biggest establishments of Buddhist leatniug* In the hills 
near Tun-huang a large number of grottos was constractod 
between the fifth and the eighth centuries s-n. frr the use of 
the Buddhist toonks proceeding to China. These grottos 
were called by the Chinese Te’ien fb-tong or “the Cawee of 
the Thousand Buddhas”, These caves were the meeting 
place of the Buddhist acholais coming from various western 
countries and for this reason they soon developed into a pro¬ 
minent Buddhist iostittitjon, Buddhist monke from Persia, 
Bactria, India, Sogdiana, Xhotan, Kcc! and other countries 
nied to assemble here before proceeding to the Chinese capi¬ 
tal with their burden of manuscripts. They held religious 
discussions and even translated the sacred texts into Chinese 
before passing them on to Buddhist institutions in China. 
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Taa tui&ng played & grc»t role in tHd iiiatory of China's 
Tol&tions ^th ih9 vest. Situated as it was on tho oross* 
road of the two principal highways leading to the undefined 
west, from the first century of the Christian eta it became a 
meeting place of the Chinese with*the foreigners. Already 
in the middle of the second century the Buddhist pilgnma 
found a place of shelter there on their way towards the capital. 
In the third century wo bear of Indian :bmilics having settled 
there. The grottos of the thousand Buddlms began to be 
scooped out in tho hills &om the fifth century. These grottos, 
which had long foUen into oblivion, cherished silently for 
about a thousand years a wonderful library of tho ancient 
times. The very large number of manuscripts which it 
contained and which have since been discovered by archaeo¬ 
logists shows that Tan*huang had also risen to be an active 
centre of learning. The diversity of languages and scripts 
in which these mantucripts are written, Chinese, Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, Syriac, Xbotaneee, etc., proves that Tun<huang 
was resily a great meeting place of China and the west. 

OVSELAim BOriBS—TIBBT AND SOUTH-WEST CHINA 

There were two other overland routes from Ijidia to 
<ThiTia in ancient times. As they were more difficult of acceaa 
than the Central Asian routes, and as they passed through 
uncivilized countries and barren tracts of land, they were 
not in common use. One of these passed through Assam, 
upper Burma and Yunnan, and the other through Nepal and 
Tibet. These routes by their very nature were difficult and 
discouraging to the travellers. The unhealthy condition of 
the countries through which they patsed, scarcity of food 
and drink, and, above aU, insecurity for the fact that the 
countries were inhabited by barbarians who had no respect for 
religion and culture, contributed to their inaccessibility, 

We have eeen from the report of Ohang K'ien that 
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^iniDoditic« of SouCh*WGflt China vero being carried hj Infilan 
caravacs through Nortbera India aa far as Baotrlana as early 
as the second century s. o. We also know on the authority of 
the olaasical writers that Chinese merchandise used to be 
taken riirough EaBtern India to the Oangetic valley for ex¬ 
port by tbe sea in the first century a, i>. It is abo likely 
that* the Buddhist monks had carried Buddhism to bouth 
China by tlie Assam-Burena route in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. 

The Assam-Burnja route to China started from P&taii- 
pntra (Patna) which was the ancient capital of India, pass e d 
by Champa (Bhagalpi^), Kajangala (Bajmahal) azul Puiiidra' 
vardbaiia (North Bengal) and proceeded up to KamarOpa 
(Gauhati) in Assam. Prom Assam tbe routes to Bunna were 
three in early times as now : one by tbe ralley of the Brahma¬ 
putra up to the Patkoi range and then through its passes up 
to Upper B<u‘ma; the second through Manipur up to the 
Chindwin valley; and tbe third through Arakan up to the 
Irrawaddy valley, AU these routes met on the frontier of 
Burma near Bhamo and then proceeded over the mountains 
and across the river valleys to Yunnania, i.e. Kunming, wbioh 
was the chief oity of the southern province of China, 

Though Hiuan-taang had no personal knowledge of this* 
route, stQl he has oarefuUy recorded what iniormationhe could 
gather about it in Eastern India. ‘To the east of Kama- 
lupa/' he says, "the country is a series of hills and hillooke 
without any principal city, and it reached to tiie sonth-weet 
barbariskns of China; hence the inhabitants were to the 
Man and the Xoo.” The pilgrim learnt from the peojde of 
KimarQpa that the south-weet borders of Sse-ohuan were 
distant by two months’ journey, "but tbe mountains were 
hard to pass, there were pestilential vapours and poiaoiLous 
snakes and herbs.” When the king of Eamarupa, Bhaa> 
ksjavarman, met the pilgrim, he enquired from the latter 
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.ftboQt s song vhioh K&d oome from Ciiina and was very popu* 
lor in Assam In that/ pmod: "At pressot in various states of 
India a song has been heard from some time oaUed the music 
of the conquests of Tsln-wang of Moh&cina.” Bhaskaravar* 
man, king of Xamarilpa, related to Hiuact'teang that be 
had heard of the prince oi Ts'in of Mahioina who had brought 
that oountiy out of anarchy and ruin into prosperity and 
made it supreme over distant regions .to which Jus good in* 
fluence extended. "All his subjects", the king contanued, 
"harisg their moral and material wants cared for by this 
ruler, sing Che song of T9’m*wang’s conquests and this fine 
song has loi^ been known there (in Eimarupa}.” The song 
referred to was the song of the victory oi the Prince of Ts'ui, 
the second son of the T’ang Emperor Kao-tsu, over the rebels 
in A. n. 610. The account ahowe that a Chinese musical 
piece which was composed after a. d. 619 had been carried 
to Eastern Lidia where it bad attained a popularity already 
before a. i>. 636 when Hiuan*tsang visited the oonntiy. This 
further shows that notwithstanding the difEoulties in com- 
-munication the mterconxse between Eastern India and 
South'Westem China was very close and intimate. 

The route through Tibet was opened in the second quarter 
•of the seventh century when the first king of the united Tibe* 
tan states, drong-btsan Sgam*po, was converted to Buddhism 
and allied himself with China and Nepal by marrying a prin* 
cess from each of the two countries. From this period Lidion 
•and Chinese 'missionaries began to poor into Tibet. They 
slowly contributed to the growth of the Buddhist civilization 
of Tibet, and in fact for many centuries it has been the only 
civilization of the country. A friendly 'Kbet also helped in 
the passage of the Buddhist missionaries from India to China 
and the Chinese pilgrims from China to India- In fact, 
throughout the latter half of the seventh century, a large 
number of Chinese monks tsraveiled to ^dia through Tibet. 
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Ko det&iled description of tlie Tlbetea route bes corns 
down to us. A Chinese pilgrim nemed Hiusm-cbao who cams 
to Indie In a. i>. 627 by this route hes left t short description 
of bis tr&vels. On leeving the frontiers of Cbina he crossed 
the desert, passed by the Iron Gates (Darbend), trareised 
the country of T’u-hodo (TokharesCan), passed through the 
country of the barbsrians (He) and at last reached T'u-fan 
(Tibet). Here he met the Chinese queen of Kii^ Srong* 
btsau Sgam*po and according to her orders he had a safe 
conduct through Tibet up to JSlandhara in the Punjab. This 
was certainly not the usual route. Hluan-obao must haTt 
gone as far ae Badakshan and then retraced hie steps easV 
wards up to Eaehgar and IChotan. He entered Tibet firom 
the north'West. From the Tibetan capital also be did 
not take the usual route to India through Nepal but traTersed 
the central steppes and entered India by the Shipki pass 
which is not fu imm Simla. The Tibetan route could not 
be foUowed by the Chinese pilgrims in the eighth and the ninth 
centuiiee on account of strained political relations betweeu 
those countries. Towards the end of the tenth century a 
Chinese traveller named Ki*ye seems to have followed this 
route on his way back to China India. He passed 
through Nepal and a place which he names Mo-yU'U (probably 
Kayurato in Tibet) and visited the temple of ^n^yue (Samye 
in Lhasa). Under the Mongols regular friendly relations 
between China and Tibet were restored, and along with Lama* 
iatae Buddhism elements of Indian culture were taken to 
China in this period. It was In this period that the Tibet^ 
Buddhist scholars trained under Indian teachers began to 
take a leading part in the Buddhist world. 

8Ea B017TSS^QTD0*CIBD7a AVD QTSULCrDU 
While the Indian traders were thus leadii:^ their earn* 
vans over the mountains and across tbs deserts towards 
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CtntKl AbU ftud ChixiA, and the Bnddhlfit zDisaionahes 
slow]^ plodding along their tracks conTertiog nvw people 
and new countries to Buddhism, Indian sailors were also 
e^loringtbesea along the coast line touards the FaT*£astern. 
countries. Maritime people in the coastal region of India 
were acquainted with crude means of navigation fiom pro* 
Uatoiio times. With the Aiyanization of India the art of 
navigation developed slowly and steadily. Indian mer> 
chants and political adventurors had Icamt to take advantage 
of this tral^ by sea a few centuries before the Christian era. 

The story of ^e Buddhist mission sent to Suvaroabhumi 
hy Aioka does not seem to belong to the domain of fiction. 

Suvaroabhumi or tbe "Land of Gold", as tbe name in* 
dicatCB, was a sorb of '£1 Dorado' for the Indian sailors. It 
seems to have been a general desigz^tion for tho entire insular 
and peiunsulat pottions of the Far East on the Bay of Bengal. 

Greek writers like the author of the Fenplus of 3rysh- 
roeon Sea and the fsmons Alexandrian geographer Ptolemy 
knew about the 'C^kryse' island and the 'Chryse’ peninsula. 

They also knew in the first and the second centnries of tbe 
Christian era that it was possible to reach that bnd by sailing 
along the coast and that the land of Thinae (China) was not 
Car fiom there. Speaking about China, Ptolemy mentions j 
its important sea*port ofKattigara, a same still unidentifiod, ^ 
which was situated on the Tonkinese coast and was the ' 


destination of sailors bound for China. 

Kamee like Indo-Ohina, Farther India, InsuUndia, 
Indonesia, eto. which are applied to various parts of the Far 
Eastern region are as significant as tho name of Ser>In(]ia. 
This region is geographically an ortension of India and in 
fact Ptolemy includee it in tho region which he calls "Trans- 
Oangetic India”. Aryan culture was carried there fiom 
Nor^ India in the same slow and natural process in which it. 
was carried to other parts of India. Thus Indo-China 
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became iiom ancient times a sorb of buffer state bdb'wccQ the 
two worlds, China and India, and along with the sbw espaS' 
aion of tbo Aryan culture from India there also took place a 
regular infUtratioc of the Chinese culture &oin the north. 

Daring the first few centuries of the Christian era a 
number of kingdoms bad been founded in the Far Eait by 
the Indian colonitcrs. The principal among tbem were 
Fu*nan, Champfi and Srlvijaya, Fu-z^o ia the name by 
which the Chinese knew it. The original name of the country 
oanzict now be traced, it includod parts of Cambodia ai>d 
£iam. The foundation of this kingdom goes back to the first 
century a.d. The Chinese historians hawe told the story of 
its first colonisation by an Indian. “The original rcler of 
Fn*nan'’, the tradition says, “wae a woman named Ye-liu. 
There was a foreigner named Huen tien (Kam^cfinyal who 
practised a mystio cult. He was given in dream a bow and 
an arrow and received an order for embarking oh a jnnk of 
commerce and to take to sea. He discovered the bow in 
a tomple and decided to follow the merchants aoroes the eee. 
He reached Fu*nan and subjugated the country and married 
the nUing ^uecn. The earlier rulers of Fu-nan were deS' 
cendants of this Hindu." 

The kingdom of Fu-oan was the nucleus round which 
was built in the sixth century, the powerful kingdom of 
Kambuja (Cambodia) by fresh imm^rants fiom India. 
Kambuja in the heyday of its power Included the whole of 
modern Cambodia and Siam and portions of the adjacant 
states. It pUyed the most important role in the political 
and cultural history of the Fat East tiU the twelfth centory 
A. n. Brahmanism was the established religion of the coimtxy. 
Buddhism was also introduced at a later period. The Indian 
alphabet was adapted to the Cambodian langaage, Sanskrit 
was much ooltivated. The epigraphio records in Sanskrit 
show that the Sanskrit of the coun^ had attained a high 
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degree of refinemeat. The Cambodias oourt wm jq constant 
oommanioation with China, heglnning from the third century 
A. z>. A number of Buddhist missionaries was sent to China 
feom this country in the sirth century. Thus it is quite 
evident that Cambodia played a very important part in the 
history of Sino*Indian relations. 

As early as the second century a. n. the Indian colonizers 
had reached the coast of Annam either through Cambodia 
or directly by the sea, The first Hindu kingdom to be found¬ 
ed in Annam was Champa. Unlike the colonizers of £am> 
hnja the men of Champa depended more on the sea for their 
communication with other kingdoms and made the ports on 
the Annamese coast accessible to the sea traffic. Champd 
was thus an important stage in the sea route connectixtg T ad ** 
and China. 

In ita most prosperous days, the boundary of Champa 
reached on the north the confines of the great Chinese Empire 
of which Tonkin was then a promce. ChampS was thus in 
direct contact with China both by land and by sea. The 
Indian colonizera of the country had brought with thorn 
the Hindu religion and Sanskrit culture. For nearly ten 
eenturies the kmgdom of ChampS remained faithful to the 
Indian traditaons. Sanskrit was adopted as the language 
of culture and all the epigraphic records are written in this 
language. Hinduism was the estabUshed religion of the 
kings and the people. Numerous temples built on the rocia 
and cliffs along the Annam^ coast overlooking the sea still 
bear testimony to the prosperity which Hinduism enjoyed 
long centuries. Buddhism also bad its followers in ChampS. 
We are told by the Chinese historians that in the begiimicg 
of the seventh century after a militaiy aspedition in Champa 
the duneee returned with a rich booty which contained 
amongst other things 1S50 Buddhist manuscripts in 564 
baru^, aU of which were written in a script of Indian origin. 
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4 Chinese Buddhist scholar named Yea-teong to entrusted 
the work of trsnslsting these works into Chinese. A 
number of porta had come into edsteace on the AnuaMe 
coast such sa Panduranga (Phanraag), Vi^aya (Bmdinh), 
KauthSra (Nhatrang), etc. They were important stages in 
the coastal traffic towards China. 

In the ocean south of the Malay Penirtfula two namee^ 
Tava.J'^pa and Srlvijaja, stand out Tcry promi^tlyin thia- 
period. The former is the aome as Java while w’ljaya, 
^riiich is a less defimte gcogiapl:^! denomination, is identified 
with the eastern coast of Sumatra. Srivijaya, in itt m«t 
floortehing days, included not only Java but al» tl« Malay 
Peninsula and its adjoiiung islands, Yavadvipa (Se-t>ao> 
is mentionod by the Chinese annaHsts m early as the beginning 
of the second century a. d. Ptolemy refers Co it in tiie same 
period under the name Ibadiu and includes it m the trans- 
Gansetic dirision of India. Indian colorumts seem to have 
leaclied the islands earlier than this period and founded a 
Hindu kingdom there. While in the beginrii^ of the fifth- 
century Pa-hien was passlx^ thicmgh Java on his way back 
from India, the island was a strong centre of the Hindu reli¬ 
gion and culture. Buddhism was introdneed for the first 
time, probably in the beginning of the sixth century, by 
Indian nioida travelling to China by the sea rcnitoa. Hence- 
forth Java and the neighbouring islands became important 
halting places for the In^n IraveUers going to Chi^. 

Prom the seventh century the name of Java recedes into 
the background and the name of Sriviiaya emerges out as the 
name of a powerful empire whioh included the entire influlax 
portion and a considerable part of the peninsula a^mmng it- 
The Chinese .writere mention it in the earlier penod as hhe- 
li-fb-she and in the later period, from the end of the tenth 
century, as San-fo-W'i- The Empire of Srivijaya played aa 
great a role as Kambuja in the history of Indian colonization 
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of the Far E^t op to the tbirtoenth oentury, -when the centre 
of political power waa shifted to Java. 

Srivijaya entertained close relations uith India on 
the one hand and with the Chinese court on the other- The 
famous Chinese pilgrim Yi-tsiiig who came to India in the 
second half of the seventh century found it useful to halt at 
V Srivijaya for sii months on his way to India. While return¬ 
ing from India he stayed at Srivijaya for four years. He 
returned to China in 689 to come back soon to Srlvijaya to 
make another long sojourn. From his account it appeara 
that Srivijaya was in this period not only a great centre of 
Buddhist studies but also of Sanskrit learning. *'Tn the 
fortified city of ^rlvijaya/' he says, ‘Buddhist picsts 
number more than 1000 whose minds are bent on learning 
.and good praefcicee. They investigate aikd study all subjects 
that exist just as in the middle kingdom (Madhyadesa, India); 
the rulea and ceremonies are not at all different. If a Chinese 
priest wants to go to the west in order to hear (the lectures) 
.and read (the original) he had better stay here one or two 
years and practise the proper rules and then poceed to Cen¬ 
tral India.” This shows what great importance was attached 
to Srivijaya as an advanced outpost of Indian culture to¬ 
wards the east. 

Sanskrit was the language of Srivijaya culture. All old 
.epigraphic records were written in Sanskrit. Both Hinduism 
.and Buddhism weue followed by the kings and thedr subjects. 
Indian literature was held in esteem and studied. Indian 
manners and customs were held in regard and followed. With 
such affiliation it waa easy for the missionariee of Srivijaya 
to transmit, quite faithfully, elements of Indian culture to 
the neighbouring countries as well as to China. 

Thus, for over one thousand years, the entho Indo- 
•Ohineee peninsula and the islands of the Indian archipelago 
-were for all practical purposes a areater India, Indian 
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colonizers liftd set up flourishing kingdoms. Indian coltore 
1 permeated the people of the country. Kegulet lines of 
1 communication by sea connected these kingdoms irith Indie 
on the one hand and with China on the other. With the pro- 
* gisss in navigation, these sea routes proTed more luefo] for 
trade and commerce between the two countries. Even for 
piigTims, who were not interested in the Buddhist institutions 
in Central Asia, this route was shorter as well as lees arduous 
to follow. In fact, &om the latter half of the seventh century 
when China lost its hold on Central Asia, the sea route re¬ 
mained the only line of communication between China and 
India. 

The important ports on the western coast of India kept 
op this line ^communication by Bhariilaccha (Broach), 
Siirparaka (Sopara), Ealyana, etc. arc not mere names. 
Although thoy have long ceased to play any part in the sea* 
borne trade of India, constant references to them in old 
literature in tounexion with voyages undertaken by the India n 
merchants show what important role they played in ancient 
times, Bharukaccha, which is mentioned by the classical 
writers under the name i^ygaza, was the main western 
gateway of Northern India. AE trade routes from the north 
and the north-west converged on Ujjain which for long 
centuries was the chief city of Western India. Commodities 
from Ujjain were taken to Bharukaccha for esport to foreign 
Icountries. Merchandise from Afghanislsn, Central Asia 
and also China were carried to Bharukaooha by the same 
route. Surp&raka and Ealyipa were known to the classical 
writers as ^para and Calliena. They served as active ports 
of the a'Mtem part of the Deccan. 

On the Bax Beng|l.waa situated a large number of 
ports amongst wblctfwo^ least attract our atten^on from 
early time®. They were Kaveripattanam (Buhar) at the 
mouth of the Cauveiy and Xamralipti (Tamluk) at the mouth 
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of the Gaagee. Both were known to the Greek eailow under 
the namee Ehaberos and lamalitie. The former wae the 
biggest emporium of the southern countries and an aotiTe 
' port for trade with the Far East. Tamralipbi monopolired 
the trade of Eastern India and placed a unique part in the 
leooiHOmic history of Bengal up to the aerenteenth century. 

These were the important ports of embarkation for the 
Far East. In the beginniug of the fifth century a. d. when 
Fa-hien was returning to China he preferred the sea route 
to the land route. Starting feom PStaliputra (Patna) Fashion 
followed the course of the Gauges and desccndijig eastwards 
be found on the southern bank of the rirer the great kingdom 
of Champa (Bbagalpur). "Continuing his journey eastwards 
he came to the country of Timcalipti, the capital of which 
bore the same name and was a great port. He embarked 
there ou a large merchant Tessel and went floating over Uia 
sea to the south'WS^t. It was the beginning of winter 
jand the wind was favourable. After sailing day and night 
fbr 14 days he reached the country of Ceylon. Sailing from 
' Ceylon he reached in 90 days Yav^vipa (Java) where Brah- 
manical religion was flourishing. The ship took a course 
to the north-east from Java intending to reach Canton. 
The wind of stormy sea drifted them far away. More than, 
serenty days passed and the provisions and water were nearly 
exhausted. They need salt water for cooking and carefulfy 
shared the fresh water. The merchants took counsel and 
found out that they had taken a wrong course. After twelve 
^ days’ ftailifig they reached Shantung.” 

The merohaots in earlier times were probably not in the 
habit of undertaking such bng voyages as from Ceylon direct 
to Java. They followed a surer and safer route along the 
'coast of the bay and discovered a port on the Malay Penin¬ 
sula whence they could proceed overland to Siam and Gam* 
bodia. This was tbe port of Takkola of which the earliest 
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mention is found in tlie geography of Ptolemy. Tahkola 
which has long since disappeared was situated near the leth- 
mne of Kra. The first colomzers of the Kalay Peninsula 
and Cambodia mnat have foDo'A^d this route. 

With greater ao^uaintanoe ^th the conditionB in the 
^ Far East, the Indian sailors were soon in a position to eail 
round the peninsula and go up to Tonkin. A number 
of porta on the Malay Peninsula, and Paridnranga, yijaya> 
pure and Kauthara on the Aunamese coast gradnally rose 
' into promineoce as important ports of disembarkation for the 
colonies. 

This sea route at first terminated at Tonkin (Kiao*eha^ 
vhioh was the principal port of China on this side and all 
ships coming from India and the islands of the Sou^ 
Sea used to unload there. The Central Government of 
China eoon found it inconvenient as Tonkin was a protee* 
torate and not an integral part of the Empire. Hencefortla 
trade with Tonkin was disconraged and foreign ships were 
' impelled to sail up to Canton. This gradoaHy contributed 
to the growth of Canton as the chief southern port of China* 

' As such from the seventh century it became the most impor¬ 
tant landing place of Buddhist missionaries from India and 
the South Sea islands. 


CHAPTER II 


i 

i 


BUDDHIST JdlSSIONASIES OP INDIA TO CHINA ] 

To » BaddMst mook the present life is nothing hut e 
part of an almoeC oudlees journey vbich torminatefi only 
when he attains the perfect spiritual knowledge after having 
passed thioi^ long cyeles of troubles and suSerings. The 
goal ie hard and diflioult to attain, It depends on bow he 
ondertakee the journey and how be performs it. Once he 
takes the plunge he can iU afiord to live a quiot and settled 
life, His wandeiiug life must be a life of charity and sacrifice, 
his conduct must be scrupulously pure aud ho must have 
infinite patience to march forward with energy and confidence, i 

Such an arduous life of sacrifice and industry alone can lead 
much earlier to the end of tho journey which may otherwise 
be interminable, So once be has renounced tho world and 
^kensuoh a vow nothing can thwart him from Ms detenrdna* 
tion, mneh less the hills, the deeerts or the seas, in a journey 
which he undertakes to carry tho message of love (maitrl) 
that Buddha had delivered to him for the sufierixig manlnnd. 

Such was the ideal which inspired those Indian monks 
who served as the torch-hearers of Indian civilisation to 
Central A sia and China. Unfortunately the ancient records ] 
of In dia are silent about them. The Chinese historians have % 
handed down to us information of these noble sons of India ^ 
who through their eelfiess work had built up a common civi* j 
Uzation for nearly three quarters of the Asian continent. 1 

These missionaries of India, in the couxseof their journey ^ 
over hills and deserts, suhjected themselves to a hardship 2 
and sufiering which cannot fail to move us even after the I 
lapse of Bo many centuries. It bad been possible for them I 
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to make such great dacri£oes as tliay had conBdance in tlie 
greatness of their mssion. 

We haTO already met mth the first Indian miseionariee 
Bharmarakta and E5i}ivpa MStanga who went to China in 
the third quarter of the first century. We are told that they 
had encceeded in getting together a number of admiren and 
follot«*ors in the newly founded White Horse Monaetery in 
the Chinese capital. The Chinese nobles began to show 
an interest in the newly arriTed missionaries and in their 
religion, though they did not go to the estent of adopting 
t.Viifl now faith and giving it an official recogedtion. It seems 
that their interest was more or less intelleotual and poHtioal. 
Buddhism had already been established in some parts of 
Central Asia and they knew well that any sympathy shown 
towards it would greatly facilitate commercial and political 
relations between China and the foreign countries. 

BUBDBtST SOBOX^aBS FBOU CEKTEAL ASU 

Encouraged by the reception given to their religion by 
the Chinese officials the Buddhist miseionaries began to 
poni into China from the Western countries. The lead in 
this direction was given by different foreign people living 
in Central Asia such as the P arthians, the Yas*che, the Sag* 
dians, the Kucheans, the Khotaneee, etc. In the first period 
of Sino-Indian relations these were the people who acted as 
intermediaries, and their missionaries contributed the most 
to the establishment of Bnddhism in China. Their Interpreta* 
tion of Buddhism created in China a great interest in Indian 
cnlture and aroused in the heart of the Chinese people a 
sympathy for it which ultimately led to the foundation 
a direct contact between China and India, 

We know that fbllowlag the downfall of the HeUenistio 
and the ^ka powers in India, the Parthians wrested a portion 
of North-W estem India and founded a short'lired kmgdotn 
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of their own. They are known in hi*Wry as Indo-Pftrthianfl. 
Thus wae oozxtaot eetabliahed between India and the Parthian 
Biopire. It is therefore quite conceivable that the Baddhiat 
jeligion, while it was getting a foothold in Bactria and 8og- 
diana, had also penetrated into other parts of the Parthian 
Empire. 

Towards the middle of the sooond century a Parthien 
prince, converted to Buddhism, appeared on the wostoni 
frontier of China with a ooUectiun of Buddhist sacred texts. 
Bjs name has been handed down by the Chinees historians 
as Ngan She-kao.* Shc-kao was a prince of true royal dee- 
cent, probably a member of the tottering Araaoidan family. 
He abdicated the throne in favoor of his uncle and was con- 
vwtsd to Buddhiani at an early age. It is not Jenown if he had 
been to India. It is likely that he had spent some years in 
the study of Buddhism in some eetabliahed centre of Buddhist 
teaming. He was a profound soholar of Buddhism as is 
shown by the large number of texts translated by him into 
Chinese. On his arrival at the capital of China, he settled 
m the White Hoiw Monastery (Po-ma-sse) and paased the 
rest of his life there in translating Buddhist toxU and preach¬ 
ing Buddhism. The school of translators founded by him 
TO caEed by the Chinese ‘'unrivalled”. He exercised an 
Abiding infioence on his Chineee followers. Amongst the 
assooiatee of She-kao are found not only a number of Parthian 
monks bnt sdso a few Sogdian monks. 

Ancient Sogdiana roi^y ooneeponded to modem 
Samaroaud and Bokhara. The Sogdians were a branch of 

•Sh 9 .kao is ttw Cbisaes treasUticn of a Boddhiit oame which 
msana “the beet in the world” (Lokoitama). "Mgen” if the shortened 
form of Ngan-ti (Ai-Sak) which was u»ed by the Chinese as eoma^ 
'deeignetion of the Parthians. Arsalc was the nams of the ruling 
.dynasty (Ameidee) and henco it was adopted ee the name of the 
oooatry by the Chioeee. 
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the indent Iraaian people and occupied the entire culUTahlo 
joae between the mountains and the steppea to the north 
of die T’ien-Bhan range. They had gradually odTanced to¬ 
wards Eastern Turkestan ond eetablUhed numerous aettle- 
mente in different parte of Central Asia towards the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Buddhism was introduced amongst 
them ♦eiy early, moat probably from Bactrisna. Archaeo- 
logioal o^Jorationa in Central Asia hare brought to light 
the remains of a Sogdian Buddhist Utorature, The Sogdian 
monks bad also been to Cliina and conlriboled their mite 
to the spread of Buddhism in that country. The nanaea of a 
number of Sogdian translators of Buddhist tesO into Chinese 
have come down to us. The most important among tbsm is 
the name of K’ang Seng-hui. Seng-hui is the translation of 
a Buddhist name, Sahghabhadra,* 

Seng-hui was bom of Sogdian parenU in Tonkin, His 
parents were at first settled in India and it was from there 
that they migrated to Tonkin. He was bora in the first 
quarter of the third oentoiy. On the death of his fether he 
became a Buddhist monk, went to NaiJung, built a monas¬ 
tery and founded a Buddhist school there. He was the first 
monk to carry on Buddhist propaganda in a systematic way 
in South China. 

The foundation of the Hushan Empire led to the eetahlish- 
ment of Tue-che supremacy not only in India and Baotriana 
but also in some parte of Central Asia, most probably along 
its southern route. Small settlements of the Yue-che were 
in evidence in different places from the frontier of India up 
to the Chinese borderland. Buddhism attained almost ths 
status of a 8ts,te religion in the time of Kanishka. The en¬ 
couragement which he gave to the Buddhist teachers renders 

*E’aog U fch* ftbbrevistion of E’&Dg-kcd, tbe Dsmft uodar which 
the Chiacee hnsw Segdiao*. '‘E'eng-” was OMd with the naasa cf 
the SogdUzki to chow Cbeir iiatioasUty. 
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it probabls that h« also took a personal interest in the pro¬ 
pagation of Buddhism outside his Empire. first two 
Buddhist missionaries who had gone to China in the first 
century a. d. were found in the Tue*che country when the 
Chinese envoy came to invite them to China. Even earlier, 
it was from the Yue*che court that a certain number of Bud¬ 
dhist texts had been presented for the first time to the Em¬ 
peror of China. 

A number of Buddhist misaionariee of the Yue-che 
nationality went to China in the second and third centuries 
A,D.* Amongst the Tuc-che miseionsjiee who had been to 
Chins we come across a great personality. This is Dhar- 
marakta, better known by bis Chinese name Fa-hu 
teotor of Law), who went to China in the middle of the third 
century. He was born of Yne oho parents long settled at 
Tan-hiiang on the fcontiera of China. He was educated at 
Tuo*huang under Indian teachers and travelled with them 
in vations parts of Central Asia and had undoubtedly visited 
some countries on the frontiers of India. He knew, we are 
told, thirty-six <^fierent Uaguagea including Sanskrit and 
Chinese. His Wwledgc of Buddtusm was pro&nnd as is 
shown by the large number of texts translated by him into 
Chinese. He went to the capital of China where he passed 
the whole of his active career in propagating Buddhism and 
translating Sanskrit texts into Chinese. 

The Kuohean monks also played a considerable role in. 
the propagation of Buddhism during the first few centuries 
of the Christian era. The kingdom of Kuoi, we have seen, 
was the most Important centre of Buddhist activities in the 
northern part of Central Asia. A number of Kuchean mor^ 

*Th«ir nstiosality is indicated b; the eDdeot ChineM writers by 
prefixing » thsfir names the word “Cb#’' which is an abbreviarton of 
"yM-che". 
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had been to China in thi£ period.* The Kuchean missionariea 
began to take a leading part la the iuterpietatioa of Indian 
Buddhiem to the Chinese from the fourth century. It began 
with the great KumarajiTa who waa taken, to China as a 
prisoner by a Chinese general at the concLuBion of a military 
expedition against KnoS. 

The father of Kamaraji7a was an Indian named Kum&> 
rSyaija- The family from which he sprung Mfi^ed by heredi¬ 
tary rights the miniaterial function of an Indian atate. For 
reasons unknown to us he abdicated his righte infarour of his 
pelatiTes and loft the country. After a difficult journey over 
the Pamiis he reached Kuci where he was warmly reoeired 
by the king. He soon rose to the position of the Eajagum— 
“the preceptor of the king”, It was then that ^va, a prin¬ 
cess of the royal family of Kuci, fell in love with KunAra- 
yai^a. They \7ere ultimately married. The issue of this 
nnion was KumSrajIra. Scon after his birth, ^va embraced 
Buddhism and became a nun. After Kumarajiva had re- 
oeived some elementary education at Euci his mother left 
for Kashmir with him to give blm further education. Kuma- 
rajiva was only nine years of age at that time. 

At Kashmir Kumarajlva studied Buddhist Uteratare 
and philosophy under a teacher named Bandhudatta- Tk 
the course of a few years he attained great proficiency in 
different branches of Buddhist studies. He at last returned 
to Knci with his mother after visiting various centres of 
Buddhist learning in Central Asia. By then he had attained 
an eminence which attracted Buddhists from all parts of 
Eastern Turkestan—Khotan, Kashgar, Yarkand, eto, 

KumSrajiva was not however allowed to live peacefully" 

•Tbsir natiojiiJity is diiUAguiibed by th® us» of the word "Po** 
which is always prefixed W their Dsroes by the ChineM writers. The 
word 'T.cj.T.ti “White” and it wu used by the Obioese writers to de^ 
signate the Eueheana probably becauae letter were a white race. 
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At Eucl for a iong time. Ovring to a rapture of political 
relations witK Cbizia a vast ezpcditionary forte was sent 
against Kcci. The city was reduced to submission after a 
atabbom fight and Kumuajiva, whose name was already 
known in China, was taken as a prisoner to China in 383. 
He was compelled to stay at Leang^choa with the local Gorer- 
nor till 401 when at tbo special revest of the Emperor he 
was sect to the capital 

was in China iQl his death in 418. Ko was responsible 
for starting a new epoch in the tAnsznisBion of Buddhism 
to China. The translations of Buddhist texts by earlier 
zuiseionariae were not satisfactory because none of the previous 
translatois had a deep knowied^ of the Buddhist philosophy, 
Kumarajiva’s acquaintance with Tarious schools of Buddhi^ 
phiicsophy enabled him to render the sense of roUgioua texts 
more clearly and precisely. He had also a great command not 
•only of Sanskrit but also of Chinese. Henoo his translations 
of Baddhist texts show remarkable improvement on the 
works of eariier missionaries. 

He had also won an unparalleled reputation In Chins 
as the most efficient interpreter of Buddhism. Scholars from 
various parts of China came to him and many became his 
•disciples. The human side of his character is also not wholly 
unknown to us. At the time of his death be is reported to 
}^ve warned his disciples not to taka his life as ideal. “Accept 
my work,” he said, 'Irat do not take my life to be idea). 
The lotus grows from the mud. Love the lotus and not the 
ntud.” Eotmarajiva symbolues the spirit of cultural colla* 
boration between Oentml Asia and India and the joint effort 
made by the Buddhist scholars of these countries for the dis* 
semination of Indian culture in China. 

From the beginning of the third century to about the 
•end of the sixth, for nearly three hundred years, the political 
hifitoiy of China was disturbed by the encroachment of foreign 
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mTsden, mt«mecme quarrels and rise of s mal l sliort-Uved 
dyuseties. But the ooltural life of the cou&try uusliakcn. 
In all spheres of Datlonal life there was a pcUatiou which led 
to great creations specially in the field of art. Buddhism 
was also greatly benefited hy the general interest shown by 
the educated people in art, religion and literature. Some of 
the beet Chinese inteilecta spoke and wrote in defence of Bud* 
dhism. The Buddhists in China were no longer satisfied 
with the teachings of Buddhist miEsionaries of foreign es* 
traction. They were anxious to come In touch with India 
directly. Buddhist scholars in India did not fail to take 
advantage of this aitoation and hundreds of them went to 
China either by the overland route or by sea, ceirying with; 
them coUeotione of the Buddhist texts not available in China. 
The biographies of leading Indian personalitiec who went to * 
China have been preserved in Chinese history. They reveal 
to us the ideal followed by Buddbiat scholars and the work 
of inunense importance that they did in China. 

SOS0LA£5 FROM RaSH>lDt 
takes the leading part in the transmisaion of 
Buddhist traditions directly to China. The number of 
Buddhist soholars who went to China from Kashmir in thia 
period is larger than that of those who went from other parte 
•of India. was the most fiourUhing centre of Bud¬ 

dhist learning in India in this period. It was the centre of 
the most powerful Buddhist sect of Northern India, Che 
Sarvlstivada. The impetus which the Knshan Empetore 
gave to Bud^m led to the prosperity of Buddhiem in Kash¬ 
mir. We have seen that VAghmi? also atbrected scholats 
from outside. It was to TgaHlimip that Eumarajiva was 
brought from distant Kud for higher eduoation in the Bud¬ 
dhist lore. 

One of the first Eaehmirtm scholsn to go to China was 
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Sa&ghabhtiti. He re&ohed the northern c&pitel in SSL. It 
is not known if he remained in China till the end of his life. 
His aoti^ties can be traced up to the year a. d. S84. He 
was welcomed by eome of tho leading Buddhist pereonalities 
of China and it was at their request that he translated a 
number of tezta into Chinese. most important of these 
works was an extensive commentary on the disciplinary 
code (Vinaja-pltaka) of the SarvSstiv&da school 

TThile Sahghabhuti was etill working in China another 
scholar of a more outstanding geiuus arrived in the Chinese 
capital fKox Kashmir, This was Oautama Sanghadeva who 
came to Ch'ang*ngan in 3S4. His Chinese biographers toil us 
that he v^ae a scholar of profound knowledge and a bota 
teacher. He had specialised in tho metaphysical literature 
(Abhidharma) of Buddhism, He remained in the north a 
few years revising the earlier translations and explaining the 
texts to his Chinese Bends. He utilised his stay in ao^uir* 
ing a knowledge of the Chinese language. In 391 Saogha- 
deva went to South China where a strong Buddhist school 
had been founded by the Sogdian monk Seng*hui, whom we 
have already mentioned. He was at tbia time invited to a 
new Buddhist institution at Lu*Bhan that bad been founded 
by a Chinese Buddhist scholar named Hui-yuan who played 
a great role in the co-ordination of Buddhist stndice in China. 
Sanghadeva translated a few Sanskrit texts during his stay 
at Lu-shan. He then went to Nanking in 397 where he 
made a d^p impr^ion on the official circle. One of the 
high functionaries of the state had a monastery built for 
him. It was here that he translated a nymber of important 
Buddhist texts with the assistance of his Chineee friends and 
Easbznirian folbwere. Sanghadeva probably stayed im 
Ohina tin hie death, 

Two other Kashmirian echolbrs, Banjatrata and hia 
pu^ Dharmaya^ Itave their names associated with the 
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Ohinese CmnslabioDS of a nnm'ber of importanb texts belong* 
io^ to the SarTaeti^ida. eohool. It ia nob clear if both of 
them came together to China. Pa^iyatr£U itox a coUaborator 
of Enmirajiva in China bat the name of DharamTa^ae is 
not mentioned io that connexion. The Ohmeee 
biographers tell ns that DharmaTa^s had come in contact 
with Boh^atrita in Eashmir at the age of 14. Ee studied 
the sacred texte under the Utter'e direction and soon attained 
a great profioiencj in the Buddhist lore. He left the countryj 
at the ago of thirty and having traveUed in varioue countries ' 
in Central Asia reached China in tho period 397-dOl. He 
was in China till tho period 424-45S and passed several years 
also in the south, He translated a number of works m coUa* 
boration with his compatriots. After completing his work he 
returned to Central Asia. It is likely that ^ had gone back 
to Eashmir, About PupyatrSta infbrmarion is very meagre. 
It is said that he came to China towards the end of the fourth 
or the beginning of the next century and worked in a. d. 404 
as a collaborator of Kun^jajXva. It is unlikely that he 
was m Kuoi when Eum&raiiva was taken to China and that 
he fbUowsd the latter to China in order to help him inriie 
work of translation. 

Relations between Euci and Kashmir wez& very close 
in this perbd. They centred round the personality of Kuma- 
rajiva whose assooiation with the Eaehmiiian scholars nauet 
have been very intimate. Apart from his Eashmirlan ooUa- 
borators in China we know that othet noted scholars from 
Kashmir had also been attracted to Euci. Among those who 
had been thus attracted to Kuci the name of Boddhayaias 
stands as the foremost, Chinese biographers hare left a 
complete account of his actirities in Central Asia. This 
.clearly brings out the great international role that Indian 
eoholajs were playing in tfts period. 

Buddhayasas was born in Eashmir in h Brahnanical 
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family. We are told that his father was no believer in Bud¬ 
dhism. On one oocaaioa he assaulted a Buddhist monk. 
Retribution came in the form of paralysis of the hands, la 
order to expiate his sin he invited the monk he had aesanlt- 
ed> honourad him and gave him his son Yala vho was only 
13 years old at that time. YaU became a monk and followed 
his teacher to' distant countries taking instruction in the 
taored lore. He completed his study at the age of twenty- 
seven when he became a full-fledged monk, He t hen left 
Kashmir for foreign countries and first came to SQia-lo (Kash¬ 
gar). The king of the country had then invited three thou¬ 
sand Buddhist monks on a religious oocaeion. Ya^ wae 
among them. His ap]>earanoe and manners were so striking 
that the king was very much impreesed and invited him to 
live in the palace. At this time Knm£ra]iva oam© to Kash¬ 
gar oa his way to KncI and met Yato, Knmarajiva passed, 
some time there studying the sacred texts with Yata and then 
returned to Ku«. Kud was then being invaded by the 
Chinese army. The king of Kuci asked he king of Kashgar 
for help. The latter left the young prince in charge of Ya6a 
and started for Kuci with his army. But it was too late, 
Kuci had been already reduced to submission before the help 
could reach it. Kumarajiva was taken to « a pri¬ 

soner. Yata, we are told, was much upset when this news 
was brought to him by the king of Kashgar. 

YaSa remained at Kashgar ten years more and then went 
to Kuci. Prom Kuci he wrote a letter to Kumirajiva ex- 
prsssing his desire to join him in the Chinese capital, After 
a year’s stay at Kuci, Yato left for China and was able to 
join Kumirajiva at Oh'ang-ngan through the intervexrtion 
of the Emperor. He worked there with Kumirajiva for 
some time and himself tranelate,^a few works into Chinese. 
After Kumarajiva’s death he returned to Kashmir. The 
biographer tells us that he was a man of strong character and 
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rdfuaed on all occasiona the presents ofiered the Emperer 
OD the ground that Buddhist monks had no right to accept 
such presents. 

In this period we hear of another Sashmirian scholar 
who waa oloeel 7 associated with Kumatajlva, This was 
VimaUksa who bad first gone to Suci and worked with 
EcmarajiTa, and then when KumfiTajlva was taken to China 
he also left for the same destination. He was in Ch’aQg«ngsn 
from a. s. 406 to 41S worklDg with Enm&rajiTa. He trans¬ 
lated a number of works himself and also esplained the trans¬ 
lations made by Kum£ra)i7a to Chinese scholars. After 
HumSrajiTa’e death in 413 he went to South C hma , where 
he passed the rest of his life preaching Bxiddhism and explain¬ 
ing the Bnddhist texts. 

A number of Ksshmlnan monks had eome to South 
China in this penod by the sea route. One of them wae 
Buddhajlva who reached Nanking in a. n. 423. He was a 
collaborator of Fa-hlen. The latter had come back to China' 
after a long tour in India and brought a number of important 
Sanskrit manuscripts from Irxdia. Some of them were trana- 
lated by Buddhajira. He probably remained in China tiU 
his death. 

A greater personality was CuJ^Tannan who reached 
Nanldng a few years later by the sea route after Tisiting 
Java. GuoaTarman^ we are told, was a prince of the royal 
fkmiJy of Kashmir. His grandfather Haribhadra was ban*- 
ished from the oonatry on account of his oppRsalve rule. 
His father Sahghananda also had to pass his life la retire^ 
ment in the and the marshy lands. It is likely that* 
GunaTarman left the bouse at the age of twenty and began, 
to lire M a Buddhist monk. He soon znastored the Buddhist- 
canon in all its nine sect^ns, studied the four agaznas and 
learnt to leoite thousands of Torsoa. After a few years’ study 
he attained the position of the “mastw of the law’ 'When hw 
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wis thirty yeus of ago tho king of Eaahmir died without 
^euo, A^r hag doliboratloa tho miuistore c&mo to Ghu^a. 
varman and invited him to asceod tho throne and give up 
jug monastie roho. But he rejected the offer and with tho 
j)ermission of his teachers retired to the forest far away 
from human habitation. 

After some time be went to Ceylon and \va8 warmly 
roceiTed by the Baddhasta there. Ho spent some time there 
preaching Buddhism and helping the local teachers to im* 
prove their custom!?. He then went to Java, Buddhism 
was ajso flouriehing in that island. ‘Iho king received him 
well and invited him to stay in the island. All members of 
the royal family were converted by him to the Buddhist 
religion. At this time the name of Gunevarman reached 
.all the neighbouring Islands and he was Invited from all ^uar* 
tors. Some Buddhist monks of Nanking who had heard 
3bout the high qualities of Gnjiavarman made representations 
to tho Emperor az^ prayed that he might be invited to come 
to China. A number of Chinese monks were accordingly 
sent to Java to request Gu^avarmao to go to Nanku^, After 
passing a few years in different places on tbe way, Gunavar* 
man reached Nanking in a. n. 431. The Emperor himself 
went out to receive the distinguished monk. Re was accom¬ 
modated In the monastery of Jetavana which was so called 
.after the famous monastery of that name in India. Ho died 
the aame year In the xnonaBtery in which he lived. Xt was 
however a year of intense activity as he has left no less than 
.^ven works, translations from Sanskrit terts into Chinese. 

At Nanking, in the Jetavana monastery, Gurtavarman 
probably saw another Kashmirian scholar and worked with 
him. The name of the latter is Dharmamitra. He was a 
famous teacher of the doctrine of meditation (dhydnn) and 
introduced a number of works on meditation in China. He 
had at first gone to Kuoi. The officials of that country 
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•would not allow him to go to China. He had theiw&re to 
leave the country secretly. He thea went to TuD'hoang 
where he founded a vihara and planted more tha n one thou¬ 
sand trees. He went in 424 to South Chba iphere be re¬ 
mained till hie death in 442. He used to live a quiet life 
teaching the sacred texts to his disciples. Up to 433 he wa« 
at Nanking in the Jetavana monaetery and probably met 
Griinavarman there in the year 431, 

Chinese historians have preserved those few names froxa 
emongst a host of other scholars who had gone to China from 
Sashmir in this period. But they are enough to show that 
Hashmir was playing a preponderating role in the transmission 
of the Buddhist learning to China. This *748 not without 
reason. In all likelihood, Kashmir was the chief centre of 
Buddhist and Sanskrit learning from about the beginning of 
the Christian era to the fif^ century when Nllandi began to 
attract Buddhist scholars for the first time. India was again 
coniustted with Centiral Asia and China * through irAftWmfi* 
and this contributed to the greatness and importance cf 
that kingdom in the history of Buddhist propaganda. 


SCBOUBS 7B0H OTEBA PAATS OP 

Bnt other parts of India were also conscious of great 

t movement •which was slowly and steadily bringing the two 
great countries of Asia together. Many Buddhist scholara 
from other parts of India as weU went to China in this period 
and the names of some of them stand out prominent in the 
accounts of the Chinese historians. 

A number of Indian scholars went to China from Central 
India (Madhyadeto). The Chinese writers after the anoies# ' 
^ Baddbists used to call the whole of North India from the 
^ Punjab up to Bihar by this name. This is why it is diffrcult 
I' 10 know preciBely from which part of this region Buddhist 
I scholars went to China, NSlandS had not yet grown int^' 
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&n import&iit institution. AyodhyS (Oudb) and Pit&liputn 
(^tos) mid the two metropolitou citKO in this period tnd i 
^tk of them were old centres of Buddhist le&rning. It is ^ 
likely that the Buddhist monks Uring in the monaeteriee of 
these two cities bad knowledge of the hazardous jonmey 
undertaken by Kashmirian monks and were inspired by their 
example. 

Dharmaksema waa a Central Indian monk. He studied 
in his young days the ffinaySna Buddhism but later on was 
attracted by ths MaUlyina which was gaming ground in this 
period. He came to leam that Kashmir was a great centre 
of Buddhist learning. So he wont to Kashmir but the local 
Buddhists wore still averse to Mahiy&na. Dharmakdema 
did not have great succesB there with his new doctrine. Ho 
wont to KucI and from Kucl to the >vestern province of 
China which was then an Independent principality. The « 
looal chief detained him and he was thus forced to settle ^ 
down in that place. He worked inccesantly from a. n. 414 
to 432 and translated a number of works. He then asked 
for permission from the local chief to return to India in order 
to bring back the remaining portions of a work which ho 
had translated into Chinese. The permission was refused 
lest be might go to other Chinese Idngdoms with which the 
local chief was on unfriendly terms. lake a true Buddhist 
monk he was not to be cowed by official threats. He de¬ 
fied the order and started on his journey in 433 to be murdered 
in oold blood in the sands of the desert by the envoys of the 
oppressive ruler. Gautama Frajfiatuci, a Buddhist schobr 
of Benares, cams to China in a. n. 513 by the overland route 
and settled in North China. He remained in China till a. d- 
643 working on the Buddhist texts in difierent places. Kany 
of the books translated by him have come down to us. 

Another scholar of note, Gunabhadra, came to China in 
the same period, by the sea route and worked in South - 
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Hd waa bofc In & Brahm&cucal iamilj in Central Xodia. He 
&t &et> leuQt ail the Brahmanioal lore, bat he had leacinga 
to^rda Buddhism, In spite of the ohjections of his guardians 
he secretly j oined the Buddhist order and etudied the Buddhist 
literature with capable teachers. He then went to Ceylon 
end from Ceylon took the sea route to the east, reaching 
Canton in ±. d. 435, He was then sent to the Southern 
capita^ Nanking, where he was accommodated in the Jeta* 
Tana'Vihira. Gu^ebbadra remained at Nanking till hia 
death in a. Z>. 468 and witnessed a great poHtioal upheaval 
in 453-454. His work was not aBectod by the political 
tronbXes and he continued to receive the patronage of the 
new rulers. A large number of tranelations made by him 
has come down to us. 

Among those who worked in North t^hina. in this period 
we get the names of three monks of Hastem India. By Eket- 
em Didia the Chinese writers meant speoisdly Bengal and 
KamarQpa (Assam). 7he names of the monks who west 
from these countries to China were Jfianabhad», JIda- 
yadas and Ya^ogupta. But unfortunately the biographical 
notices on them are too meagre. All of them worked in North 
China during the latter half of the sizCh century a. D. 

Upa^unya and Paramartha were two scholars of Westecn 

India who bad been to China in this period. Both of them 

were from Ujjayini (Ujjaia) which was in that period a great 

centre of Sanskrit leamiog. It is hot known by which way 

Upa^nya reached China. It 5b probable that he went hy 

the sea route as Nanking was the place where he settled down. 

He worked there during the latter half of the dirth century, 

Baramartha who came to China in the same period was also 

known as Ounaratna. He was well trained in all the branches 

of Buddhist literature. After completiiig his edneation he 

went to North India, where he settled most probably at Pata> 

liputra,. At that time a Chinese nusaion had come to 

• ^ 
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Magadiia and roqueeted tte king to sood a BuddMst sciioJar 
6f reputo to China. In pnnuance of this ieq;ue&t Paramgrtha i 
vae eant to that conntiry. He traveUod by tho sea route « 
xBo?t probably in the company of the Chinese envoys and 
re a c h ed China in a. n. 646. He had taken vith him a large 
ooUectioD of Buddhist texts. At the request of tho Emperor 
he began to translate them, He worked without intemp' 
tion tiJl 667 when political troubles upset all his plans. He 
was obliged for some time to traTol from place to place. He 
also tried to leave the country and go over to tho South Sea 
Islands. He got the opportunity of sailing on a 8outh*bound 
veasel but unfavourable winds obliged him to come back 
to Canton. He paesed the last few years of his life in retire* 
ment and died in a. d. 669. In spite of the troubled time 
he had in China he worked tremendously and has left ua 
translations of about 70 different works. . . 

Among those who went to China the North-West* ' 
em parte of India in this pertod three names stand oat as 
prominent. These are Buddhabhadra, Timokeasena and 
6tnagnpta. Bnddhabhadra was born at Nagarahara. He 
claimed direct descent dom Amttodana, the ancle of Buddha. 

Left an orphan at an early age, he was admitted to the Bud¬ 
dhist order, completed his studies at the age of seventeen, 
and to Kashmir. At that time Che*yen who was travel* 
liog in India with Fa*hioA came to Kashmir and rei^uested the 
Buddhist commuaity there to send to China a scholar of re* 
pute. The choice on Buddhabhadia, Buddhabhadra was 
searching for such an opportunity. Ho at onco started for 
China with Che*yen. They travelled on foot for three yearn. 

They did not travel by the Central Asian route bnt altogether J 
by a new route. They went to Tonkin on foot evidently ^ 
through Burma, and from there by bdat to China. As soon * 
as he heard that Knm&ajiva had come to China and was 
then working at CSi'ang-ngan, he Imme^tely started for 
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Ch’ang'Qgan to moot him. They were probably old acquaia* 
tances m Ilaab&ur, KuiaSrajlva admitted the supeiiority 
of Buddhabhadia and used to consult the latter so long at he 
was at Ch’ang'ngan. 

Buddbabhadra, we are informed, was a Bcddlust teacher 
of uidependent spirit, This is why he never thought of 
paying reepeoCe to the Emperor as was the custom in those 
days. Re bowever eatabliabed close contact with the Chinese 
Bnddhist teachers, At the request of Hui>yuan he went to 
the iamoos institution of Lu*shan in the south. Throngb the 
intervention of Hoi-yuan the Emperor sent a formal request 
to Buddhabbadra to go to the capital and translate Buddhist 
texts there. Buddhabhadra accepted this inntation aixd 
went to Nanking in 4il where he remained till his death in 
429. He translated there a number of important works which 
still bear testimony to bis profound erudition. 

Viinoksasena was also a prince of the ^akya family which 
had gone to Uddi^na (Swat valley). The story runs that 
Kapilavastu, the land of the Sakyas, was invaded by Kirtg 
Virudhaka of Kodala and razed to the ground. As the true 
law of Enddba demazuded, the members of the Sakya clan 
decided not to fight. But four princes of the family did not 
follow the advice of the Buddha and resisted the enemy. They 
were subsequently forced to leave the country. Two of these 
princes went to the north-west, one became king at Uddiyana 
and the other at Bamlyan. Vlmokgasena was a descendant 
of the former and Buddhahhadra, who we have seen was 
bom at NagarahSra (Jelalabad), was probably a descendant 
of the latter. Vimoksaaeu was probably educated in i^sh* 
mir and speoialised in the Abhidharma or the metaphyaum^ 
literature of Buddhism. He was in North China in 541 when 
he translated a nnzaber of works into Chinese. Nothing 
more is known about him in the meagre biographical notices* 

Jinagupta was bom in Gandh&a and lived at Burueapura 
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(Pesh&^r) wUoh was still a metropoUtac city m that 
peripd. Hia father a Oovernaient official. Jicagopta 
jomed the Bcddhist order at an early ago with the permission 
of hie parents, retired to the monastery named Mabavana* 
Tihara and studied with reputed teachers ditferent branches 
of the sacred lore. At the age of 27 he decided to travel in 
foreign lands in the company of his teachers. The route 
passed through KapiM where they stopped for about a year. 
Then, after crossing the snowy mountains, they came to the 
country governed in that period by the Hephthalite Hans. 
They then passed through Tash Kurghau and ultimately 
reached Khotan. They did not stay in Hhotau long but 
followed the southern route towards China. They reached 
Ean*su in $51. 

Jinagupta and his teachers JBanabhadra and JinayS' 
das reached Gh'ang*cgan in 659. A monastery was built for 
them by special orders of the Emperor. The three teachers 
translated a number of texts into Chinese but unfortxinately 
they were not able to complete their vrotk. Political trouble 
broke out in 672. This obliged them to leave the country 
and talm the route fbr India. They first came to the country 
of the Turks in Central Asia where they had to stop at the 
request* of the Turkish chief. tBnagupta’s teachers died 
there and he was left abne. He however stayed among the 
Turks till 681 preaching Buddhism and probably initiating 
the local scholars into the work of translatbn of the sacred 
texts. 

Political order was restored in China under the Sui 
dynasty in 581, Jinagupta was then invited to go back to 
China which he readily did. He returned to China in 6$6 
to direct the work of translation once again. He died in 
China at an advanced age in a. D. 600. 

Jinagupta had the good fortune to assist in bringing 
about a renaissance of the study of Buddhism in Cbioa. 
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3 ttddhiBmia China had been pasBing through different vicim- 
tudM since the first quarter of tie third century. The sise 
of the Sni dynasty to power bronght about a political unily 
in the country and once again quiet was restored which was 
not to he disturbed for orer two centuries. Jinagupta re¬ 
turned to China after this to reorganite the activities of the 
Boddhist monks and wholara. 

Other Indian scholars foflowod suit. The most noted 
amonget them was Dharmagapta, Ho was bom m the 
Lata conntry (Kathiawar) and at the age of 23 went to 
KAnyafcubja (Kanoj) where he resided in a monastery named 
Kanmndi-sanghfirSma and studied Buddhist literature under 
the guidance of able teachers. He received bho ordination 
at the ^ of 26. He then went to the T^kka conntry (Nor¬ 
thern Punjab) where he stayed for some time in the royal 
monastery named Devavilura. It was here that he heard 
about the flourishing state of Buddhism in China most pro¬ 
bably from some Chinese visitors and decided to go to Ohina. 

He therefore started on his difficult miesbn and proceed^ 
ing westward first came to the country of Kapiia. He stayed 
at Klapi^a for two years. It was the meeting place of the 
caravans of merchants coming from countnes to the north 
of the Himalayas, Dharmagupta gathered from these mer* 
chants further information on China. He then crossed the (( 
monutains on foot, passed through the countries of Tokhira, 
Badakshan, Wakhan and at last reached Tash Ko^han. 
He passed about a year at this latter place and then went 
to Kashgar. He passed two years in the royal monastery 
of Kashgar and then took the northern route through Central 
Asia. This road took him to KucI where also he had to 
pass two years with the Buddhist scholars of the boality, 
All the places thro^^h which he passed were flouiishiag 
centres of Buddhism in this period and everywhere there were 
echolare eager to turn to advantage the visits of Indiaii 
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PandiU wheneraitLeyciianoedto meet them. This was appa¬ 
rently the raaaon for which Dharmagupta like his compatriots 
had to pass a conflideiable time at each of the important piacea 
on the route to China. The king of Kuci wanted to keep. 
Dharmagupta at hia capital, but the latter, anxious to reach 
China, left Zuci without the knowledge of tho king, HU 
route lay through A^iide4» (Earasahr), Turfan and Kami. 
AH these places ware important centres of Buddhism on the 
northern route and so Dharmagupta had to pass a year or two 
at each of these places. He reached Oh’aag.ngan in 690 
after a fateful march through the desert. 

Ho stayed in Ch'ang-agan for a few years and then accom* 
panied the Emperor to Lo-yang where tho capital was trans- 
foited- He died there in a. n. 619. He translated a number 
of imporUnt works into Chinese and helped a good deal in 
the revival of Buddhist literary ti^tion in China. He is 
reported to have compiled a book on the countries visited by 
him. ThU hook is now bst; but if it is ever re-diacovered 
from any insocesaible conier of China, it will be a great thing. 
It dealt with things which used to be invariably neglected by 
ancient Indian writers. It had ten sections named as follows : 
(1) produce, (2) climate, (3) houses and mode of habita* 
tion, (4) government, (6) rites and ouatoms, (6) food and. 
drink, (7) dress, (8) education, (9) wealth aiwl commercial 
commoditiee, ( 10 ) mountains, rivers, kingdoms, cities and 
celebrities. Even the keenest Chinwe observers hke 
Hiuaa tsang foiled to notioe so many things about the Cen¬ 
tral Asian countries. 

ZNniAET ScaOLABS OP THE PERIOD 

Political power in China passed almost ijuietly into the 
hands of the I'ang dynasty in 618. This dynasty held the 
throne till the beginning of the tenth century and they had 
undisputed sway over the whole of China for about two 
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oentuhee. Thi» tba most glorious period of the histoiy ol 
Chisa in ail respects. Buddhism was in a fionrishiog cozuii' 
tion m spite of the most vehement attacks from t-he* orthodox 
sacrtioQ of the Chinese literati. Both political and ouhural 
relations with India were the closest in this period. Thou¬ 
sands of Indiana were found in the metropolitan ciUee of 
China; of them many were merchants, many probably or¬ 
dinary visitors, and a considerahlo number were Buddtuet 
monks and scholars. 

The famous institution of hTSlandS had come into ezis 
tence in Bihar in the fifth century, and under the patronage 
of the Gupta Emperors It soon rose to be the greatest centre 
of Buddhist learning. Scholars from far and near began 
to come to !b^^land& and students flocked round them in large 
numbers to receive the most efficient instruction in the Bud¬ 
dhist lore possible in India. This great institution, 
from the beginning of the seventh century, began to play 
the same role in Buddhist propagandiam in China aa iCAabTgjr 
in the earlier period. Throughout the T’ang period and 
later, Nalanda attracted hosts of Chineee visitoie more than 
any other place in India, and the Indian Buddhist scholars, 
from whichever part of India they might have come, deexoed 
their education incomplete without having passed some time 
at K&landa. 

One of the most noted scholars of K&landS, Prabh&kara- 
mitra, was the first to go to China in the X'ang period. He 
was bom in a royal &mily of Central India. Be Left home 
at the age of ten and took up religious studies under able 
teachers. He made so much progress in the coarse of a few 
years that he could recite a hundred thousand verses of the 
Mah£ySna sutiss. Ee was then given ordinataon and he 
took up the study of the Buddhist discipline. He was how¬ 
ever of a contemplative temperament, and took to medita¬ 
tion under the direction of great teachers. He settled in 
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ihe moTMt^ of N^nda, atudiod the pbilosopbical torts 
with tho gre&tost Buddhist teacher of the age named §ila* 
hhadra, and was then appointed a professor of the Buddhist 
snetapbTsios (Abhidbarma) at Inlands. He had soon a 
nomber of brilliant discipliea who afterwards became famous 
professors at K&Iaiida. 

Prabh&kam had a great desire to travel in foreign lands. 
He beard that Northern Barbarians (Tibetans?) had not yet 
been converted to Buddhism. Ho therefore started for the 
north with ten disciples. Travelling towards the north by 
et^es be reached the headquarters of the chief of tbo Western 
Turks. He taught the Buddhist law to him and the latter 
ibegan to take great interest in this foreign religion. On the 
iinvitation of the Chinese ambassador at tbe Turkish court in 

Prabbakara decided to go to China. But the Turkish 
chief would not allow him to go away. Afterwards, at the 
leqaeat of the Chinese Bmperor, Piabhabara was permitted 
do start for China. Ee reached the capital towards the end 
>of the year 627 and settled in a monastery allotted to him 
dhete. The Bmperor was very much attracted by tbe in¬ 
telligence and scholarship of Prabhakara and requested the 
latter to translate some texts into Chinese. I^bhakara 
translated a number of works into Chinese which have come 
down to ns. The Confiician literati however could not 
tolerate the respect and admiration which tbe Emperor showed 
towards Prabhakara. They began to carry on a vehement 
propaganda against him and this bad its desired effect. The 
Smperor soon ceased to take any interest in him. PrabhA- 
kara bad no more enthnsiaem for work and died broken¬ 
hearted in 633. 

But the Imperial policy in regard to Buddhism soon 
obangod. In order to cultivate better relations with the 
Oeetral Asian kingdoms and with India it was fbtuid neces¬ 
sary to give some patronage to Buddhism. This alone could 
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fawiraWy iiDpr658 the -wcetem countries towards China, 
,Xhe changed policy wae to the great benefit of those Indian 
scholars who went to China later. 

Among those who came later one of the most noted was 
Bodhinici. He was a Buddhist monk of Southern India. 

He left home at the age of twelve and at first joined a Brah- 
manical school. Hero be specialised in the Brahmanieal 
philosophy and sciences such as the Sfinlrhya, the phonetics, 
astrology, mathematics, medicine, etc. Final examination 
of such scholars in ancient times consisted of poblio discussions 
with scholars of other schools. While carrying on such a 
•discussion with a Buddhist elder named Yaiaghota, BodM- 
ruci >?aB greatly impressed by the superiority of the Boddhist 
teacher. He therefore adopted the Buddhist &ith and began 
to study the Buddhist literature. 

A Chinese envoy, who had most probably come to the 
CJhSlnkya court in a. d. 692 requested Bodhiruci to go to 
China. Bodhiruci readily accepted the hwitatioii and reached 
China by the sea route in 693. The vary same year BodM- 
ruci commenced the work of translation- Tho Buddhist 
monk Brahma, the ambassador of the king of Central India, 
who was then in China took part in the interpretation of 1*© 
Sanskrit texts. Another Indian monk named Canda and 
a Brihmaiia who had come from North-West India trans¬ 
lated the words. The Chinese monk Hui-che verified th© 
translation. Ghn-yi and others took down the translation, 
Sse-hiuan and others put it in good style and Yuan-ts’i© 
.and others controlled the meaning. Thus a fuMedged 
board was set up to help Bodhiruci in his work. 

Bodhiruci came to capitad (Oh’ang-ngan) in 798 
with the Emperor. He stayed in the monastery of Si-ohbng^ 
fu where he translated one of the most extensive works of 
Mahay&na—the BainakiUo. Hiuan-tsang had brought th» 
manuscript from India and commenced tho tannslation. But 
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axliira.^ 

oomm^ed hie wort m 706 ood oomplMed it to 718 
Tie Chinese biograpier telie ua that the Empeixjr ttos ow«f»Tif 

fini^i^doad K«>kdown noto* ^th hi 
own tomd. It was a unique occasion on which all the chief 
fimotionane* and the queens and other women of the palace 
w^p„s«t. The team set op to help Bodh^eftT- 
Of radians as weU as Chiaeso scholars. Among the 
^ns i.ho asaistsd, there were livaw, a chief of intern 
^ ^ then in the Chinese court, Hharma, a Buddto 

monk of India, and Prajfiagupfca of South Hidia 

Th. tr^ted in aU 53 rolumse of saored teru 

The translation of the Jiainaliiia was b’s last work Afte^ 
tl« wmplction of this work he passed most of his time in 
meditataon- la 724 he socorapanied the Emperor to Lo 

The biogia^r tSs^ 

W ^ ^ ““ iaciedible age of 156! 

We are fetter told that on seeing that his end wasfp^I 

Z L “ gotttog ^er 

^^h I Ure hved long I feel that my end is approaching 
^ong I hare been taking food in order to lemotVmy 

‘hat I have reached the end, what is thZTrf 

alone- I need an atmosphere of tranquillity. Don’t make 

“f;” ^ ‘hen qnietly passed’away^sur^uulrS 

tis dssclplsa, friends and admirers. ^ 

Anotfer great Buddhist scholar who went to China to. 
^^od TO SubhSkarasimha. He claimed descent from 

An^dana, the uncle of Buddha Si^amuni, He was at 

different 

preach the law m foreign countries and so undertook the- 
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bai^Tdoaa jouraey to China. Ho first wsnt to the county 
of tho Eastom barbarians (tha Turlosl). Subsa^oeotly a 
roqaoBt was sent to him from China to go to that countzy. Eo 
aeoopted the umtation and reached €9i*aDg'&^an in 716 ^th 
a large collection of Sanskrit manuscripts vhlch he presented 
to the Emperor. He then vent to -yang with the Emperor. 
He was evidently in the party of Bodhiruci who also accon* 
panied the Emperor to Lo*yang in the same year. §ubh&* 
kaia translated a few works and died there in 736 at the age 
of 99. His reputation as a teacher was rery great in China, 
where he introduced a epecial form of Buddhist myetioisia. 

The last great Indian teachers to go to China were 7ajia* 
bodhl and his disciple Amoghavajra. Both of them were 
regarded ae great personalities at home and in China. 
Vajrabodhi was the third son of It&navarman, a king of 
Central India. He left home at the age of ton and joined the 
NilandS insCrtution for studies. He was at NilandH for five 
years and then passed four years in Western India most pnv 
bably at Valabbi, which was then an important centre of 
Buddhist learEun^. He came back to N&landa co continue 
bis stedies fbr a further period of six years. He then want 
to South India and passed some time at Hafici as the teacher 
of the Pallava king Narasiihha Potavarman. He next went 
to Ceylon and from there accompaiued a mission sent by the 
of Ceylon to the Emperor of HKina for presenting to the 
Emperor a copy of tho A£aftaprajndpdramita-9uira, and 
other precious objects. He reached Canton in a.d. 720. He 
made a number of dlBclplee, the most famous of them being 
the Indian Amoghavajra. Vajrabodhi translated a number 
of mystic Buddhist works between 723 and 730. The propa* 
gation of his mystic doctrines was entirely successful, hfany 
studied them in the two capitals. Nether the Buddhist 
bymeu nor the monks escaped the icfiuence' of the new doc* 
trihee. Vajrabodhi di^ at Lo^yang in a. n. 733. 
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V&jAbodlu'£ przQcipftl didciple Amo^'nir* ww better 
bnn wn in ChioA under his Chinese OAme Pu*k’QDg. He wee 
bom io ft Brahmamoftl £smiiy settled ia Ceylon. He wes 
eonyerted to Buddhism hj Vajrabodhiat the age of fifteen and 
WAS initiftied by the latter into the mystic practices of Buddh* 
iem. He iraa at Lo-yang with bis teacher from 721 to 731 
when be was asked by the latter to go back to Indift to make a 
coUection of Buddhist texts. Va^’rabodhi died in 732 and 
that delayed the proposed departure of Amoghayajra for 
some time. He left China in 736 and after a difficult sea 
voyage reached Ceylon. He passed three years in the I>aiita> 
vihnra (Ceylon) stadying the mystic doctrines of five different 
schools. It was at this time that he was entrusted by th& 
king of Ceylon with a mission to carry presents of Buddhist 
texts to the Emperor of China. Amoghayajra returned to 
China with this mission in 746. Since then till his death in 
774 he remained in China working inoossantly for the propa¬ 
gation of mystic Buddhism. He translated a large number 
of works of this school and iiutiated the Chinese disciples to 
the mystic pnctices. He wrote to the ^peror in 771 a 
few years be&re his death—"From my childhood I followed 
my teacher Vajrabodhi for 14 years (719-732) and was ini¬ 
tiated by him in the practice of Yoga. I then went to India, 
and made a collection of 500 texts which I brought back to 
China. I returned to China in 716. Since then np till now 1 
have transbted 77 texts consisting of lio chapters.'' 

These were the most eminent of the Indian scholars who 
went to China in the T'ang period for the propagation of 
Buddhism and Buddhist literature. There were many others 
who were less important but worked none the Jess to the same 
end. Biographical notioea on them are very meagre and in 
many cases only names have oozne down to us. Eminent 
Indian teachers reaidmg outside in Khotan, Java and 
other places also went to China in this period to collaborate 
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in stupeadoue work that being done for the 
preservation and propagation of the eacred Urte of Bnddhisna. 

7ES LASi IVDIAH WmgTf>WAMBa 

' The latter part of the T'ong rule was disturbed. Bela* 
tions between China and India by the overland route had 
ceased. Interoourse by the eea route wee ako reebrioted. 
The beat period of 6iao*Indian relations was practically over. 
There was an attempt by the ruleia of the Song dynasty who 
fbllo\ved the T to revive the Buddhist traditions of earlier 
times, a nd some activity from the end of the ten^ century 
to the begioning of the eleventh is to he noticed. But it was 
the last fiicker of a lamp that was soon going ouh. 

Buddhism, although on its last legs in India, was etill 
alive. NfilandS, although no longer in its former splendour, 
was still a centre, if not of first rate scholars, at least of in- 
numexable pious monks, A number of these monks went to 
China in the Song period to keep up the old tradition. In 
972 the Indian monks B.’o*che,’Fa-k'ien, Ohen-liand Su-ko-t*o> 
accompanied by forty other monks of Western I n d ia came to 
Ch’ang-ngan, In 973 the Emperor received a monk of In¬ 
lands named Fa-t'ien (Dbaxmadeva) and showered great 
honours on him. Pa-fien was the gieateet translator of 
this period and translated a very large number of Sanskrit 
terts into Chinese. He died in China in lOOl. A prince of 
Western India named Mafijutrl came to the Chinese capital in 
971. A monk from the same part of India named Kl-aang 
came to the capital in 977 and tramslated a number of works 
into Chinese, In the same period T’ien-ei-tsai, a native qf, 
Kaahmir, She-hu, a native of (Swat), and Hn-lo, 

a monk of Central India, oame to the capital The first two 
translated a large number of works into Chinese.. In 982 
the Emperor appointed a board of translators at the bead of ; 
which were pl«ed the three Indian scholars Fa*tlen (Dhar-- 
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aidm), T’ien-fli-taai and Slie-hn. It was probablj due to 
their activity that the Obiaese Buddhist coUeo«on was en¬ 
riched by 201 yoluoaee between 982 and 1011. Numerous 
Sanskrit manuscripts we being brought to by the 

Indians coming to China and the Chinese pilgrims ret^irzung 
1 o their countiy. h&ny of these texts could not be translated 
for want of good Indian translators. Probably some of these 
Ssnskrit manueoripts will be one day discovered from the 
now Inacoaseible monaeterios of China. 

Notices of a number of Indians who came to China in 
this period hare been preserved in the Chinese Buddhist 
Enoyclopwiia, but detailed information on them is not given. 
'These were? Yong-sh© who came between 9S4 and 987 
Pu-t’o-k’i-ti (Buddhakirti) a monk of Nilanda who came in 
m. Kia-Io-shen-ti (Kala4&nti1 SSntikara) who came from 
Oential India in 995, Ni-wei-ni of Cential India and Vo-hn 
<Buddharaksa) of Western India both of whom came in 999, 
Fa-hu (Dhannarakea) of Western India and lOe-hicn of 
Northern India who came in 1004, Mo-Io-she-ki of Kashmir 
and Ta-mo.po of Western India in 1006, Chong-to of Western 
India and Kio-kie of Central India in 1010, Che-hien of West¬ 
ern India, T’ien-kio of Uddiyana, Miao-to of Ceylon, T’ong- 
ahon of Central India, P’u-tsi of Varendra in Bengal and many 
others m 1016. The Ch i nes e chronicler tells us that there 
were never so. many Indian monks in the Chinese court as 
then. The last of the Indiana to com© to China were Ngai- 
liSen-che, Sia-hu and their companions from Western In d ia in 
1024, five monks including Fa-ki-siang in 1027 and Shan- 
ch’eng and eight others in 1036.* 

■Th© astnssof eh« lodisa monks are her* given in their Ghioese 
Some ofteem are treneoription. of Indian iiamee and some are 
but Um onginai names cannot be restored with any amount 
-of oCT^ty. In seme case* the Indian monks seem to have adopted 
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After 10 S6, the Chinese chronicles hsve nothing more to 
rewrt on the arrival of the Indians » the Chinese oonrt. 

Bnadhiejn-wasin* 

tottering condition in the land of its birth through the m- 
^reasxDg encroachment of Brahmanism. India was divided 
iato small etetes of which the rolers had no longei any interest 
in the great Buddhist institutions which had played eo im¬ 
portant a part in the intellectuel and religious history 
not only of India but of practically the whole of Eastern 
Asia. The internal forces of the Buddhist reli^n were on 
the wane Bertona! mysticism had weakened the community, 
and the brethren, no longer bound by any unbreakable tie, 

wereincapableof deciding greater issues. The international- 
ism of Buddhism had lost its roiron-d’^re with the decline 
of Buddhism. The forces that had brought India closer to 
China and other countries of Asia were no longer operative. 
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ANCIENT CHINESE HLGRIHS TO INDIA 

We have seen that China came into contact with India aa 
early as first century B. o., hut we do not hear of auyChi> 
neee visitor to tiH about the end of the fourth century a.D. 

Hiuan-teang tells us the story of the Chinese Princes who were 
sent to India as hostages to the Kushan Emperor* Kanishka, 
after his victory in a war against the Chineee in Central 
Asia. Certain territories were allocated to them in the 
Northern Ponjah which came to be known as or 

*'China*allotment''. Hiuan*tBaug visited this place in the 
deventh century. It is now identified with a village named 
Chiniyari near Amritsar. The Chinese Winces used to pass 
the winter in the Punish and the Bummer in Khotan. Wc are 
further told that these Princes were respenslble for introdnc^ 
ing in India two fruits, the ‘peach’ and the ‘pear’ till then 
unknown in India. For this reason they came to be known 
respectively as ’<nN4n»' and We do not 

know how &r this story is authentic. It is certain that there 
was some confiict between the Kushans and the Chinese in 
Central Asia, but Its history is still shrouded in mist. 

The Chinese traders from South-Western China and 
Central Asia mast have been visiting India periodically since 
the days of Chang K'ien and they were responsible for in¬ 
troducing many things into India the history of which is 
still to he unfolded- Chinese silk, which is mentioned in the 
early Sanskrit works as einarr^vka, was one of the most 
prised commodities. The Chinese merchants also introduced 
amongst many other things vermilion and articles made of 
Chinese bamboo. Vermilion bears a Chinese name in 
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Sanskrit. Sindufa B«m« lo iiava fewndenTwi from U’in^i’itng 
or ‘China red’. Another name for vermilion in Sanskrit 
is or ‘dragon’s blood'. Such a legendary story of 

the origin of vermilion must have ,been told by merchanW 
ifpm the land of the fabulous dragon. For bamboos growing 
in the hills there is a Chinese name in Saii8lrobr-*»co*« derived 
from Chinese W-cAofe- Many a word for commercial prodncts 
brought to India from oaWide bears tie hidden history of 
Chinee© traders who had one© led thsii caravans through 
the dangerous hilly tracts of Purma and Assam and across 
the deserts of .Central Asia to Upper India. 

While tieae merchants were plodding towards India by. 
dificolt routes the Chinese intellig^teia were still indiffer ent 
in regard to India. The lack of interest on their part during 
the first period of Sino-Iadian relations is pasy to ondetatand, 
Buddhism had been carried to China from Central Asia. This 
region was still looked upon by the Oluneeo as a “country 
of the barbarians”. The &st.missionaries of Buddhism had 
also gone to China from the same region. No direct contact 
had been made between the Chines© and the Indian intelli¬ 
gentsia. Hence genuine interest in Buddhism and I ndia n 
cniture was still lacking in China. This is clearly stated in 
a memorial which one of the Coafucian opponents of Budt 
dhism submitted to the Chinese Emperor in the sixth century; 
He wrote: “Buddhism infiltrated into China from the Tarim 
under a strange and barbarous form. As such it wae then 
leas dangerous. But since the Han period the Indian teste 
began to be translated into Chines©. Their publicity began 
to affect the faith of the princes adversely.” 

Isolated attempts were made in the third century by 
some Chinese Buddhist monks to com© to I ndia either with 
the purpose of learning Baddhiam at first hand or to pay 
respect to the places hallowed by ^le memory of the Buddha. 
One sure case has been recorded in the aittieut annals and 
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that ia of & Ohine«e tuoDk named Chu Slie*hing. He was 
converted to Buddhlem at an early age. He etudied the 
sacred texts at first at Lo'yang, most probably in the famons 
institution of Po- 2 na* 8 ee. Anzloue to carry on his studies 
onder more competent teachers, he decided to leave for India. 
He started in a. o. 260 and after visiting diderent countries 
in Central Asia came to Xhotan. Ehotan had then regular 
oonununications 'with Kashmir and hence it was possible for 
Ghu She - hfp g to net only competent Indian teachers 
there but al^ Sansknt texts. So he did not come cp to 
India but passed the rest of his life at Khotan. It was &om 
Khotan that he sent a collection of Sans^t manuscripts to 
fihma throngh some of his disciples. 

Bnt some of the Chinese monks must have oome to Izu^ 
in the third century. It is reported by Xi-teing in the seventh 
century that twenty Chinese monks had come io India in 
the middlo of the third century by the Xannan*Burma 
overland route on pilgrimage. A monastery was speciallj 
built for the use of these monks near Bodhgaya by king 
Gupta, an anceetor of the Gupta Emperors. The monastery 
was known as CiM 8aAghdr&na and the Chinese visitors to 
India in the seventh century professed to have visited the 
mins of that old institution dedicated to the use of their 
oompatriots. 

From the end of the fourth century the Chinese Buddhists 
began to take a keener interest in India and Indian culture. 
A great Chinese scholar named Tao*ogan was directly res* 
ponsible for creating this interest in Indian culture. He was 
bom in a Cbinase £s^y which was famous for its studies in 
the Chinese cbssics and its adharenoe to Confucianism. Tao* 
ngan. however, had a leaning towards Buddhism and got 
himself initiated to the Buddhist religion at an early age. He 
studied the Buddhist literature under very competent tea* 
chers at Lo-yang and soon attained a unique place In the 
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Buddbiat community m Chinn. Ho brought togoft« n 
“umber of the beet Chineae inteUeete, gare ft.m e perfect 

SXing in Buddiiem and tent them to dafEemnt parte of 

^e^ntry in crier to preach the re^n a^ordr^ to^ 

strict law of Buddhist disoiptoe. He-was tnmseU a 
Buddhiet Bcholat andarigoioua tritio. He yae t^ fimt to 

Lmine critically the ancient Chmeee tianBlaUons of Buddlnrt 
^ and to compile a series of eommentanee m 

“ring out the inner meaning of the Buddhmtdoetrmes. Tho 

c^er translations, tee ere told, were sometamee me^nmte 

and it -was he who obriated the diffionlue* m underetandmg 
the deeper sense of those text* by his lifelong wk. . 

TaTngan was thus reaponsible for awakening anew 
epirit in ^na in the understanding of the Buddhist criwe. 
Te was the tot to inrite to China a number of Indian sobo^rs. 
then found in Central Aria, and also to eompde a took on 
ludia in order to onccuxag. the Chinese mo^ ri go to 
and leam Buddhism at firsthand. Aa 
found in all parts of China he eiercispd throi^h them a great 
influence on the Chinese Buddhist commumtiss all over the 
couJitrys 

THE AQB OS SAeHlEN 
Tao-ngarisefEortewerenotinvain. 

in a. n- m there appeared in China a 

Buddhist stiolam and monks ready to "’f ‘I"® 

oult journey to India for the cause of the religion which they 

hftd leATut to admire. , tja Kiftn 

The firrt among these enterpn^^ monks Fa-hmn, 
jAo started on his journey in 399 ^th the avowed 
^of ooUooring books of Buddhist discipline m In^ 
remove the ta^i^tions from which it was 
iuOhina. Inthishegottheasemtonceoffouroth«^^e 

uronks named Hui-king, Tao-king. Hui-ymg and Hui.wsi. 
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vbo all accompaiued Kim . When they had come op to tho 
frontiers of China they mat another party of monks which 
had independently started for India on a similar mission. 
This party coneisted of Ohe*yen, HuiOuen, Seng*$hao, 
Pao*ynn and Seng^king. The two parties henceforth proceed* 
ed in pleasant asaociatioo on their journey through Central 
Asia. They received olhcial help for their journey at Tun* 
huang. 

Fa*hien and his companions followed the northern route 
up to Agaideto (Karasahr), and then proceeding right across 
the desert they came to Khotan. Tlie difilcuhiee which they 
eiuountered in crossing the rivers and the deserts and the 
suffedTigs they endured were, we are told, unparalleled in 
h uman experience. From Khotan their routo lay through 
the hills to Kargbalik and Tash kurghan and then along di£* 
cult valleys and mountain passes to Kashmir and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. 

During his travels in Northern India, S^-hien visited 
almost all the principal centres of Buddhism as woU as places 
of pQgrimage, The places which thus attracted him were: 
Cddiyina (Swat valley), Suvastu (Swat), Gandh&ra (Pesha¬ 
war), Tak^adila (TazUa), Nagara (Jelalabad), Mathuri, K&n- 
yakubja (Kaoauj), and such places in Eastern India as were 
hallowed by the memory of the Baddha>-Ko^la (Oudh), ^a* 
vast!, KapilavaBtu, Vai^ali, and Uagadha (Bihar). In the 
country of Magadha he visited the capital city, F&talTputra 
(Patna), B&jagrixa (Rajgir), Gaya and Benares. While 
at ^taliputta, Pa.hien studied the laws of Buddhist dis¬ 
cipline (Vinaifa) and collected a manuscript of one of the 
principal codes of sneh disdplme^^ Maf^dd&h^hikA^naya. 
The last places to be visited by him were Champa (Bbagalpor) 
and Tamralipti, the famous port of Bengal. He passed two 
yean in the morrastery at Tamralipti copying the Buddhist 
terts and drawing pictures of images. 
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fourte^^p ae ^terieB of Ceyloa, liH«mB.« W 
phased two years m . _i.^a and copyiiig roanuscnpts 

JTi^turea of ™ e merchant 

of S««d texu^ Ho glv™ «B ^ rtvid 

and started for ^ ijj^e atormy sea, a l»k* 

doBcripticr. tempered to jo^mey 

»ge being ninety dnye on the «». 

and he arrived at Java ^ ^ dominant 

Java was not M Th^re I^-hian’s 

of thd land w ^ embarked on a tt®r- 

etay in Java This th»e also the 

chantman bound for ^e ^ ^ on the point of 

voyage was a i^uit one. &vourably 

left in tU sea but 

^po®^ towa^ to. scranded the woond watch, 

^onth, rain, wh^h 

they enoonntered a biac _consternation, Fa* 

thre^ the marchante and p Itoughta to Kuan- 

Wan again with aU his h^ of to^nd of Han, 

ehe.yin and the mo^h ^^^^'^p^otection, ~ 
end through ^ ^y-break. th^ Brahmans 

pj^earved to day*^». u havine this ^rama^a 

delibemted tog«bet and andbronghtne 

onhoard-whiehteBOCOMio land the Bbikte 

^ pea. and ^ 

jj»ce him on some ^ to saoh imminent 

^ man »Uo» onr«tv« « be « . 

peril.’” Xbie could not be done on 

L .«<»»» "7.,. ^ 

B..bien had started on lus jonm^y 
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wtanied to China in i.. d. 414. Th© route be had travelled 
if not quite untrodden before, was till then unfamiliar to tbe 
Cbineae, and the journey involved hardships which were 
aerwus enough to have discouraged any other traveller. But "i 
tho great ideal before him supplied the spiritual force that was 
needed for the fulfilment of his religious mission. He has <>s- 
preesed it himself in moving language: “When I look back on 
tvhat I have gone through, my heart is involuntarily mo^-cd 
and the perspiration flows forth. That I encountered danger 
and trod the most perilous ^es, without of op 

sparing myself, was becauae I had a definite aim, and thouglit 
of nothing but to do my best in my simplicity and straight- 
forwardness. Thus it was that I exposed my life where 
death seemed inevitable, if I might accomplish but a thou- 
eandth part of what I hoped.»* This great ideal inspired 
aU Ciuneee pilgrims who proceeded to India in later rimes 

The account which Fa-hien has left of his travelK in J 
^ntral Asia and India is a valuable record of Buddhism. 1 
He W63 not mterested in any other thing except the Buddhist ' 
mstiturioftS and the aacrod literature of Buddhism speeiaUy 
^ code of disciple which waa till then not available in China. 

He kimw Sanskrit and evidently that waa the language which 
his medium of commuinoation with the Buddhist scholare 
of In^. That his knowledge of this language was veiy 
deep IS proved by his voluminonB translation of the diacip- 
^17 code of one of the principal Buddhist schools known as 
MahasS nghika . India in this period was known ia China 
as the Country of Buddha (Fo-kuo) and henee the account of 
his journey is entitled Fo-kuo-ki ox “the Reoord of the Ooun- • 
try of Buddha’'. 

Among the oompanions of 5^-hien only one, Pao- 
y^, has left his trace in the Chinese annals. We know that. ^ 
Pao-yun undertook the joum^ independently and started ^ 
from China a little earlier, in 397. He met Fa-hien and hia 
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party on their way to Central A^. He Mcompanied Fa- 
hi©n throughout the long jocmey. While in India Pao-yim 
r studied Sanskrit and on hia return to China translsted a 
^ number of Buddhist texts- He also compiled an acoount of 
hi* travels entitled Kiyu wot k^o c^Mon.but this acoooJrt 
has now been lost. 

Soon after the departure of Pao-yun and Fa hien for 
India, another enterprising Chineae monk named Che-mong 
started from Ch’ang-ngan on a journey to India (i- d. 404). 
His party oonsisted of fourteen other Chineee monhs. In 
Central Asia he visited Shen-shen (near Lob-noi}, Kiu-taa 
(Kuw) and Yu-t’ien (Khotan). From Khotan Che-mong 
and his companions went south-west and after a difficult 
journey over the Pamirs at last reached Bolor near Kashmir. 
The ascent of the Pamirs was so difficnk that nine of his com¬ 
panions did not continue their joumoy and went hack to 
i China. An Indian monk who was probably acting as guide 
died of &tigue. But nothing could discourage Che-mong, 
He continued his journey with only four companions left 
to him. crossed the Indus and went to Kashmir. He then 
visited the principal places of Buddhist interest in North. 
India such as Kapilavastu and Kuaumapura (another name of, 
PataUpntra, ancient Patna), and made a coileotion of 
Buddhist texts. He returned to China in 424 by the same 
route by which he had come to India. Three out of his four 
companions died on the way. In 439 he composed a detailed 
account of hi* trsvela in Central Asia and India but it ha* 
been lost. 

' In 420 another Chinese monk Fa-yong started for India 
With 25 Chinese monks. The route followed by him waa 
the northern overland route of Central Asia which passed 
y' by Turian, Kuchar and Kashgar, and then over the Pamixa 
and along the Gilgit valley went up to Kashmir. Pa-yongr 
we are told, passed more than a year in Kashmir to study 
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tbe S&nskrit I&ngaage >Qd the Buddhist texts. He then 
feeumed bis jonmey and vent to all the important places in 
Northern India as far as Bengal and then returned to Cbina 
hy the sea rente. Details of his journey in India are 
iftrVing as the memoir which he had written on it is now 
dost. 

Of the other Ohioesc Tieitors to India in this period the 
names of TaO'Pu, 7a*sheng, !E^<vei, 7ao*yo and Tao-t*ai 
hare coine to ne. Tao-pu was ordered by an Imperial decree 
to proceed to India in search of Buddhist texts. Ten ecrlbee 
also were sent with him in order to help ium to make 
copies of the texts. Tao-pu started by the sea routo but 
through an imfortnnate ship-xvreck he died before he could 
raach his destination. Fa<sheng lived in the same period 
as Tao-pu. We are told that he also had been to Buddhist 
countries in the vest and compiled a memoir on his journey. 

t.bvq memoir is nov lost it is didicult to ascertain if he bad 
come up to India. Of other monka we know dehoitely that 
only Tao*yo had really come to India some time between 
i24 and 4$!. He had come as far as S^Ui^ya, a place near 
modem Tbaneswar. He had also written an account of his 
Journey, but it has been lost, 

None of the Chinese monks who came to India after 
Fa<hien, attained the latter’s repntatioQ. But they were all 
inspired by that same noble ideal as that of Fa-bien. They 
did not come to India for sight'Seeing. Their sole aim was 
4o learn Buddhism at first hand and to take back home as 
many authentic Buddhist texts as possible. The ac^oisitloD 
of merit by visiting the sacred pJacee of Buddhism in India * 
was also an ulterior motive. The journey which they under¬ 
took, as we have seen, was not an easy one, Many had died 
on the way enable to stand the fatigue, roany had gone back 
home from the midway nnable to continue the arduous 
march to the land of the Buddha but still some bad defied all 
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•tto obsuole* on the w»y and «aohod their d^mation. 
of them had ondertaken thedr journey mthout any 

“^^^ri^ofthete first travellerar>aB not in vain. They 
succeeded in impressing lie Emperors of China on the nec«- 
sity of sending Buddhist scholars to 

of the sixth century (618) an Empress of the Wm 
d^^sent an official mission to India to “ 

l^nMhist sanctuaries and bring back 
India. The official envoy was one Song-yun. A Budto« 

monk named Hui.sheng was asked to accompany him. So^- 

ymi and his companions foUowed the southern ~ute of 
C Asia-^en-shen (ne«r Lob-nor), Tso-mo (Ctrilmto 
modem Chemhen) and Khotan. From Khomn * y to 
.y.^ e f lil, Wakhan and Chitral. They then followed ^e 
^nl^Yaamand Gilgit and ultimately reached 

umrth.weet of Kashmir. The visit of Song-yun was res^^ 

,oa to north-western India, specially to IMdiyaDa .(ffie Srot 
valley) and Gandhara (the region of Peshawar). Song-ym 
returnld to China in 622 and compUed an account of his 
jpupney •whioli ie now lost, 

?XU3RIMS OF THS T’Ai»0 PEBr0D-HIITA2I-Ta*»O 

No activitiea of Chinese pilgrims are to be heard of 
for nearly three quarter, of a century. The We. rul^ 

•were great patrons of Buddhism lost them power m 6S6 and 

the barest of the new ruler, in Buddhism wsa 

We no longer heat of any official attempt to send Budc^st 

scholars t^ndia. Bdormalion is also lacking on th^v.. 

dual attempts made by the Chinese monks to mam^ the 
relatione already eslabUshed between the two countnes {a 

nearlyahundredyeare. We have seen that tlm Inton monks 

were coming to China in this period as asnal, but them recep¬ 
tion at the court was not so trarm as before. 
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Tbft period of iiaacfeiTitj did not however confcinne long. 
Towerde the end of the century (586) fftr-reeching political 
changcB took plaoeia China. A new dynaaty called the Sui 
brought about the political unity of the country which had 
been disturbed for about four centuries. The Sui dynasty 
■WU8 shortlived. Bnt during their short roJe they made 
attempta to resume relations witli India. The Emperor 
^ Tong of the Sui dynasty (606-616) scut a mission to Central 
Asia and Indio. The mission was outrustod to Wei-tsie and 
Tu Hing-man. We are told that they wont to India by the 
overland rente and visited, beaidee various kingdoms in Cen¬ 
tral Asia, a number of places in lodia such as Kashmir, Rajglr,, 

etc. Unfortunately the aocxninfc of thoir journey is lost. 

The great T’ang dynasty succeeded the Sui in 618. They 
consolidated still further the central political authority. 
With them started a new epoch in all spheres of the national 
life of China. Buddhism also profited by this all-round re- 
naaeanoe. In no period of the history of China did so many 
Chinese mooks aiui official missions come to India as in the 
seventh oentnry, There was fervent desire in the heart of 
the Chinese Buddhists to go to India and to study Buddhism 
and the Buddhist texts in the University of NilandS which 
was then the premier Buddhist institution in India. They 
ako made it a point to search for Sanskrit manuscripts in 
India and to take back home, not only large oollectioaa of 
tests relating to Buddhism but ako images and other relics. 
They t^ere also interested in othar branches of Indian thought 
such as Btahmanical philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine, etc. The T’ang Emperors made it a point to 
encourage the monks to undertake such journeys and granted, 
them all possible facilities. 

The person who played the greatest role in the history 
of Smo-Indjan cultural relations, not only during the T’ang 
period, bnt in all times, was Hinan-tsang. He was eminently 
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sucoeaftfal in dAwis^ the dttention ot the rulers to the great 
ccatribation medebythe Chinese traTelleistowarffl a perfect 
anderstandiAg betweeh the Chincee and the Indians. His 
aaoeetore belonged to the ancient Chineee lability. His 
lather was a learned, widely esteemed person and an ortho¬ 
dox Confnclan. H© was the yoongeat of foru scna, and was 
bom in 600. He receiTOd hom his father along with hia 
brothers a good education in the old aystam. He was, we 
are told, a precocious child and showed clavemees and wis¬ 
dom in bis early years, As a Coafncian he studied the claseics 
on filial piety and also other ceuonical works of the same 
school. As one of his elder brothers joined the Buddhist 
order he also reeohed to become a Buddhist monk, He was 
ordained at the age of 20 and travelled for some time within 
the country, viaiting the various Buddhist institutions. He 
studied the Buddhist literature under the guidance of emi¬ 
nent monks and soon won. a reputation throughout the 
country as a learned and eloquent monk. 

Hiuan-taang longed to come to India in order to visit 
sacred places and to make a deeper study of the Buddhist 
literature. He was dissatisfied with the existmg Chinese 
translations of the Buddhist texts. H© was however obliged 
to leave the country in secret. On account of the strained 
relations of China with Central Asia in this priod, Chinese 
subjects were not allowed to leave the country without 
offi^l prmiseion. As Hiuan-ttang was ertremely keen 
upon coming to India he did not like to take the risk of an 
official refusal to give him the necessary permit. 

Einan-Uang started os. his journey in a. n. 629. E^m 
Cb'ang-ngan he passed through Loang-chou, Kan choo and 
Ton-huang. He then crossed the deeeit and followed the 
northern route. He first oame to Eao-oh’ang {Purfan). 
Here he was Induced by the hmg of Turfanto take a new route 
along ihe northern footphiUs of the T'ien-shan ranges which 
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passed through ths country of the TV’estern Turks vho wen 
allies of the king of TurfaD. The Western Turks wue in 
this period maaten of the entire region &om the Jazartea 
to the Indus. With the lielp placed at the t^posal of the 
pilgrim by the king of Tuifan he proceeded westwards, 
passed t^ugh A*ki>m (Agnide^—Kaiasahr), Eiu-ohe 
(Kuchar), Bodu^kia (Bharaka—Yaka-Aiyk) and then 
crossing the T’ien*Bban reached the headquarters of the Tur> 
kiah chiefs near Tokmak. 

An Indian scholar of NSlandi named Prabhakaramitra. 
had been to thie camp of the Turkish chief a few years earlier 
on his way to China and made the latter interested in Bud' 
dhism. This was the reason why Hiuan*taang also got 
a warm reception at the Turkish court and was granted 
firtber facilities to proceed to India. With the Turkish 
help the pilgrim passed through Sogdiana and Tokbaieetan 
and at last reached Kundue, the capital of the latter'country. 
From Sundus his •ronte lay through Balkh, Bamiyan, and 
Capita (Kabul region) Cowards India. 

Hioan-tsang was in India for about 16 years. He visited 
almost all the principal kixigdoms of Northern and Southerrb 
India and collected information on such distant parte of the 
country as Nepal, Oeybn, IVirther India, etc., which he 
bad not visited himself. He made personal contacts with twn 
powerful rulers of India— Ki«g Barsha of Kanauj and hi& 
ally lung BhAskaravarmanof Kamarupa (Assam). He passed 
fire years in the University of Naland& and studied the most 
subtle philosophy of Buddhism, the Vijfi&navada, with the> 
greatest Buddhist teacher of the age, ^Oabhadra, who waa 
the abbot of Nalanda. He eetablished contacts with other 
ruleis of India, particularly with the king of TTapiaS 4 ]^ 
with the famous teachers in diflerent parts of the country. 
On his way back to China he followed the southern route 
of Central Asia and passed through Kashgar. Khetau^ 
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Cbalmadana (Clierchea) and Sben-ehen (near Lob-not). 

Hluan-tsang returned to CJhina in 645. WMe at Khotan 
he sent a znemorialto the Emperor mjortification of the loxig 
journey which he had undertaken without the permiflBioD of 
the Emperor. He said in this memorial: we admire the 

ancient maatere for going afar in search of learning, how much 
more those who search into the secret traces of the profit- 
bringiug religion of the Buddhas, and the marveEoua words 
of the three pitakae, able to liberate from the enares of the 
world 1 How can we dare to underralue such labours, or 
not r^ard them with aidonrl Now I, Hinan-tsang, long 
since versed in the doctrine of Buddha, bequeathed by him. 
in the Western world, the rules and preoe^ of which had 
reached the East in an imperfect form, always pondered on a- 
plan for searching out the true learning, without any thought 
for personal safety. Accordingly, in the fourth month of the 
third year of the period cheng-kuan (630). brating dangers, 
and obstacles, I secretly found my way to India. I traveieed 
over vast plains of shifting sand, scaled precipitous rooun- 
tain*crag8 clad with snow, found my way through the scarped 
passes of the iron gates, passed along by the tumultuous waves. 

of the hot sea.Thus I have acoomplished a journey of 

more than 60,000 ii; yet, notwithstandiog the thousand diff¬ 
erences of customs and manners I have witnessed, the myriads 
of dangers I have encountered, by the goodneea of Beaveu I 
have returned without accident and now offer my homage; 
with a body unimpaired, and a mind satisfied with the 
aoeomplishment of my vows, I have beheld the GfdhralcSta 
mountain, worshipped at the Bodhi tree : I have seen, 
traces not scan before, bs&pd sacred woida not heard before, 
witnessed spiritnal prodigies, exceeding all the wonders of 
nature, have borne testimony to the high qualities of our 
august Emperor, and won for him the high esteem and. 
praise of the people/’ 
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Thd £mperor> we know, received the memorial with great 
eonsideratiozi, sent a reply to it Immediately, and ordered his 
«]fiicera at IChotan to render all help to the iJlusCrions pilgrim, 
On his return the pilgrim received a great ovation. His 
biographer tells us; ‘'Never in the history of China did a 
Buddhist monk receive such a joyous ovation as that with 
which our pilgrim was welcomed. The Emperor and bis 
court, the officials and the merchants, and all the people 
made holiday. Tho streets wero crowded with eager men 
and women who expressed theix joy by gay banners and fee* 
tive music. Nature too... .sympathised with her ohildren 
And bade the pilgrim wolcome. Not with the thunders 
ligbtiusgs did sho greet him, but a solemn gladness filled the 
air and a happy fiosh was on the face of the sky. The pU. 
pirn’s old pine tree also by nods and waves whispered its 
glad recogmtion. This tree on which HiuaU'taang patted a 
sad adieu when setting out, had, obedient to his request, 
bent his bead westward and kopt it so while the pilgrim 
travelled in that direction. But when his face woe turned 
to the east and the homeward journey was begun the old 
pine tree true to its friend also turned and bowed with all its 
weight of leaves and branches towards the east.’* 

The Bubeequent oareer of Hiuan*teang was an equally 
busy one. He worked tremendoxisly up to his death in 
iraining a large number of disciples and translating the 
Buddhist texts which be had,brought from India. His in* 
fiueuce on the Chinese life was many-sided. He was one of 
the beat sobolars of the Buddhist philosophy and as suoh 
founded a school in China which carried on the study of 
this philosophy for many years. The famous aocounC of 
his journey, the (“The Record of the Westeni 

’Countries”) inspired many new works on India and created 
an interest in lodian culture unprecedented in China. His 
relations with the Emperor were very cordial and it is 
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probable that he was responBible for shaping the new 
imperial policy of establishing political oootaote with the 
In^ao rulera, a policy that was followed during the greater 
part of the T’ang period- 

His pereonal relations with his Ini^an fnends and spe¬ 
cially with the scholars of K&IaadI were very ooidlal His 
attachment to hie Gam SOabhadra and to his fellow studeme, 
specially Jfi&nabhadra, was also 'very great. Bis Indian 
^ends reciprocated the same sentiments towards him. This 
is beet shown by the incident which occurred at the time of 
fais departure from N^anda. On bearing that he bad de¬ 
cided to go back to China, all the monks of the NalandS 
monastery came to him in a body and begged him not to go 
back. They pointed out to him that India waathe land of 
the Bnddha and that China wwa not a holy land. They aJao said 
that the Buddha could newer be born in Ohloa and the people 
there could not be meritorious. But Hiuan-taaog replied 
that the law of Buddha waa designed for unlmreal difusion 
and that China could not be deprived of Buddha’s favour. 
When all argumeote were of no avail they carried the sad 
ztewB to ^Qabhadra, ^Uabhadra thenoalled for Hioan-teang 
and said: '’Why, Sir, have you come to -this reeolutioni’' 
Hiuan-tsang replied: '’This country is the plaoe of Buddha’s 
birth: it is impossible not to regard it with affection; only 
Hiaan.-Uang’s intention in coming hither was to inquire after 
the groat law for the benefit of his fellow creatuiee... .My 
visit hore has been of the utmost profit. I desire now to go 
back and translate and explain to others what I have heard, 
so aa to cause others also to be eqcally grateful to you.” 
jStlabhadra joyfully replied: "Thefle are thoughts worthy 
of a groat Bodhisattva; my heart anticipates yonr own 'wishes.’ ’ 
He then arranged for Uu departure of the pilgrim. The 
separation must ha-ve been very painful to both the patties. 

The personal contact of the pUgrim with Indian scholars 
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cootiniied ereo after hid return to China. The Chiuefie 
t»DeIabions of Chree lettere originally 'written in Sansbit 
hare been preaerrad in a solitary oomor of Ohinoeo Buddhist 
Utaratnie. They are examples of oorreepoodence which 
passed between Hiuan*tsan|; and Indian friends. The 
trausUtious of these letters given lo the Appendix will show in 
clear light what great fHer^dehip still existed between the 
pilgrim and Indian scholars even after the return of the 
pilgrim to China. 


WAiro HTOAll'XS'd 

Soon after Hiuan*tsaug'B retom, the Bmperor sent in 64$ 
an ambassador named Li Yi*piao to king Haraha of Kanauj. 
This was in return for a mission whioh long Harsha had sent 
to the Chinese Emperor, most probably at the instanoe of 
Hhian-tsang, who was in the court of Ha.r8ha when it was 
despatohed' li Yi*piao was accompanied by another Ohineeo 
officer named Wang Hiuau-ts’d. They reached Magadha 
after a journey of "in* months. On the completion of their 
official mission they visited the Buddhist holy places suoh as 
Baj^r, Grdhrakata and Mahibodbi, and set up votive inS' 
eriptions in Chinese at Oidhrakilta and Bodhga 3 ^ They 
leCumed to China in 647. 

The same year (647) Wang Hiuao'ts'd was entrusted 
with a second Chinese imperial mission to Magadha. On 
his amval at the capital of Harsha he found that the latter 
had died and that his minister had usurped the throne. The 
usurper did not receive the Chinese ambassador 'well. His 
escorts were murdered and his treasures plundered. He 
alone saved his life by fieslng overnight to Nepal which waa 
an ally of China in this period. The i?tng of Tibet, Srong* 
bstan Sgam po, had married a Chinese and a Nepalese prin* 
ceee and hence China, Tibet and Nepal, all the three countries, 
were bound by an alliance. W'ang Hiuaii'ts’d now seemed 
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iniUur^ help £r^m Nepal eod Tibet, marched on Megadha, 
defeated the usurper in battle and took him a prisoner to 
China. 

Wang Hiuaa*t6’5 was sent to India ibr the third time In 
657 to take back home an Indian 'thaumaturge ’ (Tantrik!) 
vho had been sent to China b; some Indian pnhoe at the 
request of the Chineae Emperor. The ‘thaumaturge’ who was 
a Erahmm professed that he was acquainted vitb tho means 
of securing long life. He, however, failed to oonvinoe the 
Chmeee Emperor about bis ability. ‘Wang Hiuau*te’b also 
carried presents from the Emperor to the Buddhist ahrinee in 
Lidia. This time ho went up to the Hahabodhi temple. 

Wang Hiuan-ts’6 was seat to India for the fourth time 
in 664 with the purpose of bringing back a Chinese pilgrim 
named Hiuan*ohao whom he had previously mot in India. 
The ambassador came back to China with Hiuan-chao In a 
short time through Nepal and Tibet. He wrote an account 
of his diSeient journeys to India but it sow survives only in 
quotations found in other works. They give us a glimpse 
of his account which was probably as Interesting and fasoi* 
sating as the 

The Chinese tezte have preserved the biographies of 60 
Chinese monks who had been to during the second 
half of the seventh century a. r. Among them arc found 
some Ocrean and Central Asian monks who were educated In 
.Chins and went to India from China. The example of Sinan* 
tsang bad aroused is their hearts a fervent longing to visit 
India. Some of them came by the overland route. Others 
came by the sea route os the overland oommunicatios had 
already begun to be intempted by the Arab and TibeUa 
Invadeie. Some of these monke did not go back to their 
country but remained in ladia till their death, passing a 
quiet and retired life in the company of Indian monks la tha 
mcnasteriee of India. It was out of joy and not by 
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compulaon that they bad done so. W« bare seen that one 
of the inoBi noted among them, Hiaan*ehao, wooJd not go 
bach to China and had to be taken back hj Wang 
Hiuan*t8’& by special comziiand of the Emperor. 

Hinan chao was educated at the monastery of Tabbing, 
sheng wbiob was the place of Einamteang’s residence. He 
might bare seen the venerable old teaohor and been inspired 
by his talJcs on India, He started for India some time after 
660 by the Central Asian route. On bis way he visited Sog* 
diaaa, Tokharestam and other countries and then passed 
throogh Tibet. But he entered India not by Nepal bat by 
a completely now route^by the Shipki pass to Jslandhara. 
He visited different places in Northern India before he came 
to Magadha. Ea at last settled at N&Ianda for the study of 
the Buddhist philosophy, Wang Hiuan*ts’d mot him in 
oomse of bis third mission to India and on his return gave 
a good report about him to the Emperor. 

On bis retarn to China the Emperor gave him a long 
audience and beard from hM the report on the foreign conn- 
tries viaited by him, !EUuan*ohao did not stay long in 
China. He was soon ordered by the Emperor to eeoort a 
Brahmin sriio had come to the court &om Kashmir. This 
time Hiasn*cbao passed through Balkh, Kapi^i and Sind, 
at last reaching Lata (Kathiawar) where he stayed fox 4 
yean. He then went to South India where he collected diff¬ 
erent kinds of rare medicines for the Emperor. Before start* 
ing for Ch«r»A he went to Bodhgayi and N&land& again, to 
pay bis last homage to bis teachers and friends. But it was 
impossible for him to return to CSilna. Tibet bad declared 
war on China and the Arabs blocked the land route of Central 
Asia, He passed the rest of bis days quietly in a lonely 
monastery in Upper India, 
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TI-TSIHO 

iHid Ust gnat Chinese pilgrim to como to lodia waa 
tsiog. Kart to Eluan-toaog lio ivaa t}i$ greateiH) Buddhiat 
scholar m China. He joined the Buddhist oboroh 7017 ootIt* 
and already at the age of 16 began to entertain the idea of 
going to India. He used to admire the great perseverance 
of f^'hien and the noble entbnsiaam of Hiuaii*tsaog. Bub 
temperamentally he was unlike Hiuan>teang. He had no 
interest in the philoeophy of Buddhism and put greater am> 
phasis on the observanoe of monastio discipline like Ih*hien. 

Hie projected journey to India could not be undertaken 
before a. n. 671. He was then 37 years of age. He assem¬ 
bled a nombor of monks aronnd him, but at the time of tak¬ 
ing passage on a mercbantmaf^ll his followers got frightened 
a nd went back; he abne continued bis T 05 'age. He did not 
go to India diroctly. He passed soTwal years at Srisijaya 
(Sumatra) which had grown to he the most imporCant centre 
of learning under the patronage of the Saileoira kings. He 
scrupulously studied the manners and oustoms of the Bud¬ 
dhism of this kingdom and one of his personal works, the lian 
Ant ki kui mi fa ck'mn. is a record of the Buddhist religion 
as practised In that region. 

Yi*tsing then passed ewer to India. Tbc places visited 
by him in India were: TamiaUpti, lUjglr, Vai4£li, KuA- 
nagara. Samath, HSlandS. etc. He spent ten years in 
Hilanda studying and making copies of Buddhist terts. 
When he returned to China in a. d. 695 he bad with him a col¬ 
lection of 400 Sanskrit manusoripts. The most stupen¬ 
dous work of his busy life in China was the translation of the 
code of discipline of the Bpddbist school called 
vSda. He also compiled a abort Sanskut-Chmese dictionary 
tor the nse of the Chinese znookaw’ho desired to learn Ssoskrit. 

The laabOkiuesa traveller to come to Ii^a in the T'ang 
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period was Wa.k'ong. Whoa he left Cauna in A, D. 751 ho 
was still a layman. He was seat on an offlcial mission to 
escort the Indian ambassador who had come to China from 
the kingdom of Kapffe. He passed by Kuchar, Kashgar, ^ 
Shignan in the Pamirs and Wakhan and reached the Indus 
by ^ route of Yaain and Gilgit valley. He first camo to 
Ud^Syana and GandhSra which were under the kingdom of 
^piii in this period. Her© ho \Tas converted to Buddhism, 

He sprat several years in Kashmir probably studying the 
Buddhist te^. He then eisited the holy places in different 
parts of India before returning to China in a. ©. 790 This 
time also he passed through Central Asia staying for sometime 
m KucW, A short account of his traveU has been preeerved. 

China also entortaiaod politdoal relations with different 
^ 1 ^ kiogdoma such as Ceylon, Baltistan, Kapia, lUddiySna, 
wndhara, Magadba, Kashmir, etc., for about a hundred 1 
y«ra from a. d. 843 to 758. In order to maintain these rela- 
tioas a number of imperial envoys came to India in different 
^riods bat no systematic accounts of the journeys undertaken 
by them have come down to us, 

PIWBQrS or TEB S<iKO PBWOD 

Although the great period of Sino-Indian relations prac¬ 
tically came to an end towards the middle of tbo Sth century, 
Chinese monks still continued to come to at irregular 
ioteivalfl up to about the middle of the Uth century. The 
<^mg years of the T’ang period were quite barren. Poli- 
tioal troubles had started within the country. Central Asia 
had passed out of the control of the Chinese central authority, 

The overland routes to India were aU blocked, 

^ “uaber of CJjinese monks came to India between a. n. 

B 1?^* names have been preserved in the 

Buddhist Encyclopaedia, the J’o-fcsu-J’onp-h*, but no detaUed ^ 
account of their travels is available. They camo to India as 
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mere pilgrims to the holy places. They had no farther in¬ 
terest in India. The age of Hinan-tsaiig and Yi-fsin^ was 
long OTW. Tho period of cultural ooUaboratioa between 
the Wq great coantries had ended. But piety still moved 
the heart of many devout Buddhists of China. The number 
of timse ^thc oame to India in this period was imposing. In 
A. n. 9M, ^ve are told, 300 Ohioese monks eUrted for India. 
They were abroad for 12 years- One of them, Ki*ye, has left 
a short aceounb of his travel. In 966,157 persons responded 
to an invitation from the Emperor to go to I ndia to pay the 
Imperial homage to the holy places. Last of all one Huai- 
wen, who had already been to India on two previous oco^ 
done, came to India for the third time in 1031. He went 
back in the year 1039. 

Five Chinese inscriptions set up at BodhgayS by some of 
these travelldrs have been discovored. The first of these ie 
afetributed to a Ctineee monk named Che-yi who came to 
India towards the end of the lOth century. He had engraved 
this inscription in order to keep a record of his pious act* 
The second is dated 1022. It was sot up by a monk named 
K*o*yun. The third and the fourth are dated in the same 
year (a. n. 1022) and are duo respectively to two Chinwe 
monks named Yt-te’mg and Shao-p'in. The fifth inscription 
dated a. D. 1933 is due to Huai-wen.who came to Iru^ to 
erect two votive stupas at BodhgayS in the name of the Dowa\ 
ger EmpresB and the Emperor of China. 

The lastof these insoriptiocs set up by Hoax-wen in i. n. 
1033 Btands as a sort of tombstone of about a millenniam 
of close relationship that existed between the two largwb. 
agglomerations of races on earth and bear testimoi^ to thft 
apleadid work ofoiriliiation which they achieved. It is akp 
the last homage that United China paid to the genius of India 
in a moving language which the vagaries of nature oould 
stamp out even after nine oentaries of devastation. 


APPEKDIX t 


SOME LETTEBS OP HIOAK-TSANG AND HIS INDIAN 
FAIENDS 


Tliroo JetcerawUoh Iiato been preserved in Hai-li’s Lift 

of U\Man Uang (Ciiiae^e test, obap. vii) were originally 
TOCten by the pilgrim end his Indian friends in Sanskrit. 
Two of them, partially preserved in the Chinese BuddhiHb 
Encyolopaedia —tai t'fmg to*—were translated by 
Chavannes in IVencb (Zw InscriptwM CA*noww it Sodfigam 
Eevue de I’Histoire des Religions. mQ). PuU translations 
of the three letters are given here as they throw considerable 
light on the personal Ues that eaaated between Indian and 
foreign scholars at such an early period. Hiodn-tsang Lad 
two Banetrit names. The h&hiyaiuets used to call him 
Mahd^rana-deva wlnle the lEnayaniste called him Mokfaditxt 
or Mok^ya. Ib is under this latter name that be is ad- 
dressed in the following letter. 

(0 


Lima OF PiujNAnEva awn JsaHAFaaaEa to Hroau-Tsairo 
iLif«<^Sitian.i8anff, Nanking edition, Til, chap, vii. 
pp. 15a* 25b). 

In the Bu mmev , 5th month of the year 652 a. n the 
Venerable monks . Che-knang (Jasoaprabha), Hui-Vion 
(Ptajasdeva)* and others of the MahSbodhi.vihara in Middle 
India sent a letter to the Master of the Law (*.«. Hinan-taang). 
Jfianaprabha was a great scholar of both the Hinayana and 
Ifoheyana Utcrature. and of the Uteratore of other reUgions 
such as the four Vedas, the five vidySs, etc. He was at the 
top of all disciples of the great teacher of law, gOabhadre. 

confused with snothor Riii which 
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Hd was IiODOured by all learners of tbe Five Indies. PraiftS' 
devn was well aoquaiQted and ez»rcised io the literature of 
tbe eighteen soliooU of lUnayana. His knowledge and great 
virtue bad won for him univaxsal eateem. While in India 
Hiuan-taang had occasion to defend the teaching of MshS- 
y&na against the attacks of tbe partisans of HinaySna hut 
tbe oourtebos polemics had not at ail diminished tbe esteem 
aud sympathy which they had for him. So Praifiadeva sent 
with the Bbikau Dharma'Tardhana (? Fa chang)* of the same 
VIbara a letter to Kixian-t^aog with the copy of a Stotra 
which he had composed and a pair of white oLotha. The letter 
wae the following; 

"The Stbarira Prajfiadera who associates with men 
of groat wisdom in the temple of Mahabodhi near the Vaira* 
Sana of Lord Buddha sends this letter to Hokelcarya of KahS* 
cin^ who knowu well and lias penetrated well onto the Sutras, 
Vinayas and the innumerahle Sfistras. He humbly wishes 
that tbe latter may ever be &ee from illness and su£ering« 

X, Bhiksu Prajasdera, have now oomposed an eulogy 
on tlie greet divine transformations of Buddha (Trik&ya- 
Btotral) and also a 'Comparative estimate of tbe Sutras, 
Ssstras, etc.* X hand them over to Bbikgu Fa*cbasg who 
will oatry them to you. Among us the Ac&rya, the Venerable 
Bbadanta jSSaaprabha, possessed of numerous and limitlcea 
knowledge, joins me in enquiring about yon. The Up&sakas, 
here, always olfer their salutations to yon. We all are send* 
ing yon a pair of white oloths to show that we are not forget* 
fill. The road is long. So do not mind the amalliieBe of tbe 
present. We wish you may acoept it. As regards the 
Sutras and $i8tras which you may require, please send 
us a list. We willoopy them and send them to you. This is, 
Moks&carya, all that we want to inform yon. This is for 
*QuiM* Fa-ebaa^ litesall^ means " Dhanna.loog'*. Thd msy 
be resCor^ •« Dhaiiita<vsrdhaDa. 
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*coaTeyiny to you from » dist&oce oar loving thoughte." 


(«■) 

LBTTBB OF HIXTlH.TSuro TO JKiKAFBABHi 


J^-obang (Dbanaa-vardhana I) returned in the 2nd 
month, spring, of the 5ih year yong-hoei (664). The follow¬ 
ing letter was written by Hiuan-teang to JfiaQftp»bha, the 
same year and sent through rVohang: 

‘‘The BhiksQ Hiuen-laang of the oountry of the Groat 
T’ang rolera humbly wriMe to the hfaetor of Law, tho teacher 
of Tripitaka, Bhadanto JflSuapiablia of Magadba in Middle 
India. I returned more than 10 years ago. The froatiere 
of the countries are far away fromeaoh other. I had no netva 
from you. My anxiety went on inoreariug. By en^^uiring 
from Bhihfu Pa-chaag I learn that you are woU. My 
eyes become bright end it seems I see your lace. Pen can- 
not d«cribe the joy I feel at the news. Tha climate now ie 
becoming hot and I oannot say bow it will be afterwards.' 

2 learnt from an ambassador who rooently came back 
from India that the great teacher Silabhadra is no more in 
this world. On getting this news I wae ovenriiolmed with 
eoiTOw that knew no bounds. Alee! the boat of this sea of 
Apflering bas foundered: the eye of men and gods has closed. 
How to express the eorrow that hie disappearance causes us? 
-...In the pest when the Great Buddha withdrew his light 
^yapa contianed his work and extended it; wbUe Sfiflavass 
left tl^ world Upagupta continued to give exposition of h» 
beautiful law. Now that a general of the Iaw haa rstumed 
to his true place let the masters of law in their tom perform 
their dutioe. I only wish that the pure explanations and the 
jubtle discussions (of the law) may spread in vest waves like 


^ a referrace t© th® terribly hot bujoqiw of Not. 

ba« very trying for the 
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as 


tbfi waves of the four seas and that the holy knowledge may 
be eternal like the five mountaine. 

Among the SQtras and Saetrss that I, Hiuan-teang, 
had brought with me, I have already tranalated the !Pop5cdm- 
Wfi»R»-j5aafrft ajxd other works in all 30 volumee. The KoSa 
&nd the Nydi/anusdra'^Ssira* are not yet ftiHy translated. 
They viH certainly be completed this year. 

At preaeflt the Devaputra (i.e. the Emperor) of the great 
T’ang dynasty through hjs pemooal holiness and by his 
numerous felicitiee guidea the country and brings peace to 
the people. With the affection of a Cakravarti king and like 
a Dhannar&Ja, he helpe the propagation of the law to far 
away places. In regard to the Sutrae and SSatras translated 
we have obtained the favour of a preface &om his divine pen, 
la regard to them the officers have loeeived the order for 
•circulatiDg the texts in all the kingdoms. Even the nsigb- 
bouring coirntries will receive all of them when the order is 
executed. Although we are near the end of the kalpa the 
shining glory of the law is still very sweet and perfect. It is 
not at all different &om Its manifestation in the Jetavana at 
SrSvaati. 

I should humbly like to let yon know that while crossing 
the Indus 1 had lost a load of sacred terts. I now eeiwi yon a 
list of those terla annexed to this letter. I request you to 
send them to me if you get the chance. I am sending some 
amall articles as present. Please accept them. The road is 
long and it is not possible to send much. Do not disdain it. 
the salutations of Hiuan.tsang.'’ 

•Ko4o Iwre refers to AbMdfiarmaicoia^ffaiJtyi of Vasobuidhu ia 
SO obaP^ (NsnjM Tbs translation was eomwenosd oa lOtb 

oi the 6fib mooth of 661 and completed on the S7tb of the 7th aouCh 
of 4W. The other work is tbs i/ydySnusora-rfirtro of Sassbahhadra 
0aziiio 1S66), lU translation was oomiuaiMsd oo tbs 1st day of the 
first month of 663 and complatied on tbs LOth day of the Tth month of 
>654. The date of tbe letisr is the ted nmnlb of 664. 
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lATTBR OF HrO^*T3AS.'G TO TRlWlDSTA 
“Tbe Bhiksu HiuaA-teaag of the ^ab T'&ng country' 
leGpecbfuUy 'wriUs to the Master of Xaw, the teacher of Tripi- 
{aka, FrajfiSde^ of the hbbSbodliivihira : A long time haa 
elapsed. There vas no news from you and so I was greatjy 
ant ions. There was no means of calming the anxiety. 'When 
Bhik^u Dharma-yardhana (Fa>oliaQg1) came with your letter 
I came to learn that you sro all well. This gave me great 
joy. I hare received the pair of white cloths and the 
bundle of Stotras (sent by you). It is a great honour to me 
which I did not merit. I feel much ashamed. The weather 
is gradually becoming hot. I do not know what it will bo 
afterwards and bow you will keep. 

Yon have reduced to nothingjiess the Sflstms of hundred 
schools and maintained the integrity of the Sutras with its 
nine divisions (novdn^-buddJiaiasana). You have raised 
the banner of the Right Law and led every one to the goaJ> 
You have beaten the drum of victory and defeated the oppo¬ 
nents. Supreme in knowledge you have ohaUenged all the 
kings. You must therefore feel very happy. 

I, Hiuan-tsaog, am a fool. I am also growing old and 
failing in strength. I remember your merits and respect 
you for your IdDdness, These thou^te tire me more. When 
I was in India I met you in the Assembly at BAnyakubja and. 
discussed the Ssstras together before the kings aod theis* 
numerous foibwers in order to settle the doctrinal issues. 
One party defended the MahaySoaand the other defended the 
incomplete religion (lit. half religion, the Hinayina). 
During the debate the atmosphere sometimes grew very 
tense and somotimeB very low. My only intention was Ur 
fcUow the logic and not to show' any partiahty, It is due to 
this that wa were opposed to each other. When the meeting 
ended our mutual opposition also coded. Now the messenger 
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taa Iwought your letter and your apobgy.* Why do you 
ieop it in iiind ? You are deeply learned, your style is 
lucid, your determination is strong, and your oharaoter is 
high. Even tlie wayea of the Anavatapta lake cannot he 
«mpared to yours. The olearnesB of a ma^ cannot equal 
yours. You are a bright example to your disciples. I wish 
you had followed the good law (i. t. MahaySna) in your eluci¬ 
dation of the religion. When the lo^ is perfect speech reaches 
its Uioits. Nothingcan surpass the Mah6yana. I am sorry 
that you have not yet imhibcd a deep in it. You prefer 
goat and deerto the white cow, and crystal to a ma^. You 
possess hrightneas and great virtue. Why do yon ignore 
it ? Your body is brittle and short*Uved like an earthen pot. 
You should decide to have faith in Alamkara (t Mahayina- 
gu^ralamieam) so that you may not have to regret befcre youx 
death. 

The messenger is now going back. I send you this advtoe 
which is an expreasioo of my love for you. I ana sending 
you a small thing as an expression of my gratefulness for 
yonr present. This cannot represent my deep respect ft>r 
you. I hope you understand me. Lhiring my return while 
crossing the Indus I lost a load of the holy texts, I am send- 
xng you a list of them with this letter, I request you to send 
them to me. 

With respects of Bhikgu Hiuan-Wang.” 

■Tbs apology referred to by Hiaa«*t«aag must have been oon- 
ixi the ‘HDompecative estimate of the 4&straa and Sucm" nen- 
tioned in PraiciSdevs^e letter. It waa evidently eompoeod to answer 
gThW i* of the poinbe raised by Hiuan-teang. 
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CHINESE INSOHIPTIOKS OF BODHCAYA 
I 

TBS nOOSlTTIOir 07 TB£ ItOVK OBS-’Il CtTCa A. D. 9dD 

Tta mock Oko-yi of the great Hact ooiintiy had £rat 
taken the tow to exhort three hundred thoueacd men to 
practise the conduct which aasures a higher birth, to make e 
charity of three hundred thousand copies of Shan Skcn King 
(Sutra relating to tha higher birth) and to recite it himself 
three hundred thousand times. Such a merit, as mentioned 
aboTe, coaduces to the birth in the inner To^ta (heayen). 
Now, arriring in Magadha, he has admired the VajrlsaTta and 
has humbly met the abbot of VijQSnam&tra (School). Kui>pao 
and a group of yenferable monks had together taken the tow 
to go to be born in Tuflta (heaven). Amongst the three hun* 
dred thousand persons Kul-pao is the first, Cbe-yi rs the se* 
cond, Euaog'fong the third and the others mentioned in 
order are Hni-yen, Oh’oog-ta, Ta'iuan-tsun, Yuan'cheo, 
Yi'Sien, Hni siu, Cbe*yong, Fong*sheQg. Xs’iug*yun, etc. 
They have together desited to pay homage to Maitreya, 
the oompassionate and the honoured one, and haye now 
engraved the images of seven Buddhas which they place on 
record. 

IX 

TSB mSCBXfTIOK 07 TBE UOlfti E’O^TtTK DATED A. D. 1022 

Hemoir on the bodies (kaya) and the thrones of Buddba 
by monk, K'o-ycn, a transmitter of the Sutras and teacher 
of the ^aetias, a native of Si-ho of the great Song Empire. . 

K'o-yun left the Imperial territory came to contem¬ 
plate on the country of Buddha. When he saw the marvellous 
traces and the holy vestiges how could he help not becoming 
a respectful panegyrist of the gladdeniug ezeoUenoe (of the 
Buddha)! K’o-yun exhausted all his remaining resources 
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, . thenorth oftheBodiiitr©© 

===- 3 =?#= 

. -, 1 , (^roftas hifl aent mente by writing, tft© 

^ not oaough W hi. ».?*« to toeh «i 

"“‘To truo of tho of Bodhi io th^ 

" Gre.t One. Thou h»t comi««io»tothe being. .«d 
Thou aupportest the truth. ., ,k 

Even w Jn ThouXt net nu^idfeat outeide. lha 

anperaaturtl influeoce of Thine ©x^t 
AU the ern.nooue doctrine, nto 

ii,lbypteoence-Jlthetie.otmty end know. 

Old by tt^one^ yeere-Thy moon-like fece keepe- 
itaelf ©ver &©ah. 

He ©leo mad© this eulogy: , « .uaoiaoofl 

The ooErtempletion of four timeaeight C*- «• 3^ 

. jB^bXuncitleee-the mnltitude (of epeoteld^e) of 

i^^hy eS^bichL ocoen-hke (deep) beve the eppeer- 

‘■^X^^TXh boere toe eve.tike eign look. Iii» a 
ni.ee of gold; Thy eye-brow, look like the ecoumuietion of 

^“tdnnrable ere Thydi^ne end extreoriinary ann.; Thy 
BndSm nndertoTk to celehrale to. «el bodice. The 
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JxxJibs of Bnddha are tbreo w nombor —he celebrated them 
tote after another. 

Be praieed the Nirmavakaya in those words: 

The depth of compeesioo is the trath (that is told by) 
Th; mcx>a'like &ce; on many occasions Tboa hast saved men 
from the midst of hre. 

For the children Thou hast bequeathed a means of cnriqg, 
Thou hast made a rosary of pearls to maintain through it 
friendship and relationship. 

The three rabiclee have opened the path of Bodhi» the 
five doctrines hare fought the darkness of dust. 

The day ^rhen we become batoful and planged in tbs 
passions, we do not sea any more the body that is beyond the 
ceach of human beings. 

Ee praised the SanithcffMya in these words : 

Haring completed ten thousand voyages in course of 
eountless balpoe^e carries with him all beings beyond the 
gates of human affection. 

The originai dust is all washed and its unoloanUness 
remored; a ^rmony penetrates the mountains and the rivers. 

Of all the Buddhas the body has no obstacle; all the 
hearts are baffled in attempts to reach it. 

iBbr good, is given up the ocean of the three worlds; the 
essence of egoism is entirely destroyed. 

He praised the Dhamaka^ in these words: 

The field of knowledge borders on the domain of the Law 
DharmadhStu); subtle excellenoe penetrates all through tbs 
sands and the dusts. 

He is powerfiil. without birth and death^mysterious 
and beyond the grasp of the cause and the effect. 

He is always within the world but hois not of the world-^ 
even in his holy place he cannot be found at all. 

When the expreaeioos of my admiring heart were ox« 
haurted I met for the first time the pitre and calm body. 
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Tho thi'e^ bodies having been pnised, it remained to 
praido the three thrones that belonged to them. 

He praised the throne of Nirm&^kdya in these words: 

The five Indies possess his marvellous veetiges; he is 
born in the centre of the siz directionB. 

Downwards he penetrated up to the foundation of the 
golden wheel—upwards he went far above the surface of the 
emb. 

Dust and pain never roach him—how can water and fire, 
affect him? 

Once he routed the amy of M&ra bis Jion*like roaring 
was calmed. 

Ho praised the throne of Sarniihogaicdyci in these words: 

The throne is setup beyond the three worlds—its bright* 
ncas reaches the'woxld of the gods above. 

The fiio of the kalpa will always be hard to attain; how 
ooiild the artists of this world imitate this model easily? 

The fame of the Queen of Elowers is sstnoxdina^ and 
reaches iar<—the doctrine of the marvellous loiowLedge is 
powerful and glorious. 

Xdke a jewel it enters the grains of the dust and the aand— 
endowed with a longlife it enters all parts of the great void. 

He praised the throne of the DhofPtaJcdya in these words: 

Without beginning, without birth, without end—his 
traces are universally beyond the infiuence of the past and 
the future. 

Although immobile, it has within it five paths—although 
silent aod calm, it absorbs the three calamities. 

The pdlAds of the spread secretly—the obstaolee 

such as suffenug and hatred ate removed. 

Even after passing through myriads of kalpaa it remains 
in Its heart free from the worldly dimt. 

1 have selected those that appeared to me to be the best 
of my hximble expressions and I have used them for praising 
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tie beautiful principle of tie unborn. 

I seem to be trying to meMUxe tie heavens with the eyes 
of a How can I know the heighti I have feebly 

expressed my sentiments of faith and admiration. 

I now make use of the eulogy of the marvelous excel¬ 
lence of the three bodies and of the sculptures that I have 
executed of the extraordinary acts of the thousand Buddhas, 
in order to secure the proepsrity of the glorious sovereign of 
my eountry andto winfor him for many years a holy longevity. 

The Emp«or of the Great Song dynasty humbly wished 
ih 4 t his destiny should be like the water of the celestial lake 
which is abundant and which neither diminisheenor increases, 
that hie prosperity should be like the celeetial peak of the 
monntein which is high and which always remains high and 
maiestio. My acvercdgn desired also that in future in this 
oocffitry there should be somebody to occupy continuonsly 
the place of Sahkha—that in other regions there would be 
in the future generations a fame like that of Oandrachattra 
that if henceforth ai^ one composes a eulogy of the marvelbus 
trace* and the holy vestigee, he should take care to write it 
and make a memoir of it. 

Recorded in the month of the yearjea-ewof tho 

period rw»-A» (a. O- 1022) of the great Song dynasty. 

nr 

TSS rSSOBIPTIOH 0» TSB KOHIt YMS’ISG DATED A. ». 1022 

The monk Yi-tfi’ing and the disciple of the master Yi-Un 
of the Dhyina court of the prosperous religion in the eastern 
capital of the great Song Empire acquit themselves of the 
charge of offerings kaeSy a, woven with golden threads, offered 
as a token of gratitude for the four acts of kindness and three 
indulgences. After having spread it and hung it on the 
throne of Buddha in India they set up a stupa in atone. The* 
4th day of the 4th month of the 6rfi year I'ifnM (i. n. 1022> 
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the Up&lhyija Pien>«heD^ b&iog the great master (of the 
ceremo&y)* 

IV 

TES UlBOBmTON OF SHAO'F'QT PATBD A. D. 1022 
The monkShaO'p'in of the eourt of holiness flourishing 
in the eastern capital of the great Song Empire has brought a 
kss&ya of golden threads^ after hsTing spread it and hung it 
on the throne of Buddha, he has set up a stupa in stone. He 
has done it in recognition of the fear acts of kindness and three 
indulgences. Toi this good vork he hopes to be under the 
tree with dragon flowers. Written on the 4th day of the 4th 
month of the 6th year t’ien-hi (a. t. 1022 ), 

V 

TEE XNSOBXmOK OF EUAl.WEtr DATED A. D. 1033 
The erection of a stupa in honour of the Emperor T’ai- 
tsong hy tho Emperor and the Eowager Empress of the great 
Song dynasty: 

Of the great Song dynasty, the Emperor who is of saintly 
and pacific character, a wise warrior, good and intelligent, 
pious and virtuous, and the Dowager Empress who is in hai* 
mony with the original principle, who honours virtue and is 
good, who has a bng life, does good to others and is saintly, 
hare respectfully charged the motdc Huai'wen with, the task 
of going to the country of Magadha in order to erect a stupa 
by the side of the Vajr&eana dedicated to T'ai*t 800 g, the 
Emperor who was perfectly good, in harmony with reason, 
iHvinely meritorious, saintly and virtnons, padfe and warrior,. 
clear*minded andillnstrious, endowed with wide intelligence 
and profoundly pious. 

The Emperor T*ai*t«oi3g humbly desired to go up to the 
abode of the devas, to receive personally from Buddha the 
account which confirms the scriptures, to attain the resi* 
deuce of the good saints for all timea aehis place of habitation* 
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60 that tb« worahip of Sakra ajid Brabma might bo his great 
rcoompeose aod the majeetio and supernatural ittaceoce 
might rei» his dynaaty for ever to a higher position. 

Written on the l9Ui day of the first month of the 12th 
year ming-lao, i^e year being marked by the eigne kvi-ytt 
<A. n. 1033). 


CHAPTER IV 


BUDDHISH IH CHINA * 

The dream of the Emperor Misg-ti to which we haTo 
already referred is a pious ficlioa. The story waa forged in 
later times in the Buddhist milieu in order to lead to the foreign 
religion a prestige which it did not eajoy in China la the 
period when it was first introduced. The Chines© mind was 
from early times much imbued with Con^dan ideals. It was 
largely concerned with the maintenance of the social order 
whioh centred round theanceetom and the Emperors who were 
placed in charge of that society by HeaTen. The Emperor 
was the Son of Heaven. Any form of belief which ran coun¬ 
ter to this ideal and which dissuaded people from folfilling 
their obligations towards neighbours, relativee, ancestors and 
the Emperors would be decried by the Cbineao intelligentsia, 
more so if it wore a foreign religion. 

Buddhism was not likely to get a warm reception from 
the Chinese at the first stage. It was more or less considoied 
as an object of oniioeity, and if not respected was not at least 
looked down upon. The foreign missionaries had to work 
hard in order to create in China an interest in Buddhism. 
The first two missionaries, Kaiyapa Mitahga and Dhar- 
maraksa, we know, translated a number of works into Chinese 
in order to give the people a general idea of Buddhism. 
Their works contained a resuni of the legenda of the birOi 
and childhood of the Buddha, his predication, and the toMn 
ppinciptes of Buddhism. There wns also a text on the piin- 
oiples of ascetic life for those who wanted to follow the way of 
spiritual perfection. Another, entitled the “Sutra of 43 Sec¬ 
tions”, which has been preserved up till now, is clearly a 
catechism Ibr the use of the missionaries iat ond l n g ho preach 
the Buddhist religion in foreign countriee. Sneh judicioas 
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deldctions from the saored collection n^ero ma de in order to 
create an interest in tbe Buddhist faiih among the Chineeo. 

Ngan She kao and hU colleagues translated in the 2Dd 
-t^nd 3rd canturiee such a large Dumber of tenets that their 
work did not fail to create that sympathy for Buddhism which 
was required for ita propagation. One hundred and seveaty* 
Dine tranabtlons are ascribed to Ngau She*kao alone. Apart 
&om the translations, the life which these Buddhirt zniKsion* 
ariee led in China must have impreseod tho Ohincec very 
faTouraUy and attracted them quickly to this foreign religion. 
Buddhism was then in its prime purity. The missionaries 
''vere inspired hy a great ideal and it was for the sako of that 
ideal that they bad mado the hasardous journey across the 
deeerts of Central Asia. This great ideal had induced them 
to live the pure ascetic life which orthodox principles of 
Buddhism demanded. 

Their sacrifice was not in Tain. Chinese scholars soon 
came forward to take up the pen in defence of Buddhism and 
in order to establish its greatness as a religion, Tbe first of 
these wtiterB was a certain Uou-taeu who Uved towards the 
end of the 2ndoentuiy. Mon-taeu compaies the Oonfucian 
tenets with Buddhism and says; 

Let us consider the traditions transmitted by the three 
dynasties and the doctrinal practicesof tbe literati... .bene* 
Tolenee, justice and purity are much esteemed. Your fellow- 
dtizans transmit your acts and year fame reaches the othn 
shores of the sea. Such is the Line of conduct followed by the 
average literati but not appreciated by the people who have 
practi^ detachment. The ^ramaoas practise the *way’ 
and the 'tirtue* »-tiA repla< e by them the pleasures of tbe 
world. They turn to purity and wisdom and avoid the plea* 
sures of the family What can be more wonderful than 
this? What can be roore remarkable than this V* 

Mcu*tsea was well veised in the Chinese classics. He bad 
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* powrerfoi style and the argwneate put forward by him in 
avpnr of Buddhism seem convinoing. People like him nwft 
hftv© done a good deal in the spread of Buddhism in Oiins. 
^jhat is the leaioii why Buddhism after its first infiltration in 
China went on graduaEy fiourishing. Missionaries far from 
being discouraged to uodertokethe journey to China along ^ 
hard and dangerous route of Central Asia were more and more 
attracted towards that country. 

The members of tie small dynaaties then ru^ o^er 
China were not q.uite unsympatbetic towards Buddl^m. We 
do not know what Intereit they were actoally taking in the 
propagation of BuddhUm. The Chinese acoounte teil ue 
that many of them were responsible for building Buddhist 
mowterie* in various parte of CJhina. We are told that 
during the rule of the Tsin dynasty Buddhism became a 
very important foctor in Chinese life. The Emi^ror Wu 
(265-290) showed great interest in the Buddhist religion and 
a large number of monasterit* was built in differool parte of 
the Munlry hy his order. The Emperor Min (313-816) also 
had two monasterie* built: these were the Tong Mu we and 
the?o«w«eatCh’ang-ngan- We a» further told that during 
(he reign of these two monarchs about 180 religions esUbbsh- 
zoents wore founded in the two cities, Nanking and ih’ang- - 
ntan. The total number of Buddhist monks was 3700 in this 
^pd. The figuie is quite modest and the account reems to 

be reliable. , ,, ^ » 

In the succeeding period also Buddhism is said to have 
woeived the same patronage foom the rulers of China. The 
Song rulers had their capital in the south and under tlw 
natronage Buddhism was flourishing in the south. The offi- 
aocount tells us that Yuan-ti (317422) built two large 
monasteries at Nanking, the Wa hmn m and the Long 
huan iH. each of which used to accommodate one thouswid 
nsonks Ming-ti (822-325) built two monasteries, the M%ng 
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King sat aodlVK) ch'ang sst and assemUad tliere more than 
ooe hundred Buddhist scbobrs. Ch'eng-ti (320-342} buiJt 
t9ro mosastori&s, the CKcmg hing sat aiid X/a yt sat, each of 
vhich accommodated about one thousand monks, Kien 
Weii'tl (371*373) erected numerous statues for the wonhi|r 
of the Buddhists aodfbandcd monasteries for accommodating 
the monks. Hiao Wu-ti (373*396) fbondod the monasteries 
of Svang t’si ast and Pen hi att and Ngan-ti (397-417) the 
monasterj of Ta she aae. During 101 yeara of their rule 
170C8 small end gT^t Buddhist mBtitutions vero founded 
tkrocLghoat the Empire and 263 Tolumea of sacred h'rts 
translated. Wb do not know how £sr the figure giren for the 
institutions founded is correct. So far as tlie number of 
translations is concerned it is Quite acourato, 

DTODEISSI OTOBft TBE WRl DYKASTy 

A dafiiiitA pro-Buddhietic attitude was taken in this ported 

by the milow of the North. The Wei (Toba) dynasty was 
fbrmded by the foreign barbarians of thoNorthln 366 and they 
were in power till the middle of the sixth ceutury. The Wei 
period was one of the ^atest epochs in the history of 
OKiaeee Buddhist art. We shall discuss later on the Wee 
contribution to the development of art in China. In regard 
to Buddhism one of the founders of the Wei supremacy, 
8 he*hu, promulgated in 335 an edict of toleration in the follow^ 
ing terms : 

“Buddha is a god worshipped in the foreign couotrire. 
He may not be worthy of reced-ring offerings from tho Empe¬ 
rors of China and from the Chinese. But I, who was bom in 
the frontier province, have the good fortune to be a ruler of 
China. In regard to reUgions duties I must abide by the 
customs of my people. As Buddha is a foreign god it is in 
the fitness of tbinge that I should worship him. It is a pity 
that the same old laws of ancient times should be followed 
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OToa ® ^ perfect and fcultUsa why 

should they still stick to tho custozufl of the ancient dynastie®? 
Mv people are called barbarian. I grant them the privilege 
lo'>«>r8hip Buddha and adopt the Buddhist faith if they like 
to do 80 . 

Such was the poHoy adopted by the Wei rulete. It waa 
hound to give a great impctuB to the propagation of Bud¬ 
dhism throughout North China. The official account which 
iEt given of theb patronage to Buddhiem may be exaggerated 
butetillitgivesan idea of the prosperous condition of 
BxiddhiBm. The account runs ae follows; 

“Wu-ti (Sfifi-iO?) founded IS caityaa and two monaa- 
teries. the t'ai m and the Ting 1*0 «e and personally 
corned sacred texts. He also erected a thouaaud statues m 
gold and every month ontertaiaed 3000 Buddhist monhs in 
» religions convocatioju Ch'eng.tl {453-465) encouro^ the 
study of Buddhism in various vays. During his roign the 
number of monks and nuns bad risen to 30,000. Hien Wen- 
ti (465*476) built the monastery of Chao yin see solely for tiie- 
use of the monks of the contemplative pohool of Buddhism 
(dhySjia). Hiao Wen-ti (476*479) built the IJgan yang s« 
and took a peraoosd interest in the Buddhist religion. The 
number of Buddhist monks and nuns rose up to 40,000 dor- 
ing his reign. Siuan Wu-ti (499-515) himself explained the 
Buddhist text entitled Viinala-larti-nirdeia in his palace 
and founded four monasteries P'u 40t, Tong see, Ta «e and. 
Ting eee and conaUntly entertained 1000 monks. Hiao 
Miog*td (515-528) founded at Ye the To W? «e and his auccea- 
sor built five monasteries and constructed ten thousand atatuee 
4n stone. Wu-ti (5S2-534) built in Ch’ang-ngan the monastery, 
of the Cht k'i «e in order to accommodate 200 monks.. 
Wen*ti (5S4-51) built the Pan jam to acoommodate the poor 
and the old and himself recited the sacred texts. Thus durii^ 
170 years of the Wei rale 47 big mouasterfes were built in- 
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Lo-Taag, Ch’sng-ngan and T« by Imperial orders. Grottos 
were excarated in the northern hUle near Ta-foog over 
A distance of 30 H. The f^maUer princaa built in this period 
839 temples and the private families more than 30^ suoh 
temples. The number of monks and nun? we in this period 
more than two millions.’' 

Under the patronage of the Wei, Lo-yang and Cb'ang- 
Dgan became the greatest centres of Buddhist aetivities in 
China. It was then that the famous Tao-ngan, about whom 
we have already spoken, liv^ and wrote. Ho was responsiblv 
for creating tho same interest in the Bxiddhwt learning ast tho 
rulers were doing in the field of Buddhist art. Tao*ngan» 
disciples had imbibed a deeper i nte«8t in Bud<Ihism than befiDrv 
and went into tbe interior parts of the (•ountry to proi»agatc 
the new faith. Tao-nganwaa also instrumental in attracting 
great Indian pertonaUties to China, All tbe groat transUtora 
Bnddhiat tarts, Kum&ra}ir», BnddhaysAas, Pnnyatr&ta. 
Bodhiiuoi,eto., were in China in this period. Their personal 
influence and their work went a long way in establish ir^ 
Buddhism firmly in China. 

The break-up of the Chinese Empire at the end of the Eau 
dynasty in 220, the encroachment of foreign invaders sym- 
pathetic towards Buddhism, the weakening of the Chinese 
literati who uiualJy hung upon a strong centralized Imperial 
power, eto. contributed to the great juooess of Buddhism in 
-China. The lack of a religion in China staroeg enough to 
-counteract the influence of Buddhism was also helpful to the 
spread of Buddhism in sudh a short period. 

The common people had a real need of religion. Be* 
sides, a seotion of the Chinese people wbo were under the 
influence of Taoism was already mystically bent and when 
•tiey discovered that there were elements of mysticism in 
Buddhism which were fimilar to theTaoistio prindplea they 
were drawn to it. 
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LtJ'SttAS SOHOOt 

The fijet definite conaueet of Buddhism was soon evident. 
The Cbiaeee monke began to take op Buddhism sezumely 
the reUgion of their Ufo. In this period en institution 
founded by a Chinese monk rose into importance m the south. 

It was to play a great role ia the early history of Buddhism 
in China. This was the monaetery of Lu-shan ^ 

founded by Hui-yuao, a disciple of Tao-ngan. Hoi.^n 
was born in at Lou-fen, modem Xai-ohon m North 

*In hiJ young days he was an ardent stndent of Confii- 
oianismand Taoism. He wanted to pumua these studies uad« 
more capable teachers who were then in the south. But 
political troubles which broke out about that time did not 
allow him to proceed to the south. He therefore stopp^ 
at Ch’aag-ngan and took up Buddhist studies iu which he 
aoon esoelled. After leaving his teacher Tao-ngan, he first 
settled in Shang mxng sst in King ohou. 

In 381 he shifted to Lu-shan in Kiang-ai. Lu-ehati w 
a solitery mountain spot, piotureeque and 
as a place of retirement for the Buddhist monks. In 886 the 
Governor of the province built a temple for Huvyuan at 
Ifl-shan. Visitors soon flocked round the place and 
number, we are told, attained the incredible figure of 3000. 
Hoi-yuan had at this time 123 disoiplee. He selected 17 ont 
them and founded with them a eohool whioh be named 
the “ School of White Lotus’ ’ {Po li^n Av). Amongst these 
17 elites there were two Indian eoholart, Buddhay^ o£ 
and Buddhabhadia of the Sakya oUn about both of 
whom we have already spoken. 

The school founded by Hui-yuan intsodneed in China the 
Kjolt of Amitabha, which plays even now the moat impor^ot 
-role in the Buddhism of the Far Beat. It was a new form 
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of Buddhiam about which w« shell speak later on. 

Hai'Tcan was a great Sanskrit scholar, but dH cot 
tiMsUte any tert into Chinese; be only compiled a series of 
commentaries and devoted the greater portion of his time- 
to the worts of organisation. It waa at bis suggestion that 
the whole of the SarwaHvada-vinaya was translated into' 
Chineee, As he was too old to go personaUy to see Kainiia- 
jlva in the north ho sent a number of scholars to the latter 
to \>e trained, and also e^lianged lettem with him. Ho sent 
a batch of his disciples, Fa-tsiog, Fa-ling end othow to the 
desert and snowy mountain? (Central Asia) in search of 
Sanskrit manuscripts. After soveial years they oamo back 
'With Sanskrit texts which were later on traoslatod into 
Cbioese. 

The Lu*8lian eohool, far from being a transplanted Indian 
school of Buddhiam, was a definite contribution of the Bud¬ 
dhists in China. Chinese scholars were trying to acquire there 
a more profbuzul knowledge of Buddhism. 

It is therefore clear that from the 5th century onwards 
Buddhism was no longer considered in China as a foreign 
religion which excited mere curiosity. It waa a lirii^ force 
in the life of the Chinese people and was exercising a deep 
influence on the Chinese cultnre which manifested more in. 
the field of art and literature. 

TEATtSFOnUAllOtt Of BODBHlSH Itf IHDia 

But Buddhism itself was undergoing a sonsiderablo 
change in the land of its birth. It was no longer that simple 
&itb of Buddha Sa^amoni which was primarily concomod 
with the problem of indiWdual sufleriug that is concomitant 
with our birth in world of woes, with its causes and the 
means of uprooting them. It was no longer that positivist 
religious attitude that demanded a scrapolously pure life 
of strict asceticism which alone could enable a man to uproot 
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tb© oauisM of Buffering and attain the ideal state called Arhat- 
aMp It had become an infinitely more complex religion. 

A new mental attitude had grOMii up according 6o which 
the hiftorical Buddha liad no great place in Buddhism. He 
TOS conaidered to bo one of a aeries of ephemeral Buddhas, 
ta«iflitory emanatioua of the ultimate reaUty. henceforth 
named Dharviakayc. The earthly Buddhas taught &e same 
old reality that was eternal, omnipresent and chau^l^* 
The earthly hiaramhy consisted not only of the Buddhas 
but also ofBodhisattvafi.wbo were potential Bod^, i^ts, 
ordinary monks, eto. There were Bodhisattvae of a higher 
category such as MalUeya, A^okitedvam, Amitabha, etc., 
who were aU god-likc, full of great commieeration, ew ma^ 
to lead the feithfiil ones in distress to the peaceful abodrt 
or heavona of which each of them was the sole master- It 
was no longer considered a fruitful end to pracUse the religion 
foe one’s own salyation only. A life of sacrifice for the good 
of the suffering mankind was the most ideal life and ow 
initiated to such a life was a fdllowof the way ofthe Bo<^. 
satms (Bodhisattrayina). This new attitude was <*lled 
the MahS^na or the "Great Vehicle” and the earlier Bud- 
dhism in way of contradistinction came to ho known as the 
ffinaytoa or the “Uttle Vehicle”. 

This MahSyiJia was capable of greater expansion. AU 
kinds of kindred beUsfe could be easily assimilated to it and 
that would mean only tie creation of new Botoattves. 
Thaa Hi -.'" gode like NlrSya^a. Virou, Sivs, ete-, trere »il 
inuodueed in the Boddhiet pantheon tmder new 
Even the Iranian god Mithra waa given the place of a Bodhi- 
eattva under the name hmitabha-"the Bodhieattvaa of 
infiiiite light”. A Urge amount of theism was thus introduc¬ 
ed in the originally atheistic Bnddhism. Pertonsl gods were 
fit for worship and realisation. ConfompUtion was the yery 
basis of realiaation. Oontemplation also inTolved a senes 
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of apirieuftl 6«rcisee called Toga. Hence Yoga found ite 
place in the Buddhiab religion of those days. 

But this thought development did notin any way negative 
the original haaio oteed of Buddhism. The real Buddha was 
the DharmakSya Buddha, the taifuUd or the ultimate reality 
which could not be defined in words. The world of pheno¬ 
mena was still considered to be either transient or illusory 
and so also our individuality- The ultimate goal was the 
realisation of this illusory character of our personal identity. 
That alone leads to the ooasation of aufieringand tho ultimate 
attainment of the Dhanaakiya or perfect beatitude. All tho 
powerful Bodhisattvas, Maitreya, Amitabha, etc. show us 
the way to that goal. 

Two important systems of philosophy were developing 
in this Mahayfina school. One was tho Madhyamika founded 
by NagSrjuna who lived in the fir&t century a. d. and was 
a oontemEwrary of Kanisbka. The other ayetem wae tho 
YogSeata which was founded by two brothers named Asaoga 
and Vaeubandhu in the 4th century or a little later. Ni- 
puna's philosophy is caEed ^onyavSda or “the philosophy 
of voidnees’' as its main teaching was that the world of pheno¬ 
mena is an illusion pure and simple. There is neither the 
subject nor the object. The notion of time was also illusory. 
According to the other system the world of phenomena was an 
illusion but a menial illnsion, an illusion created by the mind 
(oiHa, vij^na). Hence the system was also known as Vijfiana. 
Vida. Both the systems admitted the necessity of practising 
meditation for the realisation of the truth that all was an 
illusion and that the ultimate reality was beyond the grasp 
of frhifl illusion. 

This new form of Buddhism both in its, religious and 
philosophical aspects had been gaming ground in India from the 
Kushan times and was the predominant form of Buddhism 
all over India till ihe 7th century a. D. As a religion it had 
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features which were capable of easily attracting all the fowign- 
JT eis who came in contact with India, the Iraniane, the 
^ the Khotaneao, etc., who under the influence of ancient Ira- 
r nian religion discoTorod in it elements with which they wera 
aiteai^ acquainted. As a philosophy it attincted the b«b 
Cbinwe mtellecto who could follow it to a consideraUe ex¬ 
tant with the help of their own logic. 

There is therefore no wonder that Buddhism began to- 
prosper more in CSiina after the introduction of the Mahi- 
ySna. Although MahSyana originated moch earlier in India,. 
Kum&rajiva was the firet to preach it in China in a syalsmatio 
way. He was the first to trawlate some of the moat difficult 
testa of Mahlyiaa phUosophy. In feet, the greater portion of 
tbs texta translated by him into Chinese was of MabAyaafs 
inspiration—either dealing with the path of the BodhieaUw 
fc (Bodhisattvaj^). ita difierent stage* and practices or with 
^ the philosojiy of the MSdhyamika school, Hui-yuan, we 
have seen, was influenoed not otfly by the religious aspeot- 
of Mah&yaoa hut also by its philosophy. 

BODHiTHanMA iri 

A great impetus was given to the propagation of the 
templativo aspect of rdahaySna by an Indian teacher whose 
personality has become almost mythical in the Par East.. 
This was Bodhidharma, commooly known in China as Ttf- too; 
pharma) and in Japan as Iktruma. His portrait is very 
commonly found in those two countFriea. He is repreeented. 
irt it aa a bearded person carrying a tw^ on bis shoulder front; 
which hangs one of his sandals. No other Indian monk at- 
‘tained such feme in China as Bodhldharma. His follow-, 
. ers later on attributed many miraculous acts to him and that- 

t ’ was the reason of his great popularity with all seotioas of the 

people, both young and old. .... 

The Chinese aocounts tell us that he was Uie third son ot. 
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ui ladiftii king, moflt probably of the South (Kifioi). Ho 
Qist went to the South Sea Islaads (Indonesia) where he 
•wes iiiitiated to the Dhyana (conCemplatiTe) school of Bod- 
dhiflm. He attained such great suijocst in this that he was 
giren Che robe and begging bowlof Sakyamuni which had come 
down through generations and he thus became a patriaroh. 
He waa the 28th m the line of siiooession from Buddha. He 
then embarked on a sea-going Teasel which took him to 
South China. 

He was first receiTed by the Emperor Wu. The eonvei*- 
sation which he had with the Emperor has been recorded 
ia the Chinese aocounts. ‘The Emperor said to him—Rom 
my acoeesion to the throne, I have been inooMantly building 
temples, tranficribing saored books and admitting new monks 
to take the tows. How much merit may I be supposed to 
have aocumedated ? The reply was—Noner The Emperor— 
And why no merit? The patriarch—All this is but the 
insignificant effect of an imperfect eanse not complete in 
it flfl f. It is the shadow that ibUowa the substance, and is 
without re^ existence. The Bmperor—Then what is true 
merit 1 The patriaroh—It consists in purity and enlighten¬ 
ment, depth and oompletenesa, and in being wiap^ in 
thought while sarrounded by vacancy and stiUness. Merit 
euch as this cannot be sought by worldly weaus. The Empe¬ 
ror—Which is the most important of holy doctrinee? The 
patriarch—Whero all is emptiness nothing can be called holy. 
The Bmperor—Who is it that thus replies to mo? The patri¬ 
arch—I do not know.” 

We can see from this reported conversation that Bodhi- 
was Speaking in the language of ITSgariuna. But 
that language was unknown to the Chinese Emperor, whose 
mind could not be free from the vanity of tqking credit frr 
meritorious acts. Bodhidharzna did not like to stay in the 
south. He went to North China which was then xmder the 
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g^y of the Wei rulera. He liTed there in retiiemeat in the 
moneetery of Shoo ^tn in Song*Bhan. 

A nuzober of miracles is attributed to him. While goiz^ 
to the north he broke a reed and used it as a raft for oroes- 
log the Blue Eiver. At 8Kao 2m m he i^esed nino years 
erosB-I^gsd in one seat with his eyes fixed on a rook of 
Shoo Itn S3C. We are further told that he was poisoned to 
death at Shoo lin Me aod was buried there. But a few years 
later while the Chinese enToys wore ooming back Icdi^ 
they met lum in the Pamirs in bis habitual dress with tho san¬ 
dal hanging from his shoulder. 

Popular legends hare driven the real history into the 
baokground and hexioe for his arrival m China we get at least 
four dates: 486. 520 , 526, 527 and for bis death 495, 527, 
528. 535 and 536. In spile of this variance it is ^uite certain 
that Bodhidharma was in China in the second quarter of 
the 6th century. An almost eontemporaneous account 
written in 534 tells us that he was seen praising thA beauty 
of the famous monastery of Yong ntnp 8sc, which was built 
in 516 in Lo-yang, aod saying that although he was then 160 
years of age and that although he had travelled and wide 
he had not seen the like of that temple. 

But the greatest contribution of this half •mythical per¬ 
sonage was the introduotion of the contemplative form of 
MahaySua into China, where it is known as the school of Ch'an 
fcoa, Sanskrit dhydna or meditation. This school bed a 
iloBg prosperous career in Gbina and was also introdneed 
jn Japan where it still flourishes under the name of Zen. It 
jeoemmeods to its followers to abandon all exterior objects 
and practices. Meditation or coltivatioaof one's own tbou^t 
Alone leads to the goal. The real nature of one’s own thought 
is pure and when one attains it the reality reveals itself to 
him. One should therefore taka away the mind complet^y 
from the grasp of the exterior objects. This can be don© 
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tiirough the of Toidixess. This wo l^iow is tho 
path defined by tlie teachers of the Madhyamlka sebool of 
Nagarjuna. 


t'jsik-t’ai school 

The immediate foJlowers of Bodbidhanna in fiKna were 
Boi-ei and C^*k’ai. White the former went on pieaehing 
the doctrines of his master the latter went much further and 
dereloped a new school of Buddhism in China oalJod T'iin- 
t'tti, from the name of the place where Chi-k’ai rotired, 
about 180 miles to the south<eaet of Haag*chou. ClU'k’ai 
attempted a syncretUm of all the forme of Buddhism known 
till then. This has a unique importance. Lots of sacred 
terts had been translated till then. Difierent forms of the 


Buddhist religion had been brought to Oblna by the most 
prominent I ndian teachers but no system bad been OTolrod 
iix order to explain the unity behind this diversity. 

Chi*k'ai wae born in 581 in Ymg*ch’uan. He joined the 
Buddhist Older at the age of 17. He first followed tho tea- 
duQgs of Bodhidbarma and practised dbySna. In his earlier 
days he was at Nanking and maintained a high reputation. 
When he decided to retire to a solitary place, the 'Emperor 
atood in his way as he did not like to part with his compeny. 
He then left Nanking ^insf the wish of the Emperor and 
proceeded to T’iemt'ai which was then an inaccessible valley 
in the remote comer of a hilly wilderness that had not'been 
visited by anybody previously. He built a temple there and 
began to pass his days in contemplation. But the teachings 
of Bodhidbarma did not satisfy him completely. His pro* 
found study of the sacred Uteiwtute soon enabled him to 
evolve a new system which was capable of explaining all the 
apparent diversities and contradictions in the tea^^ings of 
Budi^a. 

Eia considered opinion on the matter was : "The diver* 
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sity of bucoAQ cooditions estfome, tbo philosophic^ 
thoories arc moltiple but the end is on«. It is to got over the 
erils, to attain the truth and tba ultimata good. Littia piat* 
taia by which way each of thazn arriTes at it, it is enough if 
be can arrive at it. Those who do not understand it compare 
and dieouee the teachings of various eohools, those who nn* 
derstand it accept them all and assimUate them.” 

In order to make an orderly preeantation of the teachinga 
of Buddha a» contained in ^e extensive literature whioh bad 
grown up by then, he divided the teachiuge acoording to five 
periods: 

1 . Tht iir9i perM.-iloBt after his attainment of en¬ 
lightenment Buddha passed 2L days under the Bodhi tree; 
at that time he preached the law to the gods who had come 
clown to pay respects to him . This teaching aas the most 
subUnzt and contained the highest truth unintelligible to 
ordinary men. These teachings are contained in a class 
of texts called Avatamsaka—Hua pen. 

2 . second penod.^Duiing the first twelve yean of 
his career as teacher Buddha mat common disciples and for 
their benefit made the discourses dow contained in the Aga^ 
mas (^-^on) which constitute the Sutrapitaka of the Hina- 
yana. 

3. The third period.—During the next eight years 
Buddha discoursed for the benefit of the ordinal die- 
oiples and bad at the same time to discuss religious mattexs 
with them in order to ramoye the doubts which occurred to 
them under the influence of other systems. Hence Buddha 
had Co brmg in at times the problems relating toth^ more 
sublime tiutbe of the domain of Mahi^ma. These mixed 
teachings are contained in a class of texts known as YaipuJya ->7 
Fang Umg. 

4. The fovrih period ,—The next twaiWy*two years of 
his life Bud^ passed in meeting the attacks of other 
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philosopbicftl Bobools sAd liad to coAtrov^ thoir teoets 
by bavix% recoorae to tho eubUrao truths of M&bSy&Da. 
Tbeea toachi£gB aro contomed in a class of texts known as 

6 . TAe^/i& 2 >snotf—Bnddba passed tbe last eight years 
of his life zn making discooiaes bearing upon a higher sphere 
ofreligioas life. These were about the pa-th. of the Bodhisat* 
tvas or the new sspirers after Buddbahnod who wanted to 
work for the salvation of mankind. These teachings be¬ 
longed to the domain of Mah&yina and are contained in a class 
of literature known as Nirvapa—Nis-p’an. 

This was in short the system evolved by Chl*k’ai. He 
was of the opinion that Mabayana contained the highest teach* 
Ings of Buddha and that the apparent oontradictions between 
this form of Buddhism and the Einay&na have to be explained 
by assuming diat Buddha bad to adapt himself to occasions 
according to the oapaoity of hia disciples. This asBumption 
was not new. The great teachera of India had all expressed 
this view and had according to it tried to explain the contra- 
dutions between HInay&na and MabSy&na, But they did 
not -have the same success. The syxictetism which €9u*k’ai 
auocsoded in introducing in 'was not possible in India. 

Chi-k’ai had been to Lu*shan. Hui*yuan was long dead 
but his work bad not periabed. We do not know what 
•benefit Chi-k’ai derived from bis stay in La*ahau. He bad 
'been there probably to see how far the teachings of the Ia* 
ahan school fitted in with his own eyetezu. Chi-k’ai worked 
tremendously, wrote a XHimber of treatises in defence of his 
system and trained a large number of disciples who carried 
on the work after his death. He died towards the closing 
years of the sixth centiuy. 

The system of Chi*k’ai had a tremeudous success in China. 
.1* was accepted by all the Buddhist communitiee and bis 
ciaesification of Buddhist literature was adopted by aU later 
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lias com© down to our timee. Tbs BuddMsts 
TcC* tl-en bcg»n t« >tuij »11 tie 

ioti HIn»yS0» end M»heyS», withont feeing to- 
turied tie least. They clearly anderetood ‘'“t 
^neh of the sacred teita has it* own importance, and wM 
« t neglected. The teaching of the 
also intSdnoed In Japan and had great suc^ them 
M the Japanese sohoole of Buddhism std! follow the 
Bymwtiam introduced V CSu-k'ii. 

BTODHTSII mt>2» THB t’AKG 
From the toginuing of the 7th century Buddij^ ^ 
ontcrLna ft new phase in Obina. Hui-yuftn 
done to it whafthe earlier misaionariee bad not 
t doing. Buddhism wae no more an enot.o 
£d tafen deep roots in the Chinese soil. A 

^Uou bad slxtod. Buddhirmwas inspinngnew .^io« 

of the Chinese mind. When the T a^ dynasty came u 
power and unified the whole of China after long ^ 

Eternal strife, BuddhUm entered upon the most glorious 

The ^tige which Buddhism was =‘“*'5' 
a^ ^oo^ideration shown towards it by E»P^ ^ 
SL arouse die iealousy of the 't^-tn The 
the literati wasagmn gaining stiei^thate 

oftheEmpueandeothoycould not remaini^. 

campaign was started against Buddhism and it was co^^^ 
tluoughout the T-ang period. The leader of this » 
was Pu-yi (655.639) who exercUed a great influ^ ^ 
Imperial court. He submitted a 

manorial in 624 to the Emperor, couched in the tc^ mg 
Buddhism infiltrated into (Sina from Centra! Asia, 
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a strange and barbwous form, and as such it was then 
leas dangerous. But since the Han period the Indian texts 
began to be translated Into Gbioose. Their publicity began 
to adversely affect the faitb of the Princes and filial pioty 
began to degenerate. The people began to shave their heads 
and refused to bow their heads to the IVincee and their an¬ 
cestors. They began to roam and beg and beoams moTiks 
in order to evade the public duties. They studied the three 
pofomitas and six gaHs and refused to pay respect to cthciTi 
00 the pretext of striot observanoe of their religion and u'ork 
for higher porfection. Ever airoe they begsj) to honour tluH 
foreign aage (Buddha) the country became a proy to barbarian 
LDvasion. Beal rulers disappeared, ministers beoame traitom, 
the Geverument became tyrannic and the sacrifices neglected. 
The result is that the monks and the nuns now count by tens 
of ^ousands. 1 r«q;uest you to get them married so that tho 
country may have a hundred thousand families. They uill 
then bring up children to fill the ranks of your army.” 

The propaganda of the literati led to a temporary perse* 
oution but the Emperor soon reaUaed his miste^. This 
persecution was bound to react within the country un&vonr- 
ably and affect the foreign relations. The Turks bad then 
accepted Buddhism. Buddhism was prosperous in various 
parte of Central Asia. Tibet which was then emerging out of 
its political obscurity and growii^ into a powerful state bad 
accepted Buddhism as a state religioo. Its reJatious with 
India were very intimate. The newly founded T’aog Empire 
could oot neglect China’s relations with all these neighbour* 
iugterritories forthe sake ofits political integrity as weU as its 
foreign trade which was the very basis of its prosperity. Bud¬ 
dhism with its wide international affiliations was ^e most 
effective means of maintaining it. Such wsks the policy of the 
great T’ang rulers and that shaped their attitude towards 
Buddhism. The propaganda of the literati in spite of all 
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Hiaaii'tdangfollo*!^ the tradition of the T*iont’ai school. 
Althovi^b he was a staunch follower of the Mabay&ua and 
atrictlj adhered to its Yogaoara school, still the HTnayfina 
was also quite important in his eyes. Amon^ the works trans¬ 
lated by him there aw terts rating to both the forms of 
Buddhism. If he did not found any school he inspired the 
foundation of at least three of them. 

NSW BunnHisi scaoons 

* The first was the school to vliicsh he personally adhowd, 
jit. the YogSoara or the Vijfi&zravSda. We have soon that 
it was founded in India in tbo 4th or the 5th eentury a. n. 
Hioan-teang studied the philosophy of this school for five 
years at NitandS with SUabhsdra who was the greatest 
exponent of that school in those days. Kiuan-tsang trans* 
Utad almost all the works of that school and also the 
commentaries of nine different teachers of the school, and 
added to it a commentary of bis own. It wss to a great ex¬ 
tent a personal work of the pilgrim. These works were the 
hasis on which a new school was founded in China under the 
name Fa-siang— DhormaiaJcfa^a or *‘the true nature of the 
objeotire world". The achool is called in Japan ifw«, Xhie 
school ie a true interpreter of the idealist school of Buddhist 

jAilosophy. According to it the VijASna is the only reality_ 

0 the world of phenomena is only a projootion of this VijfiSaa 
or cocsciouanees. There are eight ^nds of Vijfi&na-'tl^e last 
4s called Alaya-rij&lna which is a sort of sub'consciousnesa 
and contains the seed of all the creations. The iihenomena 
are all illusion—the ecnsciousnees alone is real. After Hiuan- 
tsang the principal exponent of this school was bis disciple 
Kui-ki who is still regarded as the best exponent of this philo¬ 
sophy in the Far East, 

Hiuan-tsang was the founder of another school known ae 
(•jto^). The name is derived &ota the name of the 
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Icdi&n '«K>rk Abhidhamokoh vkioh contains an ©spcsitiou 
of the philosophy of th« SairSativ&da school— a HinaySna 
school. The AbhWiamalcoki is a work of VMuhandha who 
was also the founder of the VijfiinaTSda of the MahiySna. 

It is baaed on the se^n metaphysical works of the SarvSsti* 
Tida school. Hiuan-tsang transUted most of theee worto 
into Chinese. The pilgrim wanted to popuUria© the ideas 
of this school because they were useful for a proper under- 
Btonduig of VijfiSnarSda. In fact Vasnhandbu himself 
meant his famous AhiMamakoia to be a stepping stone Mr 
the Vijfi&navada- The philosophy of this school is a sort 
materialism. True to the original teachings of Bu ddhft , i* 
holds that the self (Atman) ia not objectively isal, it is an 
ephemeral, combination of the five aggregates of existence 
(sAandAo). These aggregates are, however»real. They arfr 
composed of infinitely email atoms (paramiijtt) which alon® 
are real. Their combinations arc unreal and illusory. After 
Hiuan-tsang some of his ^iplee continued to preach the 
doctrines of this school. It was taken to Japan whero it h 
known as Kusha. 

Another school which was founded by a disciple of Hiuan- 
tsang named Tao-siuan was the Hit or the Vinaya school. 
In Japan it is known ae RioUu. It is not known bow far 
Tao-siuan was infiuenoed by his teaoher in formulating the 
tenets of this school. It was not inconsistent wilh the 
attitude of the Buddhist scholars of China of that period. 
According to the true teaching of the T’ien-b*ai no branch of 
the sacred literature waa without its own importance. Tso- 
siuau in the same strain taught that discipline was not to bf 
neglected. It was of the greatest importance for the early 
preparation of the saintly life. Unless one passes ehrougb 
the life of strict monastic discipline he cannot form Me charac¬ 
ter and never arrives at an adyanoed stage to practise the 
meditation with an amount of Buooeaa. ibr the pieparatioii 
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•of tho early career Tao«aiuaa recommended the dig. 
cipliQary code of the XfharmagufU:^ school, aJeo ksowa as 
"the Vin^ya of four divisions'’. The Vinaya of other 
Bohools bad also been translated into Chinese but as they 
eonteined many other things besides the discipline and were 
▼eiy extensiTe, TaO'Siuan selected the Dharmod^tpiaka-vinaija 
for the gnidance of hia followere. 

These schools did not lose thoir importance aftet the death 
•of their founders. They were follo>7od during m^y years. 
The tradition of the Ii^*eiang school has not boon Icfst in Chhia. 
All the schools are still followed in Japan. 

Buddhism continued to have a prosperous caieer in China 
ap to the boginiuDg of the 8th century, Wc have already 
mentioned the ^ork of the Chinese monks wliq, liad been 
to India in this period. Yi-tsing who was the foremoMt among 
them tried to put greater emphasis on the s< 2 rupuIous obsiu*- 
vanoe of the rules of conduct. He translated the biggi'St 
oolleetion of disciplinary codes which wm the Vioaya of the 
Mulasorvdi^vada school. Tho number of other works trans* 
dated in this period both by the Chinc/;e and foreign monks 
was enormous. 


Mvano BimnBisu 

But Buddhism soon entered into a new phase in China, 
'till then altogether unknown in that oountry. It was the 
mystic phase. Buddhiem was slowly changing in India. An 
•esoteiiQ Buddhism was growing under the influence of Brah¬ 
manism. It is generally known as TantraySna, but it in* 
eluded various forms of mysticism known as Vajray&na, 
EUacakray&na, Sahajaylna,* etc. h^landA was no less a 
.centre of this new form of Buddhism. It did away with all 
earlier praetioee and introduced the cult of mai^ new gods 
«Qd goddesses. The’form of worship was also very mystao 
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and involved some form of Yogs, use of myatifl gertuwa &nd 
formula, oontempletion on tlie mystic value of sound, etc. 

This form of Buddhism was taken to China by Vajia- 
bodhi, developed and extensively preached by hie difloiple, 
Amoghavaira. We have already spoken about th^ tv«> 
taachers. All other teacbew of this period and of the Song 
period boloitged to this school and translated texts belong^ 
to it This school is known in Japan as Shingm. The prim- 
ordial principle according to the teachings of this school is 
Mahivairocana who is the same as the BhiUaiathatd of the 
philosophical schools-the Dhannakaya. The ^hings 
of this school oonoem iliree mysteries—the body, the speech 
and the mind. It is found in all the beings either ammaW or 
inanimate. AU aspects of nature are expressions of 
three mysteries. These three raystcri« m the human bei^ 
ate the same as those i« the Buddha. It is therefore poajiUe 
to lead all beings to the sUte of Buddha. This march to¬ 
wards Bttddhahood involves a system of mantel evolution 
through the acqnieition of merits. This system, ^^ver 
pewit might appear, w a logical outcome of the Madhya- 
inika system of phUosophy Uught by NSgarjuna. 

This mystic Buddhism had a great success m the Far 
East In China it infinenced the Confuoian philosophy ^ 
4he Song period and in Japan, where it was 
Kobodaishi in the beginning of the 9th century, ^ ' 
•esteemed as the system of Buddhism on account of the 
4eep philosophical insight inculcated by it. 

But although the mystic Buddhism of Vajrabo^i uu^ 
oattd a new development which had its historical bo^ 
in India and aina, it contributed to the 

Buddhism in bolAtheoountiies- The historical Buddha Who 
Place in it. The community had lost ite importanw became 
^ere^^onhad become hi^y individnaSatic-^ felbw 
■hrethreu had no part to play in the mental evolution of tie 
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follower of this feith. Under tbe^e eirevimstanoefl tlie erer 
powerful BnUimeoical syetema whicli bad by then developed 
e similar kind of mystic attitude easily aesjuilatod tbe Bud' 
dhism of those days la lodia, India had nothing mote to 
give to China. The creative genius of Buddhism throu^ 
whioh the Indian, intemationelism zoanifeeted itself had 

reached its end. 

Daring the latter part of the T'aug period and the first 
part of the Song period Cbineso monks were still going to 
India, not with the pnipMO of study but in the simple dis- 
oharge of pious mUsions-^pilgrimage, poUoction of rolics,. 
erection of stCpas at Bodbgnyi by the Imporial order and 
00 forth. We no longer come across with a Hiuan-tsaog or a 
■R-teing, Ezeeptinga few translators, most of the Indians 
too who went to China in this period wore ordinary monks,, 
having no such definite object to fulfil in that country as 
their predecessors. The deeper aspect of the religion bad been 
thrown into the background in China and formalism bad come 
to the forefront. The renewed attacks of the literati soon 
succeeded in destroying much of the prestigo which Buddhism 
enjoyed in the earlier periods. Besides, complete cessation of 
relations between India and China from the middle of the Uth 
century left Buddhism almost helpless in China. If soon 
ceased to be a living force in the nalional life of the country. 

BpnnHlSU UKDBB TEU) V02700LS 
Bnt before its final overthrow* Buddhism won a now vie*- 
tory in China in the 13th century under the patronage of the 
Mongol rulers. It was the Lamaistic form of Buddhism 
introduced from Tibet. The military campaigns of Chin- 
ghiz Khan towards the end of the i2th century placed the 
Mongol power in an eminent position in Asia. One of bis 
succeesors, the great Knblai extended the Mongol supremacy 
over the whole of China, The ascendency of Kublai in power 
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in 1269 marks a new era in the liiatcry of Buddhism—a short 
ijeriod of glory juat Ijefore its complete eitinclaoo. 

BQddhUm was in a difficult state in China in this pwic^. 
The Taoista were growing to be dangerous ad^anes of the 
Buddhist monks. They were misappropriating tie pro^r- 
ties of the monastic organisations and were twmng ^eir 
temples into sanotaaries of the Taoist s^- The Buddhists 
at first did not succeed in sending a good representaUon of 
their grievances to Chinghii Khan who was then moT^ 
from place to place. The Taoiste took advantage o£ to 
Iwlplces state of the BuddhisM for sosoe time. But the sito- 
ation changed during the reign of Manfcu Khan. On the 
30tb May, 1264, a great wligioas discussion was organised at 
Kaiakorum under tho presidency of three representatives ol 
Mankn Khan—one a Christian, the second a Mshomedsn and 
the tod a Buddhist. The famous 5riar William of Bubraok 

tookpartintbis discussion and took to side of the NestoriMifl. 
They along with to Mabotnedans succeeded in esteblmbmg 
the eristenne of one God- The Buddhists we« silenced for 
the time being but did not give up their hopes at on»- 

In 1256 a new conference was held at Karakorum. 
Manku Khan himself attended it with his officials. The 
<.bbot of the temple of named Fu-ya represented the 

Buddhists. The Taoiflts were defeated and were ordered 
by an Imperial decree to return to Buddhist establishniente 
OMjoupied by them. Bat the Taoiate did not act according to 
the order. Therefore to very next year <1256) anoto con¬ 
ference had to he called by Manku Khan. The moet^ufl 
Baddbiet monks came in numbers to attend Uus conforwioe. 
Bat the Taoiflts did not tarn up. The Khan took it to ho * 
aign of their iiwapacity and recognised the saperionty o 
BuddMsm in these terms-^'Just as the fl^rs oome out ot 
to palm of the hand, to Buddhist doctrine is likewise to 
palm, the other religions are like the fingera.” 
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TiiM of fchese theological disoiisaions Manku Khan in 
1258 eataiated bia younger brother KubUi to take a final 
decision in the matter. Kublai oaUed a great xedigious con- 
feronce in 1258. It was attended by 300 Buddhist monks 
and 200 Taoiata; 200 Confueian scholars aerred as arbitera 
^ng the Buddhists there was the abbot of the temple of 
3kao-lin, one Ka-mo—a Rajaguru of the Western countries, 
and the Miaous Tibetan monk 'Phage.pa (1239.1280). The 
Utter was the nephew of Siskya Pandit of Tibet. Although 
be was only 19 years of age at that time, he pUyed a deoisivn 
roU m the conference. The Buddhists came out victorious 
through the eloquent exposition of the religion by ’Phags-pa 
The Tioiste were d^ifeaied and 17 of their leaders had to shave 
their beads and become Buddhist monks according to the en 
gagement oaterod into. The Buddiiists got back 237 roligi 
oua establkhmenta which they had lost. Kublai rocogaUed 
the superiority of Buddhism and ordered the Taoist texw 
disparaging Buddhism to be burnt. 

’Phags.pa was appointed tho Kno-she (Bdjeguru) in 
1260. He was the recognised head of the Buddhist Church 
m the empire of Kublai. Kublai estobliahed a special 
^tion between Tibet and his dynasty through tJw Lamaist 
hiwarchy and from this time tho Tibetan monks began to 
teke lead m all the Buddhist activities in China and Mongo¬ 
lia. ’Phags.pa devised an alphabetic system for all the Ian- 
guagw m the Mongol Empire-Mongolian, Cbmese. Tibetan, 
ete. It had a phonetic basis and was an adaptation of the 
iibeUn alphabet whioh was itself borrowed from India, 

By the order of Kublai a new catalogue of the Buddhist 
literature was compiled in three languages—ChineBe, Tibe¬ 
tan and Sanskrit. It was primarily a catalogue of the 
Uuaese coUoction with references to terts in the Tibetan 
oollection. 

Kublai was probably entertaining the grandiose idea of 
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the divers® elomente in iis empii® gi^ ^ 
ouUu«. o« script .nd cne «Ugioa. 
no longer the eeriien Bud^m 
w deed tat the Lemeistio Buddhiem ^ ^ 

'"Tdkhiem it P^ctieelly a 

ile great work in aU fields of Ohmeee life euU ^ 

wrkttUl taare teetimooy to the great eSott ^ ^ ^ 
major countries of Asia, India and China, m bmldmg np 

conimon clviliastioa. 
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BUDDHIST UTEBA7URE IN CHINA 

Buddhism posseaeed a Taat literatun but this littmtcro 
lias been preawTed for us only outside the frontiert of India. 
The Pali Hteratuio ^rbioh is often wrongly auppoaed to be 
the only authentio canon of Buddhism has been preseired 
in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, Ko trace of it has boon found 
on the Indian soli. A few Sanskrit texts belonging to the vast 
’Sanskrit canon of Buddhism have been discorei^ from the 
ordinarily inaccessible •ralley of Nepal. The dilapidated 
Buddhist grottos of Afghanistan and tbo rains of the Buddhist 
temples in the deserts of Central Asia have also yielded foag- 
m e nt s of this Sanskrit canon. But this canon has been pra* 
.served in its entirety only in Tibet and China in largo collec¬ 
tions of old translations. 

The Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka is mainly a literature 
translated from the Indian scarce. Tbo latest dapanesa 
•edition of this collection includes 21 $4 texts in over 7000 
chapters. Some of these texts are commentaries, excgetical 
texts and dictionaries compiled by Chinese Buddhist authors, 
but the greater bulk of it consists of translations of Indian 
texle, most of which are lost in their original form. These 
translations were made in in oenrse of hhe first miUen- 
nium a. n, A fow of them belong to the X3th oentury, 
the reign of the shortlived Mongol dynasty, bnt they wore 
translations not of the Indian texts bnt of the Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhist texts. 

The authors of these Chinese translations were at first 
the Bnddhiat monks who went to China from Central Asian 
oonntriossuohae Partbia, Sogdiana, Bactriana, Kuci, Khotan, 
etc. Although the translations made by these foreign monks 
were not satisfactory either from the Indian or from the 
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Chinee point of Tiew, they helped considerahly in attracting 
Chinese scholars to Buddhisia. Tho Chinese Buddhist eclio. 
iars soon felt the need of better and more authoritatiy© trans- 
ifttionfl of Indian text©. They sought th© coUaboiateon 
those Indian soholsjs who had already begun to come to 
China in hug© numbers from the beginnmg of the 4th 
centoiy a. D- A new era was opened by the trawlatioi^ 
Baade by KumSrajiya who was au adept bo«i an Sanskrit 
And Chinese. Besides, he had deep insight into the subtO© 
philosophy of Buddhism. 

Th© second period in the history of translation a marked 
by an ever increasing part played by Chinee© Buddhist sca¬ 
lars in the work. They not only collaborttcd widi th© Indian 
scholars in rendering ti© Buddhist texts but also translated 
the texts by themsclvea. They had begun to learn Sansknt 
-with the help of Indian scholarfl, and samples of Chinese- 
Sanskrib dictionaries whioh were used by them for th© pur¬ 


pose haTc also cow© down to us. 

The third and the most fniitfol period in th© historyof 
transUtion is by »d-6nt of Hiu»tt-^ag Hs 

himself was a tireless worker in Uiia direction and translated 
75 works in about 1300 fasciculi, He seems to hare been a 
Sanskrit scholar of a yery high order and hia knowle^ of 
the Buddhist philosophy was profound. A lar^ numW of 
the translarions made by him is from most abstruse pl^o- 
sophicai texts. The Chinese tisnsUtors who followed him 
were wspired by his ideal. They were ail detcnnined te 
make the txanslations intelligible to th© Chinese Buddhwtt 
and to give at the same time the most correct idea of Buddhist 


flips. , ,, s. * s* 

Such colossal woit could be possible not throu^ mdi- 

.riduri efiorts bvittbrovighwen.«rgamzedbo»rd9. Wa heir 

<,f r«al»rly ooosbituted boards of translators from lb« bogin. 
;nmg of the T’ang period (a. D. 618). Prabhaka«mit«, a 
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Bcddlist eoboUr pf NiUzulS, who bfid gone to Cbin& w&sthe 
first tr&nfilator of »'Vi>n period. When he started hie work of 
tnosletioa in a. d, 622 At Ch’aDg-og&n, the h^h ofOoiels 
were ixistraotod to give ab much fecility to him as possible. 

The officials collected 29 talented scholars to help Prabh£. 
kara in his work. Xt was started in the monastery of Ta< 
hing*see at Oh’ang*ngan. The Sha*men (Srama^) Hiaan>wu, 
SeQg*kia (Sahgha) and others translated hie words into Chinese. 
The master of the Tripitaka and Vinayadbara Xin>to (Onpta) 
verified the translation. The Sba*mon (Sramai^) Fa^Iin. 
Hul-mlng, Hub oho, Hui^tsiog. and others wrote down thp 
'tranBlation. The Sha-men Hui-shoDg, Fa-oh'ang, Hui-lang-, 
T'an tsang, Che-kiai, Che>shou, Seng^pieo, Seng-tsong, Tag- 
yu, Iiin*kia, Wen«shaan and others copied the translation. 
The Emperor ordered the high officials to examine tbo final 
redaction and to superTise its execution. Thus was complo* 
ted the trsmslation of a work in 10 chapters. It was begun 
in the 3rd month of a. n. 629 and completed in the 4th mouth 
of the next year. 

This aocoont gives an idea of the complete apparatua 
of translation in the T’ang period. The principal translator 
need not have been a sound Chmese scholar. There weto 
then iu China Indian interpreters who were capable of reii' 
dering the Sanskrit explanations given by the Indian transla¬ 
tors into Chinese. Such well constituted boards of traDsIatora 
helped in the production of good and authorized translations 
of Buddhist texts in a much shorter period than was possible 
before. 

A27C1SKT OOLLSOTIOKS AKD OATALOfitTBS 

fVom the very outset both official and non-officiAl or- 
ganizations came into existence for making collections of the 
translations made. TLb available translations were oatft- 
logued from time to time and care was taken to preserve th«ee 
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trtnBUtions for Hie benefit, of posterity. la spite of Hiis 
care, mflJiy of tbe eerly translations were lost. Altlioogb 
tlwy are mentioned m tbe old oatelognee tbeir traces are no 
longer found in the official eoUecUons that have come down 
to us. A few of the lost transUtions have .been disoovered 
from Central Asia in course of the recent ^©ologjoal ex¬ 
plorations but many of them are still to be found out. Some 
of the old translatioae fell into peglecl for tie reason that they 
were not good and that more improved traasla^ons of tie 
same texts had to be prepared in Uter times. Even in the 
present ooUections of Buddhist texts there is more than one 
translation of a number of texts. Some of tie tjanslaticpm 
were lost for want of good conunurioation between the Tanous 
monastic orgararations in the 'early period. 

In tie Chinese Buddhist literature theoe is mention of 46 
difierent catalogues of the Buddhist translations. These 
catalogues meant as many different collections of tiansUtions 
made from time to time. Among these catalogues 24 were 
lost before a. ®. 597, Three of the old catalogues were uHlined 
in A t> 597 when an official oataiogue was prepared. Three 
more existed up to a. D. 730 when the first official catalogue 
of the T’ang period was compiled. The remaming 16 cats* 
logues have come down to ns and give ns an idea Cjf the col- 

The oldest catalogue of the Chinese Buddhist collection 
that exists was a private undertaking and was compiled by a 
Cbinese Buddhist scholar named Seng-yu in the fiist quarter 
of the 6ti century a. n. This catalogue mentions in all 
2213 works, many of which ar« now lost. It was about that 
time that an official catalogue waa also compiled by Pao- 
oh’ang. The Soi Emperor who was then reigning, we are 
tcO^waa greatly devoted to Buddhism and made a large 
collation of Buddhist texts nnmber^ about 6,400 volumea 
in the Hua-Un garden. Pao-ch'aog prepared a catalogue pf 
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this colbotioa in a. d. $18 but tbi£ c&talogue we,5 

lost. 

Thre» more cat^ogue« compiled in the 6ch centuij have 
come down to os. The first o£ these was compiled hy one 
p!a*king in A. D. 594. It mentions 2257 works in 5310 &8oi* 
cull. The traditional division of the canon into three collec¬ 
tions. viz. Stltra, Vinaja and Abhidharma, is adopted for 
the first time in this catalogae. The next catalogue was oom* 
piled in a. d. 597 by a monk named Foi Chaog>faiig by the 
Imperial order. It is one of the beet catalogues that osist«, 
The canon Is divided into two main sections, Hinayiioa and 
Hahiyana, oacb containing the three traditional classes: 
Sutra, ^naya and Abhidharma. The total nnmbor of works 
enregistered in tho catalogue is 1075 in 3325 fasciculi. This 
eataiogue fot tho first time attempts to give a connected his¬ 
tory of Buddhism from the time of the birth of Buddha in the 
first few chapters. Towards the close of the century, the 
Sui Emperor Won-ti passed an order fbr the ooapilation of 
a new catalogue. In pursuance of this order Yen-ts'ong and 
a few other Buddhist scholars of the monastery of Ta-bii^- 
ehan-sse of Ch’ang*ngan compiled the new catalogue in a. n. 
602. This catalogue mentions 2109 distinct works in 5058 
fasciculi. The authois followed a now plan and tried to 
produce a critical work They, for the first time, tried to dis¬ 
tinguish the genuine works from the spurious ones of which 
the number according to them was 209. They mention 402 
works as missing. 

A number of important catalogues compiled in the T'ang 
period has come down to us. Some of these catalogues are 
the surest guides that we stUl posseee for our studies. The 
first of these was compiled in a. n. 664 by Tao-siusn, the 
famous disciple of Hiuan-tsang. The T’ang Emperor Kao- 
Is’ong ordered the monks of the Si-ming-sse monastery of 
<3i’ang*ngan to prepare a new and authoritative copy of the 
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BuddbUt caaOD &ud T&o*eiiiati wag entnist«d with th» wotk 
of c»t»lpgiii&g this coUdOtaou. In the sect ion of the cat«- 

lo^e there is an acooujit of the tiansletors axid their works. 
There is meotioa of 2487 works in 8476 fucieuli. In the 
eeoood seotzos we get a list of works that existed in bis time. 
The number of the existing works is giyen as in 3364 
fasciculi, the total number of p^^ss being 46628. A supple¬ 
mentary catalogue was prepared in a.n. 730. The author's 
name is doubtful. Three more catalogues wore prepared in 
this period, one by Ts'ing>mai in a. d. C45, the second which 
is a shorter work and a supplement to tite pieoading one bj 
ChS'Sheng in a. b. 730, and the third in a. n. 606 by Ming' 
ts’luau by the Imperial order. 

By far the best catalogue, entitled the Ta fang k 'ai yuan 
she kiao In was compiled in a, d. 730 by Che^sheng, a Bud¬ 
dhist scholar ofthenonaeteryof Si'Ch'ong'hiat Ch’ang-i^n. 
It is the most critical and also the most comprehensive cata¬ 
logue ever prepared. The author not only utUisee all the old 
catalogues but also examines them critically and classifies 
them Boientifically. He enumerates 1124 complete works in 
5048 fasciculi and separates fiom them 1631 works which were, 
aocordmg to him, either inoomplete or spurious. In his time 
1148 of the earlier translations had been already lost. In 
A. n. 794 a supplement to this catalogue was prepared by 
Yuan^hao. The game author compiled a new catalogue in 
799 based almost on the same plan as that of Che-sbeng. 
There is almost nothing in it that may be considered as original 
as the author reproduces the text of CbS’Sheng verbatim. 

The last catalogue which is of some importance was com¬ 
piled under the Mongols between a. S. 1264 and Z294 by the 
order of the Emperor Kublai, It is a compazatiTe cat^gue 
of the Chinese and the Tibetan Buddhist oollections. A few 
more oatalogues were compiled in later periods hut they 
were ofinutch less Interest than, the previous ones. The last 
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Cadnefl© coUectioD of the Buddhist Tripitaks was made under 
the Ming djDMtj b 7 the order of tho Emperor T’ai.teu, The 
Chinese catalogue of this collection ^vaa the basis of the fim 
catalogue to be published in English in 1683 bj the finnons 
Japanese scholar Bunijo Nanjio. 

The collections and the catalogues described above give 
some idea of the great efforts made by both official and non. 
^cial bodies in China to preserve the Buddhist translations 
in different periods. Although a number of translations has 
been lost still a ffiirly complete collection of Buddhist texts 
has been preserved on acooant of those efforts. 

?&Z13T9D 5DinO]79 0» THB OltfOlt 

Printing of the Buddhist canon was resorted to as soon 
aa block-printing was sufficiently advanced. But for these 
old blook-priaied editions, the Chinese Buddhist eolleotions 
mi^t have been entirely lost to us. The first printed edition 
of the canon was prepared in the Song period. Emperor 
T*ai*^ag of the Song dynasty ordered some important perso* 
nalities in a. z>. W1 to go to Yi.cbou {modem Ghfeng*tu} in 
See-ebuac and to]print canon by means of wooden blocks. 
The order was executed in a. d. 972 and different editions of 
the oanou wore printed in gold and silver. The number ot 
blocks made was 130,000 aud they were presented to the 
Emperor when the work had been completed. Some texts 
belonging to this printed edition may still be found in Japan. 

Two block-printed editions of the canon were pepared 
in the llth and 12th centories in Fu-kien. Both the editions 
were made by private institutions, one by the monks of the 
monastery of Tong-ch’an-sse and the other by the monks of 
the monastery of K'ai-yuan-sse. The flret consisted of 564 
works in 6087 ohaptere and was block-printed between a. D. 
1060 and 1104. Some additions were made to tVi'n collection 
by an Imperial order when a reprint was made in a. n. 1172. 
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The $ecocd vhict oho consisted of 684 works but in 6117 
ebspCers was block*ptiated iu t>h«9 middle of the 12tH centorp. 
Both the editions are still preserved in Japan. These are 
known aa the Song editions of the Obinese Buddhist eaaon. 

Anothej: Song edition of the canon in 648 volumes con* 
aifitiog of about 5900 chapters was probahlf started in the 
middle of the 12th century and finished in the middle of the 
]l3th century. It was most probably printed in Hu-chou. 
Two copies of this edition are pteserved in Japan. 

An edition of the canon was block-pnated \inder the 
Mongol (Tuan) dynasty, The edition was prepared in Hang- 
chon in the monastery of Ta p’Q>ning ssa of Han*fihai 2 , It is a 
reproduction of the last Song edition with some new additions. 
Oopiee of this edition also have been preserTed in Japan. 

Another block*pnnted edition was prepared in the 
beginning of the 14th century (a. n. 1301*130 8) in Su- 
chou, but this edition was subsequently IopC. An edition of 
the canon based on the Song edition was also printed in Corea 
in this period but it was later on deetroyed. In 1251 another 
Oorean edition was published and copies of this edition were 
preaerved in Japan. The last Chinese edition to be published 
was printed in A. d. 1643, throngli the oate of the monks of 
the T’ieo*Val sect. This is what is still kziown as the Ming 
edition of which copies were preeerred in Japan. 

It is clear that these block*printed editions of the Chinese 
canon oontributod to the preservation of the Buddhist lite*' 
ratuie of China. The modem editions of the canon publiished 
from Japan have mainly been based on the four options, Song, 
Tuan, Ming and Corean. Unless copies of these editions bad 
oome down to ns, it would have been utterly imposafble to 
prepare a eomprebeosive edition of the esnon. The latest 
Japanese edition known as the Taisho edition contains 

texts discovered from other sources bui its mam sourcee' 
are the old Obineee editions, copiee. of whkb had been 
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proserTed ic Jap&n, It is likely that isolated texts may still 
be disooT«red iu old GHioese monasteries aiter oareful soarcb. 

ExRaTiVa UTB&aTiTBS—TKS VTSxYxvtj xtta ^ 

Aooordiog to a convention introduoed very early in the 
Buddhist churob, tho iiteratuie came to be divided Into t^vo 
main classes—the IBnay&na and the MahSy&na. Although 
this classiBoation is doctrinal, the t\7o Jitoratioes are inter* 
woven by many subtle links which arc generally ignored. 
There is again no reason to think that the KZnay&na litera* 
ture is the older and more original collection of tho Buddhist 
church while the Mahayona is a later growtli. Tho develop* 
ment of both the branches belonged to a period which wit* 
nessed the highest developmont of Buddhism in India. The 
olassitication is therefore merely a conventional one and it 
was also adopted by the Chinese Buddhist scholars in classi' ^ 
fyiog the Chinese translations of the canon. 

The Vloayapitaka is mainly the code of monastic disci* 
pUne. It however contains much more than that. It nu¬ 
merates the cfiences which should not be committed by the 
monks and the nuns. It also records the incidents either 
real or fancied which led Buddha to prescribe suitable punish* 
me&t for the oommissIoD of a particular oflence by a monk 
or a nun. Sometimes in order to magnify the gravity of the 
offence committed, the past life of the guilty monk was uar- 
rated and it was pointed out that the same was guilty 

of the same offeoce in the previous life too. The Vinayapi* 
taka contains also the rules and regulatioos for the manage* 
fflont of the Buddhist commooity (Sahgha), rules for the 
ordination of the monks, roles for tho periodical coufeesioiL 
of sins, for life during the rainy season, for housing and cloth¬ 
ing, medicinal remedies, atbd procedure in eaee of schism in ^ 
the church. 

The Vinayapiteka is thus the most important work of the 
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Buddhist « it ccneeros the v«y foiia<Ution cf the 

Buddiiist churcJi. E«h of the important eomma- 

nitiee of India therefort posaeaeed a Vinayapitaka of its ow^ 
But many of these texts are now lost in thou originaUod are- 

found only in Chinese tmialations. ,r: 

In Cadneec translations there ate different Vina^- 
Ditakas, now lost in their original. Th® langu^ ^ 
fh^y were originally composed is not known. It is 
th*Lt1o=.« Of thorn had 

whereas oAor-wre probably mlooaldudecte. Ihe Fmaya 

nitakas preserved in aincse are the foUow^: 

^1 TU FiMyopi'foto 0 / lie JBoidsi^ji.fai fehrel 3* 
ehaptore. The manuscript of this Vinaya was 
by the famous Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien in a monastery^ 
PitaUputra. The story of this 

aeeountofhistrerek: "Fa.hien'a 
seareh for theViuaya. In the vanons 
Indie, however, he had found one master ^ 

(the rides) to another, but no written copies which he eouM 
Lansoribe He had therefore traveEed far and 00^ 0 “ “ 
Sindie H^, in the MahSyIna mouaetery he found. 
« fVifv Viimvft containing the Mablsinghiks rules 

^rwMorwIro^^TS ar. Gr^t w^ 

IXlar named Buddbabbadra, The general pUu oftbe wk 

i, similar to thatofother.Vinayapifakas but it “ 
than many of the wnrhs in aneedotal element 
on the s^ and economic history of Not 1 h«o ^ 

2 TM Ftfinyapfo*® 0 / Ae San«Set>«dn schtd m 6h 
he.«m As tte^aya is di^^ed into 10 sections it is 

as the “Vinajapitata in tea aeetions”-SAs sons !««- 
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Tbe origisU tdxt w&s ia S&oskflt. Certain ]>ort>ioDs of tlie 
origLQ&I text IiaTd Iieen discoTered ftxim Central Asia in course 
of arcbsological e^loratioDS. Tbe text was translated into 
'Obineaeln a. D. 404 by Eumirajiva and PuQyatr&ta. Kuma* 
rajiva, we bare sees, was a native of Euei and educated io 
Easbinir. PiiiOT^trata was a Buddbist scholar of Kashmir 
who came to tbe Cbinoso capital about the closing years of 
the 4tb century. Easbmir in this period ‘was tbe greatest 
centre of tbe S^lstiTSda sohool and It was the lit^satoro of 
fhin school that was most studied in tbo Buddhist monastories 
of Central Asia. 

S. 77iS Vmayapifaht of (ho VharmaQupiaka school la 
do chapters. It is also known as the " Vinayapitaka in four 
soetloos”—iS!rsu fen It ^vas translated into Chinese by a 

Kaeliinifian Buddhist ecbolar named Buddbaya^s intho year 
406 in oollaboration with a Obineee scholar named OhuFb- 
luen. Buddhayadas had passed a considerable part of his active 
oateer in various parts of Central Asia and It was at tbe si>c* 
oial request of Humarajivathat he went to Otbia in the begin* 
Ding of tbn 5th century. The translation of the Dbarma* 
guptaka Vinaya was commenced in a. n. 410 and completed 
in4!a 

4. The Vinoyqp^oba of the UakiiHsaha school in 30 
ohapters. The manuscript of this text was also procured by 
Fa-hien, from one of the monasteries of Ceylon during bis 

' sojourn in that country. Fa*bien however had no time to 
translate it into Chinese. So Buddhajiva was roquestod to 
.do It. Tbe latter^ a Buddhist scholar of Eashmir, ‘who cams 
to CSiina in a. d, 423, rendered tbe text into Chinese in tho 
following year (a. d.424.) 

5. The Vinayap^ahi of the Mlaearuietivada school. 
It is the most extensive of all tbe Vioayapitakas either in 
"Cbmese or any other language. It was translated into Chinese 
by 7i'tsing, tbe &moas Chinese pilgrim, who bad come to 
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India in the 7th centoxy a. d. The tnnsbtioQ was made 
in the beginning of the 8th century. The IhJ-iM of the 
*Ilbetan Boddhiet ooUeotion known as K<Ktjur is alec a trans* 
lation of the same work. The original work was in Sanskrit. 
Only some portions of this text have been dieeoTered in India. 

Besides theae five complete Vicayapitakas, there are also 
<kgneee translations of shorter texts belonging to the vaTiona 
Vinaya schools such as the PrdUmohfa or the Rules of ordi* 
nation of the moidcs and the nuns, the commentaries on the 
Vinayas called VibhS^a and Mairha and other miscelianeous 
texts. As a whole the Vinayapitaka in CSiinose is the licheet 
ooUeotion of the Vinaya literature that ever existed. The 
Pali Vinayapitaka represents only one school but the Ohineee 
collection represents five difierent schools and as such it 
afiorda os the greatest scope for the study of the ancient 
Vinaya literature. 

A comparison of the Vinayapitakas in Chinese transla¬ 
tion with the Pali Vinayapltaka often brings dbrth new and 
important facts. The acoonnte given in the Chinese Vinayas 
are often more complete than those in the P£H Vinaya and 
throw greater light on many aspects of the early Indian life 
and society. They also supply us with information on the 
'doctrinal difierences between the various Buddhist sohools. 
In &ot a study of the Chinese Vinayas is indispensable if we 
want to reconstruct the history of the early Buddhist ohuroh 
in India. Tho common points between the various Vinayas 
again take os hack to the constitution of the primitive Bod- 
dhist order. 

HitTAYAFA UTBEATITBE—TBS SOIAA^ABA 

The Pali Buttapitaka (Sanskrit Sutra*) is a collection of 
discounes attributed to Buddha himself. It is the main 
souroe of the Buddhist doctrines that are astounded in the 
isnumerable dialogues oontaiiied in it. It is divided into five 
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collections called Nik&ya : Digha (Sanslsiit Dligha), 
ma (Sanskrit jdadhTsma), Saxhjutba, (Sanekrit Saxa- 
yukta), Abguttara (Saneknt Anguttaia) and Khuddaka 
(Sanskrit K$udraka). 

Corresponding to the FSli Sattapitaka there is in Chiiieeo 
translation a Sfitrapifaka which is now ioat in its origirial. 
This origmal SQtrapltaka was in Sanskrit and this is clearly 
proved bj IHgmentary remains of the original text discovered 
from Central Asia by arohsologists. The clcso agree* 
ment of those fragments with the corresponding text in the 
Ohinose translation shows that the original Sutrapifaka from 
which the Chinese tiaoslatlon was made was in Sanskrit, 
This Sutrapitaka most probably belonged to the Sarvosti* 
vada aohool which alone rivalled with the Pali echool in pcs* 
seasxQg a full*dedged Tripitaka. 

The Chinese SGtrapitaka the Pali, is divided into 

four Agamas called l^gba, Madhjama, Samynkta and Skot* 
tara, the la^t namo conesponding to tho Pali Anguttara. 
There is no thing corresponding to the Pali ICliuddaka*niklya 
in Chinese. The reason is not far to seek. The Pali £hud* 
daka is not a coUeolion like the first four NikiyaK. Jt is prin* 
oipaliy a collection of such heterogeneous texts as the Dbam* 
mapada, Udina, Itlvuttaka, Suttanipata, daUka, etc, There 
are separate Chinese translations of the corresponding Sans¬ 
krit texts such as Ud&oavarga or Dharmapada, Jataka, 
Arthavarga, etc. 

Although the namce of the first four collections of the 
Pali and the Chinese Sutrapitakas are the same, their con* 
tents are not exactly the same. There is no doubt a common 
foundation but in details they difier from each other to a 
considerable extent. Brides, the anangement of the Sutras 
in each of the fourcoUoctions doesnot strictly foUowlhe same 
order in tho Pali and the Chinese Sutrapitakas. A compare* 
tiro study of tlw two 8utrapitakaa alone can gi%*o «b an idea 
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^ th6 Buddhist Sutras that existed during the early days of 
the Buddhist ocmmunity is, India. 

The X^bagama was traosiated into Chinese by the Eash- 
sxirian xQOQh Buddhayaias in cx>llaboration ‘vith the Chinese 
3u^dhist Boholar Cba Fci*Qian in the beginning of the 5th 
century (412*lt3). It consiets of 30 di&rent Sutras. The 
h&dhyamligaiaa was tiansiatod in a. n. 3d7<393 by another 
Kashmirian scholar named Gautama S&hghadeva. It con* 
dsts of 222 short Sutras. Tbe Samyukt&gama was trans¬ 
lated in a. n. 420 •42*7 by Quubhsdxa who also had gone to 
China from Kashmir. The Ekottaragama was translated by 
Dharmanaodi In A. n. 384-885. It consists of 555 short Sutras. 

But although tbo complete Chinese translations of the 
four coUeotions of the Sutiapitaka belong to the end of the 
4tb and the beginoing of the 5th centuries there are much 
•earlier translations of a large number of tests belonging to 
one or other of the four agamas. Sometimes there is more 
than ono translation of the same text. The earlier translators 
from tbe middle of the 2ad century undertook to translate 
■various texts of the SStrapitaka. As soon as the complete 
translations of the four hgamae became awailable no further 
need was felt to have separate translations of tbe individnal 
texts and many of the earlier translations fell into neglect and 
were lost. But still nearly two humhed old translations of 
warioua Sgama texts have come down to us. The earlier 
translations are in many cases abridgcmenta meant to give 
:an idea of the doctrines contained therein. 

The Chinese Sdtrapitaka oonCams, besides the transla- 
tious of tbe four Igamaa, a lai^e number of miscellaneous 
works SQch as the Sutra on the Life of Buddha^ the J&takas, 
«to, Tbe birth Stories of Buddha or the J&tskkss were known 
in the Sanskrit collection as avadinas. A few coUectiona of 
the avadAuas were translated into Chinese very early. The 
iaxnDUS collection of old yerses which is known in F&li as 
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Dbuoumpada w»s called UdSnAv^iga in Sanskrit. TheT« ate 
three difierect Ghuteee translatdonB of this text, tvo of which 
belong to the 3rd century and the third to the dth century 
a. Xr. If ^ take all these texts iirto consideration the Chinese 
Sutiapitaka represents a much bigger collection than the FSli. 

UTHBa«9S5 —the ABHTOHAUUYJTaSa. 

The Abhidharmapitaka in Pali oonsists of seven works 
that are oallad: DbamTuasangani, Vibhshga, Kathivatthu, 
PoggalapaMatti, Dhabnkatha, Yamaka and Fatfhana. 
Tho word Abhidhamma (Sanskrit Abbidharma) has the 
meaning of transcendental doctrine. The Abhidbammapi- 
taka contains a sebolastic exposition of the Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy. The third Abhidamma text, the Hatbavatthu is 
principaUy a book of oontroversy. It enumcratca tlie doc¬ 
trines of varions Buddhist sects and the defence of the tenets 
of the school to which it belongs. 

Intbe Chinese collection the Abhidharmapitaka is known 
as the collection of fSistras. They are distinguished from the 
SaU% because they are ascribed to authors of lesser import¬ 
ance. Tbe Sutra is supposed to be Buddhavacana’ o; the 
‘saying of Buddha’. The principal Abbidharma texts in the 
Chinese collection of ^Sstraa constitute tbe third pifeka of 
the Sarristivada school. These texts like the Vinaya and 
the Sutra of that school were originally 'Written in Sanskrit 
but unfortunately tbeorigiaalB are lost. The Chinese trans¬ 
lations are now onr only aoorce. 

The Sarvisti^da sohool like the Pali Tripitaka possessed 
seten Abhldharma texts: (t). Jadnaprosthana-S^tra of 
EStyayanlputra. (2). SaA^ili-patydya of Mahakansthila. 
(3). jyhatukdyajtSda of VasuxnHra (4). PrajUdptiadnyfada of 
MahSmaudgaiy&yana. (5). Dhamwkandfta of Ssriputra. 
(by. F^fioTuridyapdda of Devaiarznan. (7). Prakara^fopdda of 
Vasumitra. Of the seven texts, the first was translated by the 
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; g>BhTnSri an monk OantAina Saogbadera in coUaboritioD with' 
ChuFo-nion in a. I>, 383. The remaining six texts we 
translated by Hiuan-teang between a. d. 651 and 680. The 
texts translated by the latter are leea extonsiTe than the fint,. 
the jainaprasthSna*^5atTa, which seems to have been the 
prinoipal work of the Sarrostivada Abbidliarmapitaka. 

The subject matter of both the Abhidharmas, the PSU 
and tho Chinese, is generally the same. But even a snperfi- 
oial comparison between the two collections ehowB that ^e 
latter is not a translation of the former. Tho SarvUttv&da 
Abhidharma had an independent development. 

Besides the seven Abhidharma texts of the Sarrt^- 
vada school, there is in Chinose translation a nnmber of aoxili- 
aiy texts of capital importance. The first of these is the- 
Abhidharma-nahdvibhi^ia£tra which, occording to the 
tradition, was compiled by 600 Arhats of the SarvSativS^ 
school in tho fourth Buddhist ootmcil that was held under the- 
patronage of the Knshan emperor Kanishha. The work 
which is a commentary of the Jhinapraslhana-Sfistra men¬ 
tioned above is in 200 chapters- It was translated 
A. D. 650 and 659 by Hiuaa tsang. The criginal is lost. The 
second work which attained even a greater fame than the 
previous one is the AhhidharvuikoM-SdsM which was oomp 
posed in the 6th century a. ». by Vwubaadhn. The Sarvaa- 
tivfida school had then divided itself into two campe, called 
the Sautrdniiha, i. o. those who followed the actbority of the 
Sutrapitaka, and the Taihhd^ika, i.o. those who fblU^wedthe 
authority of the Vibhl^ or the MahSvibhlsR, which ws 
have jnat seen was the commentary of the JfiSnaprasthSna* 
4&tra and was an epitome of the Abhidharma knowledge w 
the SarvSstivSda school. Vasubandhu in this work upholds 
the position of the SauU£ntikas as against the Veoblw^. 
Vasubandhu oriticiaee the doctrines not only of djo Vaibha- 
Sikas but also of all other schools that opposed the Sautrao' 
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iik&B. The work was traosl&ted into Chioesa by Hiu&n<t«frng 
in A, n, 6d]*6&^. The original ia kzMwn to us only throvgii 
a later Saoskrit oomznentaiy called Spbutartha which was 
compiled by Yaiomitra.. ^ the completo text and its 
comicientanee by Vasubaodhu himself the Chinese transla* 
-tions ere our priacip&I guide. 

Among othertexts, the Chinese Sdetra collection containe 
another important text known as the Sal^anJdKiioitm, or 
more correctly TaUvaMdkiiasim. It was the work of Heri- 
Tarman, e femons ServSstivSda tnsoher of Kashmir. But 
lihe viows expressed in the work are difierent :^on those of the 
SarvHStirade school end it is just possible that HarlTanuan 
was a follower of some other Buddhist school so far as his 
*iewB on the BnddhisC philosophy were ooncomed. Harivar. 
man’s origioal work is now lost. The Chinese translation 
which has oome down to us was made in the beginning of the 
^th centxixy by Kum&rajiva. The work was held in high 
esteem in China^ and an iiKlepeodcnt Chinees Buddhist school 
called SaiyxfiiddAi or TativoBt^dA* based its doctrines 
«n it. 

There are a few other Sastra texts in the Chinese coUcC' 
tion such as the "Treatise on the eighteen Buddhist 
sohocls ” by Yaeumitra and works composed by Sanghsraksa, 
and a lew others. The Sanskrit originals are all lost and (he 
Chinese translations along with the Tibetan translations are 
our only guides. 

It therefore seems clear what has been said above 
that the Abhidharma*piCaka as preserved in the Chinose 
tra n s l ation is a much more oomprehensive collection than the 
PiUj Abhidhamma-pitaka and is indispensable for iay study 
of tho ancient philosophy of Buddhism. They supply ns 
with useful materials even for the study of the later philo* 
sophical systems of Buddhism such as the Madhyamika of 
NSgarjona and the YogScara-VijfiaiiavSda of A^hga. 
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U^AVAfTA LITE&ATTBS—T1KAYA, SCrrSA AVD 8AST^ 

Thore is a large section of Hah&ySoa literature io the 
Chinese canon. The translations of the Msh&yana texts from 
Sanskrit are not lees numerous than the SlQaT&na texts. In 
the olsssification of these texts the Chinese^Bnddbists adopted 
tho same convention as for the Hinaylna canon, and arbt* 
trarily divided it into three classea—Sutra, Vinaja and ^tia. 
This classification is arbitrary because there is no trace of it 
in tho MahSyana tradition of India. In Kepal where Maha* 
y&ia has been a living form of Buddhism for many centuritf, 
its literatnro is divided into nine classes called Vyakara^aB. 
The principal texts belonging to these nine classes are the 
following(1) Afpisuhasrika PrajHcparamiia. (2) 8ad~ 
dharmapw}4^r%ka. (S) LalUavist&ra. (4) XAnkdvatSfo. 
(fi) 5utor9epratAdsa. (6) Qa^vyQha. (7^ Tathagaiagvhyahi. 
(S) SamaAhiraja. (9) DcUabhUmika. The Ghineee trans¬ 
lations of these texts, as we shall see lator on, aro included in 
the Sutrapitaka of the Mah&yfina. What is called the Uaha- 
yana Vinaya in Chinese is a misnomer. It is not a Vinaya* 
pltaka in the sense in which wc have Vinayapifakas for the 
Hlna^uia schools : it ooiiBista of texts which might he very 
well included in other sections. 

The Mahayina Vinayapitaka in Chiaese consists of about 
25 works, the principal among them being known either as 
Bodhiaattva-caryi or ae Bodhisattva^praUtfloksa. The moat 
important of the former olasB is the Bodhwoato-eof^-ntrdeio. 
It was twice translated into Chinese. The first translation 
was made by Bbarmaksema, whom we have already mention* 
ed, between a. n. 414 and 421. The second translation was 
msde by Ou^varman in a. d. 431. But the original text is 
not a Vinaya in the strict senee of the term. It is really a 
chapter of a famous h&hayfina SSstra work, tbe rog&dm* 
bhUmi-Sastra which was tbe fundamental text of tbe Yo^ 
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o&r» STsCeEQ of philosophy. As the text deals with the speciat 
preparatory practice for those who want to follow the way 
of the Bodhisattva, the Mahayana ideal it has been separately 
classed, aa a Vinaya text. There ta another text known 
as the BodhiMtiva praUmok^a or the "Rules of ordination 
for the Bodhisattva ’* in the Ohineee tianslatioc. This also 
was twice translated into Chinese, the earlier translation being: 
due to Dbaroakeema; it is an extract of the ^ame Ssstra 
work. KumSrajiTa translated a work entitled BraJtmajdia- 
autre in a. d. 406. It is also classed as a MahaySna Vinaya 
work as it deals with the rules of ordination for the Bodhi- 
satt^. The original of this text cannot be clearly traced. 
Although the Chinese Buddhists in later times placed much 
emphasis on the Mah&yl^ ideal, still for the purpose of 
ordination the ICnaySna Vinaya code oould not be dispensed 
with. In fact two ordinations were proTided for, the first 
according to the Hina^na and the second according to the 
Mahayana codes just mentioned. 

The Mahay6na Sutrapitaka, however, represents a more 
authentic collection of the Mabaj&na canon. The clas si fication 
of the texts in the Chinese Tripitaka is purely a Chinese 
olassifioatioft but almost all the texts belonging to the old 
Uahayina canon have been translated there. They are all 
supposed to he the u^ords of Buddha (Buddha^vacana) and 
are considered as authoritative t» the Sutrapitaka of the 
Hlnayana with this difference that while the latter represents 
* the exoteric aspect of the teachings of Buddha, the ibrmor 
represents the eaoteriQ aspect. 

The Mahayana SQttapitaka as preserved in Chinese trans¬ 
lation has five chief divisions, namely: (1) Praj^apdra^ 
miiS, (2) Jiciinainifa. (3) Mtihdaannipala. (4) AwMam- 
eaka and (5) MaMparinirvet^. This c l assifioation, as 
*we ha^ve seen before, was the direct result of the T’ien*t'ai 
syncretism attempted in the fitb century a. d. It bad no 
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root in tbe Indian soil; the litantiire according to tbc anciant 
Indian traditbu conaiatad of nine diviaiona (TTikarai^}. 
^zts belonging to the various olaasaa wata balng translatad 
into Chinese from the 2nd centiuy a , d. Soma of the most 
popular texta scch as the AmilSyus-sutra. the VajracdKdika 
Pnj^pdramitd woro translated almost a dozen times. 

(1) . PrajndparamiiS. This class oonsists of eight differ* 
ent texts of whioh the first six are only different redactions 
of the ]?rajiiaparainita sutra, nz. tbe SatasaMasrild 
puromitd, the PancavrmSoii-sShasrika, the DaiasdAasrikd, 
the PancaiatihS, the S^laiaiikd, etc. Ail the texts were 
translated into Chinese between a. d. 222 and dS9. The most 
extonsiyo of all these works is the firsts the ^tasShasrikS, 
also called the MakaprajHopdramitd-siUra, wbioh is in 600 
faseionli and contains according to the traditional calculation 
200>000 Slokas in Terse or an ei^ulTalent number of syllables 
in prose. It was translated into CSiiuese by Hiuan-taaDg 
in A. D. 660. The Sanskrit originals of some of the Frajfia* 
pammila texts such as the FaSeaTiihAati-sShasriki and the 
Aftas&hasrika were discoTered from Nepal, but for the com¬ 
plete ooUeotion we bare to depend on the Chinese and Tibetan 
tiaoslations. 

(2) . Eatnakiia. The Batnakuta is a collection of differ* 
ent texts of which the priocipaL is called MaharatiiAk^^ 
Antra from which the name of the whole collection was derived. 
The HaharatnakQte*siitra is a collection of 49 different texts 
some of wbioh wore translated into Chinese in the 2nd and 
3rd centuries a. j>. Xweuty*slx texts belonging to this 
collection were translated in the T’ang pmod by Bodhiruoi 
(A. V- 693*713). The famous AmUdyw-AUifa wbioh U also 
known as the Sukhavaii-vyOha-sHira is a Ratnakfita text. 
It was traxislated into Chinese over 12 times, the earliest 
translation being dated a. s. 14$. It was one of the most 
popular Buddhist texts in China and was the principal text of 
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one of the CbmeseBnddhittsohoolfl. The terta connected with 
the nwne of the futnie Buddha Maitreya also belong to thie 
oIms. Some of the RatnahCte texts have been made avail¬ 
able in their original from the Nepalese ooliectioos and the 
Central Asian finds. But, for the oomplete collection, the 
Chines© translations are our only souice. 

(8), Mahodannip^. The principal text of this col¬ 
lection is called Mahdvaipulya-mahdMnnip^-SiUra which 
was translated Into Ohlneee by Dharmakicma in the begin¬ 
ning of the 5th century a. ». There is a number of other texts 
in this collection such as the CandragofhKa-tiUra, S^ryct^rhha- 
tiUra, KtiHgarbhO’futra, etc., but the most exten?ive and the 
•most important is the Batnaku^a sutra. Ite Sanskrit originalls 
completely lost and the Chinese translation is oni main source 
of information for thia branch of the MahSyana literature. 

(4). AwMoAsftio. The principal text of this ooDeotioa 
la the Buddhdvatams<tka maAavai^ya~8<Un in 60 chapters 

vhioh was translated into Chinese in the beginning of the 5lh 

century by the Kashmirian scholar Buddhabbadra. It 
•was translated a second time in the 7th century by Siksi- 
nanda of Khotan. A most important text of Mabftyana 
philosophy, the DaSat>humika-&Stra, belongs to this class. It 
•was translated a number of times into Chinese. The oldest 
of these traualatione belong to the 4th ceatuiya. n. The 
•Sanskrit originals of eome of these texts are now aTaiJable, 
bttt the most complete collection is preserved only in Chinese. 

(6). Nifvotta. The principal text of this claas is tho 
MahSpcHnirvciyi Biiinx in 40 fasciculi. It waa translated 
•into Chinese in a. n. 42S by Dharmakjema. The renaaining 
texts of this collection are either translations of extract© or 
acpplementary portions of the same text, Thwe is a Maha- 
'parinirvapa-sutra in the Agazna collection of the Hiaayina 
canoOi but the present text baa nothing to do with that and 
is a purely B&hay4na text. 
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, Besides tliMe fire claesee of tertfS, there is & miscell&oeous 
oo^lection of MahdySna sutrM in OhiDei»e. This collection is 
one of the largest in Chinese eod containe tezts vhicb could 
not be conreniently included is one oi other of the fire classes 
described above. Some of the important texts of col* 
leolion which are now available in their Sanskrit original are 
the $tid4har7naf\e’$4^r%ka-9iiXra, ^mr^npradAssa-euAtz, and 
£cnjt»caidfa-sfi<ni. But the great majority of the texts of 
this coUeotion is lost in their original. This is why the Chinese 
translations are of the greatest importance to us for the study 
of the primitive hiah£y&na Buddhism, the diverse aspects of 
which, Indian or Scr*lndiaii, are still unknown to us. 

The Abhidharmapitaka of the HabSySna or the ccUec*, 
tion of the h^Sylna iastras in Chinese is a unique collec¬ 
tion as it contains texts that are of paramount interest for the 
study of the Buddhist philosophy. The Sanskrit originals of 
only a few of these texts are available; fox the rest we have to 
depend maiedy on the Chinese tranalationa. The whole 
oolleotion has been given the sasetity of the fuU-fiedged 
pitaka as the authors of the different texts belonging to it 
were great Indian personahties such as NSgirjuna, Asaoga, 
Vasuhandbu, Aivagboaa, Bharmapala and ethers, all of whom 
had attained the high status of BodMsattva. We shall here 
mention only the principal works in this ccUeotion. 

The largest work of NSg&rjuna which is lost in original 
but preserved in Chinese traxzslatios is the Jlfah^proyfiapanz* 
ffiitd*sStra*idsfra in 100 laacicuU. T1 l 6 original Sanskrit 
text, it is said, contained 100,000 41okas in verse or a corres* 
ponding number of syllabise in prose. It is a commentary 
of the Mah£prajfi£p£ramita-Butra which, we have seen, is 
the principal text of the first division of the HahaySna sutt^ 
texts. The present s&stra text was translated into Ohinsee by 
Eliunarajiva in a. ID. 402*405. Amongst other works of 
K&garjuna, preserved in Chinese, mention may be made of the 
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IkUabhumi-vibhaia-iostra, » comiiK'nt&ry of ihe Da^bhunfi* 
•litrft, ftlso translated by Eumsrajiva in a. o. 405> A few 
minor worke of N&gSrjuna sncb the Nyayadvdraica-taftca- 
ioHra, the Madhyantdnugama-^Satra, and the Dwda4an\k&ya^ 
4astra were translated into Chinese Uter. Nagar^vina as ia 
well known was the founder of a new system of Buddhist 
philosophy called the Madhyamika, This philosophy was the 
dinet outcome of his interpretation of the old Mahlyina 
BUtras and hence his commentaries on tiio Mahaprajfiipara* 
miti-Butra, Dadabhrimilca'SUtra, etc. were the very fountla* 
t tiooB on which his new system was baaed. We liave already 
aeen ia the last chapter what deep influence this system excr* 
cised on Chinese Buddhism. 

The works of another great Mahayana teacher, Asva* 
^lota, are also pitserred in ChineaetraaslatiocLS, Of these, 
two are the most importaot as Ssatia works—^e SiiUra- 
iaihiara-iSstra and the l^raddhotpada-iattTa. In the latter 
work alone there is trace of a well*defined system of pbilo* 
so^y. It was translated into Chinese by Slks&nanda in 
a. D. 695*700, while the iS'ufrdiamll:dra*^da(fa was translated by 
Snmarapra in a. n. 430. 

There are translations of a number of important S&stra 
works which are said to have been the works of the Bcdhi* 
sattva' Maitreya. It is not certain whether this Maitroya 
was a historical Kahayana teacher or the same as the legen* 
dary 'future Buddha^ The tradition says that those tastrae 
were communicated by Maitreya to Bodidsattva Asanga. 
This is the reason why these texts are generally considorod 
as works of Asanga. The principal works of this groap are: 
<1). TcgScSralrh&mC^tra in 100 fasciculi. The iSanskrit 
text is said to Iiave contained 40,000 Dokas in rerse or a oor* 
responding number of syllables in prose. The work wae 
translated by Hioan*ieaDg in a. d. 646*647. (2). ifa^d^nd. 
rAffdlainidra-adsfra—translated by Prabhakaramitra in A. d. 
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‘630*633. (3). Ma}Myiina'ianvpar{Qra!ia4aeiTa~-it^'Q£[&i^ 

by Faramirtba in A. h. 56S. (4). Madh^nianvffama-^ro— 
traoslat^d by Gaatoxna in a. d. 543. Thas# Are 

the principal wcrka ^10011 ejpounded tbe new eystem cf 
{Mosophy called Yogac&ra founded by Asaoga. Unfortti* 
naCely very few of the original works bavo come down to ns. 
For a coxaplete collection of the 'worin of AsaAga, the Ohlneee 
tianslatioD is our in44n source. 

Vasubandha w^ was the younger brother of Asahga 
was, in bis early fiib, a follower of the SautractUca school of 
ICnayIna, It was then that he oompoaed hie famous Abbi* 
dharxnakofa which, we have already seen, is an important 
compendium of the SarvastiTSda-abhidharma. Vasubandhn 
scon changed his allegiance and hie convictions leaned to* 
wards Mahayana. He gradually formulated a new eysteia 
of philosophy called the Vijh&oaTSda which is a further els* 
borationof the YogSeara dcctrinos of Asahga. Although 
some of the o^inal works of Vasuba&dJm have now been 
discorered hum Nepal, the great njajoiity of his works are 
now available only in Chinese translation. Some of tbe 
principal works lying in Chinese translation may be mentioned 
here; ( 1 ). Vi^MruimStnia-siddM-iaAtra-^inial&t^ by 

Hiuan-taang in a. n. 559 along with the Sanskrit commenta* 
Ties. (3). ModhydnlO'Vibhaiiga-Sdslra —translated by Hioan* 
tsangin A. s. 661. (3). T'arita-^cMtm'—translated by Faramartha 
in A. n. S50. (4) . Vt>hfiibd*praibara^—translated by Eiuan* 
teasg in a. d. 661. The works of Vasubandhu aod ^anga 
had a great influence on the famous Chinese pilgrim Hluan- 
tsang and not only did he translate the chief works of these 
authors but also based on these 'works a new system of fihirtmA 
Buddhist philosophy which was highly esteemed in China 
long aRer his times. 

The few Hahayana 4^tra works described above are 
enough to show how rich is the Abhidharma-pitaka of the 
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Maliay&na M preeerred in Chined^. Not onl^ does it pot* 
sesa the largeat cumber of M&hSyaoa ^tra texts in anj 
l&cgoa^, but it also eontaina the roost important v'orks of 
MabaTica philosophy wbiob arc otherwise lost to us. The 
fisw Sanskrit works extant are cot enough to give an idea of 
the HahSy&na philosophy. If we want properly to gauge 
the great coctrihutions made by the moet reputed Buddhist 
teachers like NSgirjuna, Aivagbosa, Aryadeva, AsaAga and 
Vosubandhu to the deTclopmoct of Indian thoiiglit in gonoral 
we have to go to the CShinese translatiocs, wliicb, in this 
respect alsoi are of Icvaluablo help to ua. 

BTTDDHI9T UVSIIC LTTBRaTURE 

Certain forme of mystio Buddhism, gecorally ropresonted 
by throe sohools eaUed VajraJ^a, SahajayS^na aod Kala- 
cakrayaca, developed in India with the decadence of Bud- 
^Um that started in the Sth oectuiy a. d. That is the 
reasou why the literaturoe of these schools aro not so veil 
represented in Chinese translation as in the Tibetan. There 
is a fairly large number of texU beloo^g to the Vajray&ca 
in Chinese but there is cone beloogiog to the other sohools. 
The intorest of the Chinese Buddhists in these foncs of mysti* 
oism was again very restricted. These lato Buddhist sohools 
in Icdia had drawn considerably on the Biahmaiiical Tantrae 
acd that Is why they could be best understood followed 
^ in the light of that literature. The Brabmanical Tantra 
was completely unknown in China and although Cho Taoista 
had developed a highly ^lystic religion, still its toohnique 
did cot much help in understanding the teohnique of the 
later Buddhist mysticiem. The Chineae Buddhists naturally 
felt the ground much surer where Hiuan-teang had left them. 

Some of the Indian teachers who had gone to China in 
the later period tried to introduce the Vajrayana works. The 
pioneers ia this field were VajrB.bodbi and Amoghavajra. 
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Both of tHemiraoslated about 160 Vajia^ana treatise! into 
Chineee from a. D. 719 to 774- Many of thee© TTorks are 
dhdra^is or spells and eddAanoa or methods of invocation of 
Mah&y&na gods and goddeeses teho were absolutely noV' 
comers io a religion which originally did not possess a pantheon. 
Some translators of the Song period also translatod a munber 
of VajraySoa texts into ObioeBe. Among them Fa^tHon aW 
called Fa-hiea (Dharmadeva), a monk of NSlandS, IramlaUd 
about 118 Boall texts into Chineee betweea a.d. 973 and lOOO. 
Some of the texts translated by him are pnr© MalAyana 
8UWas without any mystic element in them while thsreet are 
dblianis and Bodhanas. The last great transbtor of dhSra^ 
ai^ sidbaoaa into Chinese wae She hu (Dlnapala t), a monk 
of OddiySna which was a great seat of myatic BuddhUm in 
this period. He translated lU works during the closing 
years of the 10th century- The originals ofmany of these 
works translated in the Song period are lost. 

This short survey of the Buddhist literature, will, it may 
be hoped, give a general idea, however inenfficient, of the 
service rendered by the Indian and Chinese scholars of aaoient 
times. Their untiring ivork of collaboration during a period’ 
of about one thousand yean? has preservedfot us a vast liters* 
tore that has been lost to India. The history not only of Bud¬ 
dhism but also of Indian civilisation in its various aspecte 
cannot be properly studied without the help of this Uteratuie 
which China has so zealously preservod for posterity, 
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INDIAN ART AND SCIENCES JN CHINA 
KSO&ATiotr or am 

Buddhism brought with it other elements of Xndieu 
cultnte to besides philosophy &nd legend. ChlsA vith 
her old heritege of e highly deroloped civilization could not 
refflain contented only with a new creed frc»m India. Sho 
had ae much interest in other elements of Indian culture— 
such as art, astronomy, mathematics, modicinn, oto. Tho 
induenco of these aspects of Indian culture is still traceable 
in China. 

When Buddhiem wan slowly inhitrating into Central Asia 
under the patronage of the Kuehane, a hybrid Buddhist art 
was being evolved in Korth*Western India. It originated 
^ the Indianized Greek ymlieu shortly before the Kushans 
.entered India. Its highest development took place under 
tho Koshaos. The Hellezustic artists put tbemselvcs in the 
service of Buddhism, which was their religion by adop^on. 
The art which they produced was mainly illustrative of this 
religion. 

This art which was carried to Central Asia and China 
distinguishes itself by certain woU-dohned (characteristics 
from the more developed Ixidian art which was flourishing 
in the interior of the country. It makes use of tho Greek 
architectural motifs such as the Corinlhian pUlai, for floral 
designs it introduces the acanthus flower, and for drapery 
the Greek classical costumes as well as the Central Asian cos* 
tumee and ornaments. In regard to composition it gives 
representations of scenes from the life of Buddha and also 
depicts the stories of his former birth. The image of Buddha 
.is found here for the first time in India and in a large number. 
This art has been styled Indo •Greek or Graeco-Buddhist as 
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Its execution wse Greek wbils iU inspiraCion was Buddhistic. 
It t7ourishsd throagbout the Kushan period and traoes of it 
are found in varioos places in North*Western India up to the 
fifth oentory. 

This art waa gradually ousted by the more developed 
Indian art of the Kueban period vbiob fionrisbed specially 
at Mathura. It represented the orthodox art tradition of 
the country and was a direct development of the more ancient 
art of Sanchi and Bbarhut. The Mathura school also pro* 
duced a type of Buddha image which was not a copy of the 
Indo*Greek Buddha, but was distinctly its own creation. 
Kb charaoterisCic of the Tndo*Greek Buddha is found here. 
‘'Tho sculpture is in the round, or very high relief,.. .the 
bead is shavon, never covered with curls, the n^rJsa wherever 
preserved is splTal, there ie no Qr^S and no monstache, the 
right band is raised in abbaya-mudra, the left is often 
clenched, and reete on the thigh in seated figures or in standing 
figures supporte the folds of the robe, the elbow being always 
at some distance from tbs body, the breasM are curiously 
proToinent, though the typo is absolutely masculine and the 
shoulders vary broad, tho robe leaves the right shoulder 
bare, the drapery moulds the fiesh very closely and is arranged 
in schematic folds, the ssat is never lotas bat always a lion 
throne (dxhliasana) without miniature figures while in the case 
of standing figures there is ofien a seated lion between the feet, 
tho gesture and features are expressive of enorraoua energy 
rather than of repose or sweetness.” (Ooomaraswamy). This 
art was not without the infiuecoe of the contemporary Indo* 
Greek art of the North-West, but its afiiliation with the 
earlier Indian art was much closer, the Indo*Greek infiuenca 
being only superficial. 

The art of the Kushan period slowly gave rise to what ia 
known as the Gupta art. This art flourished throughout the 
<lrupta period aod was replaced towards the 7th century 
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by proTuiciftI tvhich bad more accentuated looalohanKt«n. 
The Gupta art U tbe clueical art of India and is a syntheeu 
of all earlier elements. It has been defined by Coomara* 
Bwamy in the following terms : “The rich decorative re«ourcee 
of the Gupta art ate to be understood in terms of its inheri* 
tance, Indigsnous, early Asiatic, Persian and Helleoieticr. 
The Gupta style is unified and national. Plastically, the style 
is derived from that of Mathura io the KnsaQa period, by 
refinement and definition, tendencies destined still later, in 
the natural course of events, to imply attenuation. Moan* 
7hile Gupta sculpture, though less ponderous than the an* 
dent types, is still distiogoished by its volume; its energy 
proceeds horn within the form and is static rather than kine* 
tic.*' The technique has been perfected. It is now a sort 
of 'language without conscious eilorl", and a medium of 
expression of the highest spiritual conception of tlie age. 
This development is visible not only in sculpture but also in 
painting. The Indian art has attained with it the classical 
phase of which the influence extended far beyond the &on- 
Uers of India. This phase is represented in the sculpture of 
ali important centres of North India during the Gupta period 
and in painting in the famous frescoes of Ajanta. 

We have seen that during the first period of Buddhist 
expansion outside Lidia, it was the North*West, specially 
Oendbara and Kas hmir , which took the leading part. It is 
^lerefbre quite natural that the missionaries of these two 
oouniiries who went tc Central Asia and China would carry 
with them the elements of the Indo'Greek art which was then, 
in their own county, the only medium of the plastic oxpres* 
sion of their pious aspirations. When the whole of Buddhist 
India ranged itself behind the foreign missions, other stylee 
of Buddhist art, Mathura, Gupta, etc. were also carried 
abroad along with Buddhism. 

The artists and art elements from India thus migrated to 
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Oeotral Asia and China along the same routes as followed 
by the merchants and missionaries. The vestiges of Indian 
art have been discovered by archaologists all along the 
Oeotral Asian routee. In all the chief cultural outposts to* 
-wards China, such as Bamiyan, Bactiia, Khotsa, Miian, 
Kuchar, Torfan, and Tun-huang they have discovered le- 
rnains of Buddhist grottos, soulptoras, paintings, cto. which 
bear testimony to the great effort made by Buddhist India 
to bind all the countries with lasting ties of ouitural relation¬ 
ship. 

Proceeding along the route leading towards Baetriana 
^ ^ 1 ^ Central Asia, we can discover the relics of the ancient art 
in the valley of Bamiyan. The grottos in the hills surround¬ 
ing the valley are of the type of the Ajanta caves, They 
coataia paintings in the walls and tho ceilings. Superb 
pieces of sculpture were scooped out from the sides of the 
hills. In spite of the vandalism of the later invaders, what 
remains at Bamiyan gives us a clear idea of the art in its most 
'flourishing days. The sculpture belongs to the Indo-Greek 
school. In the frescos there is a good deal of Saeeanian 
influence but still there are elements in it which remind us 
direotly of the art of Ajanta. This is evident specially in 
the fieseo representation of the kiMorcu swimming in the 
sky. There are in the frescoes also the representatione of 
solar and lunar symbols which are commonly found in the 
•Buddhist and Manichtean art of Central Asia. This is gene* 
Tally supposed to be due to the influenoeof Sassanian art. 

Proceeding along the route towards Baotnana we come to 
« place called Dukhtar-i-Nusirwan to tho nortt» of the Hindu* 
tush, The remains of Buddhist art discovered at this place 
are of the same type as those of Bamiyan. Baetriana itself 
suffered most at the hands of later invaders. Situated 
at the place of highroads leading to from the 

Persian Empire and Central Asia, it was in ancient times tie 
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greatest place of attraction £oi all foreignere. We hare 
also Sean what an important centre of Boddlnsm it was aa 
late as the middle of the 7th centurj a. i>. A few remains 
of this art ba^e been discovered. It was certainly a great 
seat of the Baddhist art in ancient times. Hinan tsaog tella 
us that the NavasahghSrSma of Balkh was highly decorated. 
The chief image of Buddha in this monastery was artistically 
made of prodous substances and its halls were adorned with 
costly rarities. 

From Balkh to£hotanthe road lay through hills which 
vere difficult of access. The countries through which it 
passed was sparsely inhabited. Hence the work of art was 
also bound to be insignidcant. SiQan*tsang, however, tella 
us that in his days there were three Buddhist monasteries at 
Anderab, ten at Kunduz and four at Badakshan: The remains 
of these mooasterkB, if ever discovered, will surely unfold 
the traces of the same precious art as found in Bamlyan on 
the one hand and in Hhotan on the other. 

Along the sentbem rente Khotan was the most prosper^ 
ous Seat of civilisation in ancient times. Numerous archsC' 
logical sites have been discovered in ita neighbourhood, the 
principal among them being Yotkan, Rawak, Dandan Uilik 
and Khotan. The remains of sculpture found at Bawak 
belong to the Indo^Oreek school of art. It is the lndo*Greek 
art not of the decadent type but at its best which flourished 
in India in the 1st and 2nd centuries of the Ohristian era. 
The freaooes and paintings discovered &om Dandan Uilikeither 
on silk or on wood reveal the diflerent influences which the 
art of this region had received. A freeco which depicts the 
temptation of the monks reminds us at once of the art of 
Ajanta. Again, a Bodhisattva who is represented as a sort 
of Saasanian king with aquiline nose, black heard and a 
tiMa on the head, dressed in a sort of yellow robe AT»d heavy 
skin hoots, bears clearly the Sassanian atamp. Besides, 
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instances of souipture inspired by the Orieco •Buddhist school 
are not rare. In the later period ChlDese, Tibetan and Uigur 
influences are abo discovered in the art ol this region. 

Fa-hien in lus description of Khotan speaks of a grand 
display of the Baddhist images in that connCry. He Tvit* 
nessed a procession of the images which directly reminds us 
of the Yatri as seen in India even to oor days (the Car festival 
of Jagann&ths at Puri, the Matsyendravatra at Paten in 
Nepal; etc). Fa<hien gives the following description of the 
prooession that was organised by the monks of the &inoxiB 
Gomati'Vihflra and other nionasteriee of Khotan: '*At a 
distance of three or four li &otD the city, they made a four' 
wheeled image car, more than thirty cubits high wbtoh looked 
like the great hall (of a monastery) moving aloug. The seven 
precious substancce uere grandly displayed about it, with silken 
streamers, and caj>opies banging all round. The (chief) imago 
stood in the middle cf the car, with two Bodhisattvae in 
attendance, while <Uvm were made to follow in waiting, all 
brUUanily carved in gold and silver, and haogirig in the air. 
When the car was a liundred paces from the gate, the kinff 
put off bis crown of state, changed bis dress for a fresh suit 
and with bare feet, carrying in hie hands flowers and inc^iBe, 
and with two rows of attending followers, went out at the gate 
io meet the itoage and with his head and face (bowed to the 
ground), he did homage at its feet, and then scattered the 
flow*ers and burnt the incense. When the image was entermg 
the gate the queen and the brilliant ladies with her in the 
gallery above scattered far and wide all kinds of flowers, which 
floated about and fell promiscuously to the ground. In this 
way everything was done to promote the dignity of the occa* 
aioD. The carriages of the monasteries were all diSei^it, and 
each one had its own day for procession. oeiemoz^) 
began on the flrst day of the fourth month and ended on the 
fourteenth after whioh the king and queen returoed to the 
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Tiiis cleftrly ahows that tb« Buddhist art iu Khotan wu in 
early timas not merely confined to the h&Us of the monasCoiieg, 
hat also played a part in the national life of the peopb. The 
monasteries of Khotan in the time of Fa*hiec exhibited the 
sa m e artietic taste. He tells ns that it took eighty years to 
boild the king’s new monastery, It was about 260 cubits 
•(8T5 ft.) in, hei^t, rich in elegant car Ting inlaid work, 

oovared above with gold and silver, and finished throughoot 
with a combmation of all the precious substances. The Hall 
•of Buddha near it was ‘'of the utmost magnificence and 
beauty, the beams, pUlacs, venotianed doon smd window's 
being all overlaid with golddeaf. Besides this, tho apart¬ 
ments for the monls are impoaii^ly and elegantly decorated, ' 
beyond the power of words to express.” Such a monastery * 
was probably built after the model of the famous Kas^igka- i 



•The number of monasteries in Khotan and its neighbourhood 
had risen to 100 in the time of Hioan-teang. Hiuan-tsang 
specially mentions a Buddha image of aandabwood, 20ft. 
high, in a monastery in the neighbourhood of Khotan which 
was brought, according to an old tradition, from India. 

At a place called Miran, on the southern route, situated 1 
to the south of I/ob*nor similar remains of the art of an an' 
oient period have been discovered. In the frescoes, in* 
fluence of the art of Western Asia is peponderating. The art 
remains Buddhist, bnt its hybrid character is more accen- 
ioated than elsewhere in Central Asia. 

In the northern part of Central Asia, Kashgar was, we 
have seen, a chief centre of Buddhism in early times. In 
the time of Hiuan-tsang Kashgar containod about a hundred 
Buddhist monasteries. The remains of art that were die* 
.covered at a place called Tumshtik near Kashgar, on the 
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towards Kucliar, gives an idea of tbe art that flourished 
in this region in ancfeBt times. Buddhist Imagee and has* 
reliefs which were found in this place connect the art of this 
region directly with the Indo-Greek art of Taxila, The 
same types of Bodbisattvae and gods have been found at 
Taxila and Tumshnk. Probably the same lodo-Greek mooids 
were used in both the places. 

On the northern route the richest art finds have come 
the region oi Kuchar and Karasahr. Three placos near 
Kuchar have yielded the art relics—Ki 2 i]> Kumtura and 
Buldor-akur. A number of Buddhist grottos called Ming*oi 
(Grottos of Thoosaod Buddhas) were foaod in this region. 
The painting on the walls betray among other infiaences 
also an influence of Ajanta. There is also direct influence 
of the Indo-Gheek art as wellss that of the Indian art of the 
Ehfihan period traceable in this region. The remains of art 
4liscoverod in the region of Kaiasabr axe also of the same type, 
Sculpture like that of Tumshnk is closely contxected witb the 
art of the Indo-Greek school which flonrished at Taxila in 
the 4th and fith centunes a, d, 

Hiuan-tsang gives a detrilcd description of the zneoas* 
teriea of Kuebar, Ho tells us that the images in some of the 
monasteries were beautlfii), almost beyond human skiU. 
Outside the gate of the capital be found two standing images 
of Buddha above ninety feet high, one on each aide of the 
highway. Tbcae colosaal images of Buddha remind us of the 
e^^ually tall imagee of Buddha on the side of hills at Bamiyan. 
Proceesion of images (YStri) was in vogue also in Kucha; as 
in Khotan. “All the moxmeteriea made prooeesfons w^th 
their images of Buddha, adorning these with pearls and sijk 
>ombroideries. The imagee were boma on veMolee/’ Tits 
biggest znon^teiy of Kuohar was called Aicarya-vihfira, It 
was. we are told* built in imitation of the great Kaiuska- 
vihara of Gandhara. This monasury had ‘‘spacious hsdls and 
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ftrtiBtic image* of Buddha.” From this account it appears 
that Knchar and Karasahr, whaterer art influence they 
might have leceived from other eouxues, were for all practical 
pmposee* like Khotan and its neighhourhood, a part of the i 
great Buddhist India that bad been built up in Central Asia. * 
!^jrtberf along the route tovarde China, Tuifan and its 
neighbourhood (Idikut aahri, Uurtuk and BasakUk) were In 
ancient times another seat of Buddhist culture which had 
leoeived besides the composite element found oUowhere in 
Central Asia, a Chinese influence in its art and culture. There 
is also a direct influence of Indian art in this region. Bodhi- 
sattva and Buddha imegee are of the Indo^Greok school. 
Sometimes the direct influence of the Gupta art is also trace* 
able. The representations of the nakiatras in the pamting 
show ”in their Indian scar&, the most sucoessflil synthesis 
of T pi^ia.T> suppleness. Greek elegance and Chinese prcttlness”. 

A detailed examination of the art relics discovered in this J| 
le^on shows that the Buddhist art which wa saw at one end 
of the road at Bamiyan has not lost its trsditloos at the other 
end at Turfan in course of its migration through thousands of 
miles of deserts and hills. Buddhist inspiration is as strong as 
ever. It has in the mean time gathered other currents, which 
f7 ^ia«Afti4 of weakening it have made it stronger and more im* 
preesive. 

Thns while the Buddhist art reached the Qiinese soil 
proper, it had strength enough to impose itself on the national ! 
ut of the country for several centuries. It did not remain 
exotic but it grafted itself in each a way as to give birth to 
a new art in China which may be styled Sino-Indian, The 
ancient Chinese art existed in bronse, wood and jade, It 
began to be translated in stone only from the Han period. 

The oldest pieces of sculptures and bas-reliefs in stone hitherto ^ 
discovered in China also go back to the Han period. Their , 
workmanship clearly shows that the Chinese artists were not 
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yet quite at homo with this aew zn&teriel. The material v&s 
x^w, but the artists were osperieiioed. They trere perfect 
masters of their subjects as they were ^heritors of the tiadi* 
tioDS of a developed and powerful art which ancient China had 
produced. With suoh traditions behind it was easy 
ibr them to treat the Buddhist subjects with equal mastery 
and to make a marvelloDS synthesis of the art elements which 
they received fniu outside. 

Buddhtsm gave a new vigour to the development of art in 
China. This art did not follow the Chinese olassical traditions 
but represented, as we have said, a synthesis of strong In di a n 
and Ser*Iadian elements which gradually adapted themselves 
to the Chinese genius. There ace therefore different stages in 
the evolution of Buddhist art in China. 

The Chinese artists most have seen pieces of Buddhist 
sculpture carried to by the first r^sionaries of Bud- 
^lism. The oldest Buddhist monastery of Lo-yang, the Po- 
ma-sse, must have been provided with such images. But the 
Chinese artiste did not work fbr Buddhism before its position 
vas thoroughly consolidated in China. Buddhism, we have 
seen, became a state religion inthe Woi period (S86«634). The 
Buddhist artistic activities ccmmcBoed in China also in that 
period under the patronage of the Wei rulers. The Wei 
period was the golden period of the Buddhist art in Oiina. 

CBi^Tass 07 stmuBisT auT zi7 GEirra 

There were three chief centres of Buddhist art in China 

_Xan*huaiig, Yuii*kdng and LoDg-men. Tun-hnang ie 

on the western frontier pf China almost at the meeting place 
of tho two great Central Asian routes. It was, we have seen, a 
great centre of Buddhist activities in early timee. The art 
relics which Tun-huang has preserved fbUow both Chinese 
and Ser-IndUn traditions. The construction of the giottoa 
of Tna-huang started in the Wei period, but its art attained 
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tlie grefttest de^opment a little later. 

Tnn'kang aod Doog-men were two earlier centros of 
Bcddhist art m O^ina proper. Yun-kaag is situated in the 1 
nei^bouriiood of Ta*t’osg io Shaa-si near the first capital tj 
of the Wei rulers. The grottos of Yua-kaag were excavated 
between a.D. 398 and 493. The work of LoQg*men (near Lo' 
^ang) was started after the tmnafer of the Wei capital to 
Lo'jang in 493. The work was continued throcghout the 
Woi period and also later till tho begiiming of the T'aag 
'period. 

The part of the Buddhist missionariaa in the dovebp* 
ment of tbis art cannot be ignored. We are told that work 
at Yuu'kaug was ondertaken at the instance of a Buddhist < 
monk who had come from Central Asia. His name was 
T’an-yao. He caaie to the Wei capitaJ in Shan-si some time j 
betweeii A. z>. 460 and 4&5« and settled in the monastery of ^ 
^’oQg yu sse where he scon aasombled around ht» a a number 
of Buddhist scholars and translated three texts into Chinees. 

*Ods of these works was a collection of BnddhUt stories which 
'gave a special impetus to the Buddhist sculptors in Cbioa in 
their work. 

T’an*yao proposed to the Wei Emperor to excavate the ' 
Bides of the mountain ranges to the west of tbs capital and ; 
'to convert thsm into Buddhist grottos. Tho work was done 
under the supervision of T'an^yao, A number of grottos 
was scooped out in the hiUs and also colossal images of Bnd* 

4hA vsTying in sise from 60 to 70 ft, were carved out from 
the sides of the bills. The Chinese annalist tells us that tho 
ornamentation was beautiful and far superior to what one 
could see. Besides, from a mass of uncertain doouments 
Prof, Pelliot has restored the names of three Indian painters— 
dakyabuddha, Buddhakfrti and EumSiabodhi who worked 
in various places in China in the same period. Their paintings 
were much esteemed and preserved in difierent monasteries. 
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Thd pilgrims wiu> bsd gone to India were equally 

aotire in inspiring the artists in Cbina, F^-hien, w6 know, 
stayed idr two years at TSmralipt>i “writixig out his Sutms 
and drawing pictarea of images/* He must hare brought 
his drawings to China along with his copies of the sacred t^ta 
in order to give Indian models to the artists of his own coun¬ 
try. Among the troasures which 3iuan*tsang brought 
from India there were the following objects of art: 

(i) One golden statue of Buddha with a glittering 

pedestal S ft. 3 inch, in height. The figure, re* 
scmbled the image of Buddha in the pose of 
turning the Wheel of Law at Bonaree. 

(ii) A sandal-wood image of Buddha with a shining 

pedestal 3 R. 5 inch. high. It was a copy of 
a famous image of Buddha which according to 
tradition was origoally made by King tidayana 
of KftuS^ln. 

(iii) A figure of Buddha with a shining pedestal 3 ft. 
9 Inch, high after the; model of the figure of the 
Lord when he descended on the jewelled ladder 
from the 33Td heayen to the country of 
SankSdya. 

(ir) A silrer figure of Buddha with a translucent pe¬ 
destal 3 ft. 5 inch, high after a model at 
Nagarahfira. 

(y) A sandal-wood figure of Buddba with a pedestal 
1 ft. 3 inch, high after a model at VoiiSli. 

Hui-lnn who came tc India ehortly after Hiuan-tsaog, took, 
with ft model of the Nilandfi temple. Wang HiuaL'ta'6 
came to India in the same period. Hia last Tisit to lodia was 
in 6fi^665. He had taken drawings of Buddhist images 
from India and, we are told, three out of ten ohaptars 
of bis book oontaiued such illustrations. He had also taken 
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^6 copy of the image of Buddia at Bodhg&ya which was de- 
posited by him on his return in the Imperial palace. It Barred 
as the model of an image •which was set up in the newly built 
Buddhist temple of Ki-ngai-see in 685. Wang Hiuan-t«’6 
superrised the work himself. ^ 

Howerar scrappy these references may be, they show 
that the Buddhist artists in China were not working alone. 

The missionaries who had come to Oima as •well aa the Chinese 
pilgrims who had bean to Central Asia and India wore con¬ 
stantly helping them not only with iostnic^iona but also-with 
drawings and models. 

To oome back to the question of the Boddhist art re- 
presented at Yun-kang, T’an-yao who sapervised the work ' 
bad gone from Central Asia. His exact origin is not known. ! 
He must hare been himsolf an artist and had seen much of ' 

tie work of the Indo-Greek school. Either he himself or i 

some of bis collaborators had knowledge of the art of Mathura 
of the Eushan period as weUas of the art of the Gupta period. 

The sculpture of Yun-kang represents all these schools—Indo- 
Greek, Mathura and Gupta. i 

Yun-kang is about SOU to the west of Ta-t’ong. The I 
grottos excavated at this place are commonly known as the 
'grottos of P’ing-ch’ong”, They are situated in the Wn- 
ohou-shan mountain. They were formerly ton Buddhist 
temples. The work of construction was begun under the 
Emperor T»ai-tsong (414-416) and terminated under the 
Emperor Su-taong (616-528). The entire construction thus 
^k more than a century. The* Buddhist soulptures are 
tound largely on the inner walls. The principal temple, called 
Ling-yen sae, was oonstructed between a. n. 460 and 465 
oy the monk T’an-yao. 

^^The work thus atartedin the 6bh century was continued 
trough the 6th and 7th centuries till the middle ofthe. 

Trang period. Twonty-right oaves in all have been explored 
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revMJing of difiorent periods. There are Ufio minor oarea 
in the neighbouilDg Mile. Long-meals about 30 U to the south 
of Lo*yaag is Ho-can. There is a large sumber of grottos 
at this place which t^ere coostructed hy the Wei mlers when 
they had transferred their capital to Lo^yasg. The centra] 
grotto contains a colossal Buddha accompanied by the two 
disciples Ananda and Elaiyapa and two BodhisattTas. The 
statues are of enormoas size. The walls contain bas<reHe&. 
"On one side is a procession of mon wilh tall square caps and 
draped in flowing robee which wide open at the breast, reach to 
the groimd j m front is the principal personage. The frieee 
on the other side represents a of woman whose costume 
is no less curious to behold. The person nearest to the en* 
trance is aspooially noticeable.” Theee bas-reliefs belong to 
the beginning of thfe T'ang period. 

The Buddhist art of the Wei peried is best repieeenied 
in the grottos of Yuu-kang and Long*meu. It is best to 
describe the art of Yun>kang in the words of ChaTasnas wbo 
was the first to explore the region: '*To thorougbiy appre¬ 
ciate the fineness and elegance of the art of the Northern 
Wei, we shall beat study those etatuse which are life-size. We 
ehall sec in them a gentleness of aspression and a gracefuinees 
of poee which othar periods have not been able to reiser eo 
eoGceesfiiUys Several of theee statnes are seated in a cioso- 
legged posture in front of each other; this posture is no longer 
seen in the BnddMst carvings ezecutod under the T’aog dyna¬ 
sty, It seems to mo characteristic of the art of the Noithem 
Wei, aa besides, it baa been noticed in the statuette of Gan- 
dhara, of which at least one had been carried to TSiri&n. We 
here have aproofthat the artistic inspiration of the Northern 
Wet was derived from that of Gandhira, that is to say, the 
art which sprung to birth in the region of Peshawar, north of 
the Indus, and which bad been transmitted through Central 
Asia as far os Turfro.” 
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But it b&9 since tbea been lecog’nized th&t the ert of 
YuQ'kan^ end LoDg^men ia nxucb more than vhat ChoTanoee 
held it to be. The sculpture is superior to the Indo'Greek in 
regard to the purity of line, sweobneea of e 2 :pTes 8 io& and ele¬ 
gance, In order to find so much of elegance and fineness one 
haa to go to Aiaota: and to find & superior and more moving^ 
representation of God than the great Buddba of Long*iuen 
(me has to refer to tbe Buddha of Samath or to the three- 
headed SIfs of Slephania. 

Tbe third great ee&t of Buddhi&t art in China was Tun- 
hoang. Situated as it was in tbe meeting place of the Central 
Asian Jughwdys on the frontier of China, it had received 
almost ail tbe Ser-Indian influeDoes which we have observed 
in the art of Khotan, Knchar and Tur^n. Bnt the Sino- 
Indian art of tbe Wei and the T'aog periods is also well re¬ 
presented at Tnn huang. Among the European archEeolo- 
gisU, both Sir Aur«i Stain and M. Pad Palliot visited the 
ancient grottos in the bills of Tun<huang. Prof, Pelliot made 
a close study of the art of these grottos. The grottos which 
are ntnated in the f oot-hiDs of the Nan*shan near Tun-huang 
are also known as the ‘'Orottoa of tbe Thonaand Buddhas*'. 

Tbe ooxutruction of the grottos started in the 4tb 
centnry. But tbe oldest dated grotto goes hack to the Wei 
period. There are four different stages in the development 
of the art at Tun*hnang; (i) The art of the Wei period—> 
and 6th centmies a. n. (ii) The art of the early T’ang 
period—7th century, (iii) The art of the late T’ang period 
the middle of the 7tb century to the 10th century, 
(iv) BeetomtioQS and additions carried on up to the middle of 
the 11th century, 

A number of stupas and images of Buddha in front of 
the grottos belong to the first period. They exhibit all the 
^Aaracteristics of tbe art of the Wei period. But tbe highest 
development of Tun-huang belongs to tbe T’ang period. Tba 
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Art/ of Ton hoAsg at iu hast "showa a progressive Chinese 
adeptatiou of the Geodbara, Gupta and Iranian Aodela, 
We can see, for example, a Samantabhadra which betmya 
rery closely the Gupta inflaeoce: bare torso, slim figure, 
barmoniouB de'relopment of the hips, transparence of the 
floatlog scarf, treatment of the hand in the style of Ajanta. 
Not less Indian are a Padmap&^i, a Mahjudri with a sword in 
hand, a MaSju^ri with a book in hand, etc., found in the 
Stein CoUectioQ. In the sculpturse of the l^lliot Collection 
this Indian Gupta type is already sinified, with the relatire 
cramming of the face, replacing of the transparent clothing 
by lively painted stui! partly treated in the Chinsee fitshion. 
The same character is observed in the beautiful paintieg on 
silk in the British Museum ropiesenting Avalokiteivara,... 
There is also evidence of the Grsco*Bcmsn type brou^t 
fixun India.” 

In the Felliot Collection there is a picture of the paradi'^ of 
Amitabha (SukhSvatl}, with a dancing Apsara, which remlodis 
one of the style of Ajanta and tbe Japanese style of Yamato. 
On two sides of tbe principal scene there are beautiful znargi- 
nal scones representing the life of Bimbisara and Aj&tadatra,. 
treated in the Chinese fashion. There is also the Paradise 
of Maitreya, that of Bhaisajyagoru, that of Avalokiteivara 
and that of Ksitigarbha, eurounded by personages either 
Indian, Chinese, or Saesanian. Without going into further 
details it may be said that the art of Tunhoang representa 
the same composite elements as are found at Tuifan. Among * 
other indueooes tbe Indian infiueooe still dominates the whole 
composition, la the later stage of the art, inihe T’ang period^ 
was introduced in it a dominant Chinese element in order to 
give the entire art a complete Sino •Indian character.' 

i^m the T’ang period a progressive natural trauaforma* 
tion of the Buddhist art took place in Obina. Indian cnodela 
were priaed, but the artists had learnt to produce acmething. 
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vhich, while abserbmg ail the artistic traditiozis of the Woi 
period, wae more ChliEiese in character. Indian artiste con* 
tinued to be esteemed in China ap to the Yuan period. The 
Btorj of au Indian artist named A*Di*ko is narrated bj the 
'Chinese soirrces. A-ni-ko was born in Nepal in a. n. L243 
and vent to Tibet at an early age at the head of a band of 
solicitors and painters. ’Fhags-pa, the Ouru of Kublai 
Khan, ordered a golden pagoda to be built at the capital of 
Tibet. For that purpose he wanted to requisition the sof' 
vices of 100 select Nepalese artists. Bat only ii artists were 
found- A*ni*ko, who 'was only 17 years old at that timo, 
vaDted to go but objections were made on account of Ins 
young age. He however replied : "I may be young in 3 'eara 
but not ao in mind.” He was therefore allowed to go. 
When he reached the capital of Tibet Thags-pa was so highly 
impressed by the attainments of the young artist that the 
supervision of the entire work was entrusted to him. The 
construction of the pagoda was completed in two years. 
A*ni'kD then wanted to go back to his own country. But 
'*PhagB-pa was ao fond of him that he initiated him to monk* 
hood and after some time sent him to the oapitai of China. 
On his arrival in China he presented himself to the Emperor 
Kublai. The Emperor co^quired about his special attain- 
rmente. The artist told him that he knew designing, model¬ 
ling and metal casting. At the order of the Emperor be re* 
jiaired many of the old statues In the palace, made a large 
nomber of atatuea for difEerent monasteries within the empire 
and became widely known. No artist had attained the 
mastery he posseeaed. In 1274 he got from the Emperor 
supremo authority over the artists la metal in the empire. 
In 1275 A*ni-ko retained to the life of a layman, was appoint* 
.«d Controller of Imperial manufactures and honoured with 
irbny poathamous titles after bis death. Traditions of Indian 
.iconometcy banded do'wn by A*ni-ko were current in China 
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for a long time. 

pAiirnifO 

How far BuddMam end Indian tradiUona helped in ^e 
deTelopmeat of Chinese psinting is a msttertiiat still reniAmfi 
to be studied. Tiaditious of art of the Wei period, we tove 
seen, are oloasly connected with In^n traditions. Th^ 
were Indian artista, both paintere and scnlptore, in this period 
in some parts of China- Works of soma Indian 
this and subsequent periods wore much esteemed m 
We have already come across the names of three Indian 
p^nteie-Sakyabuddha, Buddhakirti and Kumarabodhi. 

Cbineso *eethetic traditions go back to the fifth century 
when Buddhism was well catahlisbed in China. The ol^t 
of theee traditions strongly remind nfl of the Indian pinciples 
of mhetics. Sie Ho, an arWet who Uved under the Ts i dy¬ 
nasty of the south (479-501), to said to have formulated the 
ibUowing sii great principles of painting for the tot : 

(1) Mental reyolnlion gives birth to the life motion. 

(2) To bring out the anatomical structure with the 

help of the brush. 

(8) To draw forms in conformity with nature. 

(4) To make the colours coiw«p<>nd to the nature of 

the objects. 

(5) To distribnte the lines in their proper places. 

(6) Xo propagate the forma by passing them on into 

tie picturee. 

These six principles do not seem to be different from the 
,fa 4 anga or the sixeaseutial things relating to painting as 
described in the ancient Indian Uterature. They are— 
or form, Praindpo—proportion, BWw*—id» or ao^e^om 
lava^ya, the finish, Sodriya—oonfonnity .with the objec^ 
and r<ir 9 ii 55 Ao«^t»—distribntion of colonia. The order is 
somewhat different but the principles are tbp same. 
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Buddhist Architecture too in China muet have undergone 
BozQc Indian influence. In fact it is believed by eone that 
the pagoda type of the teccplee with enporimpoeed storeya 
was oarried from India to the Far East. Tbp vestiges of 
such ooostniotions are etiU found in India and far a^y &om 
tbe regions where the Ohinoee tnfluejico could infiltrate. 
Such constructions were known in various parte of Central 
Asia too. One of the oldest Boddhist temples of this type 
to bo built in China was probably the Yong-ning esc at Lo- 
yaog eooatructed in 51$ under the Wei. It was an enor> 
mous Buddhist temple in nine etorcys, more than ^ c/ionp 
in height. The entire oonstruction wae in wood. The pillara 
were soulpinred and glided. It had bells hanging which bad 
the shape of the water vases (kaloia). On the top of the 
tower there was a golden meat. This wae probably a temple 
in the Indian style. In fact, a special type of architecture 
was known in tbe Song period as the Indian style (called in 
Japan. Tenjikuyo) as distinguished from the T’ang atyla of 
architecture. It has been described as follows : ''The Tcnji* 
kuyo renounces the two previous kinds of functional angle 
levers without giving up the far projecting eaves or supporting 
them through an additional outer array of posts. It permita 
the inner cross-beams to pass through the columns and con¬ 
tinue below the eaves as supports in ^e shape of ordinary 
brackets... .the posts end in a capital which carries a twofold 
purlin. The larger the building the farther do the eavea 
protrude in proportion, and the straight cantilever system, 
consists of an equal number of successively protruding mem¬ 
bers ... .the stability of the struoture, beyond a certain size» 
requires one or several outer tie-beams pandlel to the eavea 
which bind together the straight cantilevers... .these hori- 
aontal tie-beams_primarily fulfil an ornamental functloa 
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loaiog their etructdial eigoiSc&iu>e.'' 

This style of srcbitectore -nss not officially recognized in 
China but iras in private use. It vas much in vogue in 
Shan si, as Dr, Eoke has pointed out. It ttss. ve kuov, a 
province where the Indian influence was much more domi' 
nant than elsewhere in China. Under these oircuoutancM 
the Japanese tradition may he correct in tracing its origin 
to Indian etyle. but in the Song period it moat have heen 
much modified under the Chinese influence. Earlier Bnddhist 
arobitecture of North China which wae largely copied in 
Japan in the Nara period seems to have followed the Indian 
Btyle mote cbsely. The fhmoos temple of Ybog-niog see 
built in 516 and many other temples of the period, with their 
superimposed series of roofs, their outstretched braoheta 
which hung the bells, their golden pinz^les, carved 
pillaia, etc. belong to the fint period of the Sino^lndtaa art. 

V17910 

While speaking of the tradirions of Indian Fine Arts in 
Central Asia and China, we csjmct ignore the influence of 
Indian mnsic. The ancient Chinese vrere great nmeicisna 
and music played a great role in their official cult. The court 
also admixed foreign ipnsic. Orcheetras tom Taxious countries 
used to visit the Cthineee court occaeionally where they received 
much appreciation. The ancdent Chinese texts have pre¬ 
served some interesting infiormation on Indisamusio as pre^ 
tised in Central Asia and the EW lElaat. The people of Kuchar 
were, we are told, fond of masio and were skilled in vind and 
stringed musical instruments. It is said that the moaiciaca 
of their country used to go to the fbuntsius at the time of 
rainfall and translate the sound of falliag waters into mnsio. 
Indian music was carried to Kuebar along with Buddhism 
and there is evidence of families of I nd i a n musician^ 
havix^ migrated to ZCochar in early times. The Chiue^p 
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ftnn^ls taU us that zousic vaa cultivatad in tboir coantrj iq a 
5foAmoft«aI /smity called Te'ao, probably Jhi (—UpSdhyaya), 
from ^tber to aon, The most remarkable representative 
of that family wae Miao>ta who went to China in the period 
660*577. In the sixth century Indian music, on account 
of Ms performance, became so popular in CMr^ that the 
C^doese Emperor KaO'tsu (5S1*595) tried to proscribe it 
by a decree, but vritbout any effect. His successor Yaog'ti 
was so fond of this music that he got a number of aim composed 
in this style by Po Miog*ta who was most probably a member 
of the IndO'Eaohean family mentioned aboTc. 

According to the CMneee evidence, these Indo-Kuchean 
moaicians ware so cleTcr that they could reproduce an air 
on hearing it only once and with )ust a little practice. The 
KucHean musical parties used to be accompanied by four 
dancers. One of their demonstrations was ‘‘the Song of 
Univeraal Peace" or "tbe Dance of Five lions’Each lion 
was got up with 12 men and had a special colour. The de* 
monstration required the assistance of 240 dancers. 

Each year, on the invitation of these Chinese Emperors, 
musical parties from abroad used to go to China to play jn 
tbe court. In 581, on the occasion of an Imperial banquet, 
mnsical parties went to China from various countries such as 
India, Euchar, Bokhara, Samarcand, Kashgar and the coun¬ 
try of the Turks. There were also moeical parties from Japan 
and Cambodia. Prom the T'ang annals it appears that the 
ancient Cambodian orchestra was very omeb the Indian. 
AocieDt Cambodia or Fa-nan wae, we hare seen, an Indian 
colony and Indian musical parties muet have found their 
way there too very early. The T'ang annals give a deacrip. 
tion of the Indian orchestra in the following words: * * 
“The musicians use a cap of blaok cloth. They put on ^ 
a silken white tunic, violet coloured breeches of brocade and 
a red mantlo. The dancers are two in cumber. They have 
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ttelr tftirs pUi»d aod they pat gn & kftwya of 
flunilar to ^0 dress of the monks. They walk with «ho« 
Blade of ropes and green hemp, ior the nmsio they use the 
gong {I'ong hi), the drome called He. mao-yuan, and tu t’an. 
the comet of wed called pi-li. the transTOrsal flute called 
keng-H. the sphinx-headed lute caUed k'ong-hau. the guitar 
p'i.pa which has five cords, the cymbals and the oonch.*' 

The Indian music which was cairied by the Kuchean 
musiciane to China was long in favour in the Chinese c^. 
We ate informed by the Chinese annalistfl that a musician 
from Kuchar named Sujiva came to the Chinese co«^ be¬ 
tween 560 and 578. He could play well on the “ guitar of 
the barbarians”. In the music which he brought to China 
there were seven degrees in Ihe gamut. H© is also reported 
to have said that “his father who was famous in the w«t as 
a musician had leamt the music through a tradition traM- 
mitted through generations, that there ware seven kinds of 
systems and that degrees in these seven systems, when com- 
pared, myeteriously conoordedr The seven degrees mention¬ 
ed are said to have been the following :— 

1. 5o-t’o-li—even tone. 

2 . Xt-<Ae—long i>one. 

8. Sha-cke (Sanskrit Sadjal-aimple and straight tone. 

4. 5*c-Aou.Wo ton(8kb. SahagrSma)-oo.Monanb tone. 

6. 5ho-i»— cODSonant and harmonious tone. 

6. Pan-chert (Skt. Paficama)—fifth tone. 

7, Sh {Kou)-U-sh6 (Skt, Jtsabha)-tone of the bull. 
The seven degrees are evidently the seven notes («orol 
of tiie gamut and their namoB, although they cannot be at 
present definitely identified for want of further mformatioo, 
seem to have been of Indian origin. The three names $aiia^ 
Paficama and Rsabha clearly testify to that. So far « tfre 
seven systems referred to above are ooweraed, probably they 
mean the Jitis of the Indian texts on music. The Jatia were 
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precunora of the RSgas or miuic&l aire, and if ve talce iabo 
conaideration only the seven Suddha or pure notes the num* 
ber of J&tis also are seven. Two of the Sanskrit authorities 
on music, the Bfhaddiii and the Sahgxtaroinakara men* | 
tion seven Suddha Jatis whioh were based on the seven pure 
notes. The Chinese record when it mentions seven degrees 
of the.gamut contemplates only the seven Suddha notes. 

Indian music had also been carried to Japan either &om 
China or from the Indian colonies of Champa or Kambuja in 
the eighth centniy a. d. or a little earlier. According to 
the ancient Japanese traditions, two principal types of music 
called Bodhisciiva and ^tro were taken from China to Japan 
by a Brahmin native of India named Bodhi. He came with 
a Chinese mission in 736 and was soon appointed a director 
of the Buddhist community at Nara. The musie was a dance 
music and the name Bodhiaattva shows that it was a religious 
fdece of musical composition. In fact similar pieces of reli* ^ 
gious music of Indian origin are still known in Japan. They 
were carried there from China in the T'ang period. 

Kb tiling definite has been as yet suggeeted about the 
identiBcation cf Bairo with any Indian piece of musical compo • 
aitiOD, However, the Japanese tradition sa^ that "it is 
‘the work of one HeA*ro*toku (Chinese, Fan*lang*to) and a 
music of India, It is executed in the army in order to ascer* 
tain the luck about death and life. While executing it seven 
times, ifehereis the sha*mo sound, it indicatee that the army 
will be victorious over the enemy.” It seems that the Indian 
name transcribed as Fan4ang-to is no other than Bharata, 
the Indian classical authority on music. The Chinsee trana- 
aorjption of the name was based either on a Kambuja or a 
Champa pronunciation of Che name. There are alsoparaliids 
of Such pronnnoiations coming &om that region. Bains'^K^ 
which was an Indian air seems to bo the classical Baga called 
Bhairava (in Brakritic pronunciation, Bhairo). Bhaiiava 
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personifies ‘‘tlis Cerrible’* and Aa suoh aoeording to Indiaa 
tradition it arouses an emotion of the seme kind. As a god, 
BbairoTa is only the terrible aspect of the snpreme god of the 
Hindu pantheon^SiTa. Sha-mo is not, 1 beUeye, a sound. 
It is iSanskrit Sarita (Hindi Som) which indicatoe the starting 
point on the instrument of perouseion which keeps the beat 
(tala). The musician comes back man^ times to the starting 
point (eom) after expanding the JUga at his will then 
only is prodoced an efieot i^iich greatly coutributoe to the 
esthetic de^lopment of the Kaga. To be able to zoaintain 
this eom oorrectly presupposes an excellence in execution. 
To be able to do so correctly even after singing a Riga serea 
times was certainly regarded as a proof of extraordinary skill 
and significant of success in all actmtiee. 

ASTROiTOMT AUD UATQSUATICS 

Astronomy and astrology played a very important part In 
anolent Obineas culture as in India. It was bellered in both 
coentriee that the planets mfiuence and guide the destiny of 
men. There was a welhoTgani&ed Imperial Bureau In China 
to prepare accurate calendars. In the T'ang period services 
of Indian astronomers were requisitioned on this Board for 
the purpose. There were in the 7tb century three Indisoi 
astronomical schools at Ch’ang*Dgan. They were known as 
Gautama, KUyapa and Kumara. In 684 a member of the 
Gautaxna school riamed Lo presentod a .new calendar to the 
Rmprees Wu. The calendar was called Euang 2se li ''the 
calendar of tbe bright house’* and was in use for three 
years. Another member of this school z^med Si-ta (Sid* 
dhartha) presented a new calendar in ,728 to the Emperor. 
It was practically tbe translation of an Indian calendar. The 
Eiu-che-li, as it is called, or in Sanskrit Navagraha-siddhanio 
is still preserved in a collection of the T’aog period, It had 
greater B\S)oess in China and was in use for four years. It 
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ooQtftined & oaloulatlon of the moon’s coiuse &Dd the ecUp* 
eoe. Since 721 the Buddhist monk Ti hiog adopted a new 
zoethod of calculation evidently based on Indian souioea 
vhich he had studied veil. He undertook the compilation 
of a calendar named Ta-ytit-li- Yi*hing died in 727 before 
the work conld be completed. By the Imperial order the 
vork was oontisued and completed in 729. The work waa 
not without the in£uoiice of Indian astronomy as it introduced 
in the Indian fashion nine planets, the snn, the moon, the five 
planets a nd two new ones, the Kahu and the Ketu, by which 
the In d ian astronomers presented the ascending and the des¬ 
cending nodes of the moon. 

In the aiuials of the Sui dynasty there is mention of the 
Chinese translation of a number of Hindu mathematical and 
astronomical works which have been long lost. These works 
were the following: 

(i) PO’lo^ment'icTtwfiking!. 

(ii) i^o>k>-n»en ki^k‘U tUn jen t'ien ioen sh«o—the 

astronomical theories of the Brahmin Bsi 
Kik'ie. 

(iii) Po-io-wien Tien Idng. 

(iv) king hutyng map of the sky in the 

llatafigi'SUtra. 

(v) Po-h-mtn the Hindu arithcnetical roles. 

(Ti) PoAo-mtn 8uan king—^h» Hindu arilhmetioal 

classics. 

As these works are now lost it is difficult to say what their 
contonts were and how far their theories were accepted by 
the Chinese scholars. But what has been said above clearly 
shows that in the Sui period and the T’ang period Indian 
astronomers were serving in the official astronomical bureau 
and that Indian astronomy and mathematics were esteemed 
in Ohina. 

Certain notions of western astronomy mixed up with 
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those of Indian Astronomy had reached China in the X’ang 
period through Ser*Indian intermediaries, specially the Sog« 
diaos. Four Buddhist texts were translated in the T’ang 
period. One of them being due to the famous AznoghATaira> 
contains such notions. The names of the week days in these 
texts are given not in the Indian forms but in the Sogdian 
(orcis suoh as mtr (Sunday;, fTtax (Monday;, imxan (Tuesday;, 
fir (Wednesday;, wrmzt (Thursday), mcaid (Friday) and 
kaoan (Saturday), But the names of Buddhist works in 
which they occur claim Indian origin. These works are : (1) 
Fan t'ien hnct h jHu yoo—The Aord of Brahma and the rtava- 
groha. (ii) Ta'i yao ting ch’tn pit Ainp /S'^the different in* 
fluences of the seven stars and lunar mansions, (iii) Tt'i 
yao jang Uoi hive—Mantraa for averting the evil influence 
of the seven planets, (iv) Wsn tku sht li p'u sa ki chu 
fitn to ^uo hi hiang aht je than ngosa yao 
by Bodhisattva Mafijusri and the sages on the auspicious and 
evil days and the good and evil planets and lunar maosiot^. 
This last was translated by Aznoghavajra and was annotated 
by his disoiplo Yang Singdoagin 764, The latter enumeratee 
the seven planets by names in Sanskrit, Sogdian and Persian 
respectively and says : "The seven planets arc the sun, the 
moon and five planets wbioh preside over the destiny of men. 
Day by day they replace each other and at the end of seven 
days the cycle ia completed. It then recommences. The 
planets are to be taken into account as each of them exercises 
either a favourable or unfavourable influence on this or that 
thing. If you do not remember the day of the week then ask 
a Ha (Sogdian), or a Po-ate (Persian) or the people o£ the five 
Indies who aU know them." 

an DietKs 

How far the Hindu medical system was known in China, 
has still to be ascertained. A number of medical treatisea 
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som» of which ftre of a purely ohAracMr.are found 

iD the OHnese Biiddiiiafc ooUootloa. A treatise on the method 
of treatment of children's diseases by spell as well as by^fumi* 
gation’fvas translated in the ll'th century from Sanskrit. 
The voik is known as the 2i2va^ahumdra~ianira. Another 
small teirt on the treatment of pregnant women’s diseases 
was translated in the same period. This seems to be a frag¬ 
ment of a well-^iown Ayurvedic cempendiuzn called KS4ya- 
ptKafhfn0. But the Chinese Buddhist monks had felt in* 
terested In Indian medical eystems probably much earlier. 
A Chinese noble named Eing-sheng who embraced Buddhism 
iu the middle of the 6th century and had gone up to Klhotan 
has left ua a work which dees not seem to bo an exact trans¬ 
lation from any Indian sotsree but a compilation from did* 
erent texts of the same origin. The work is called Che ch'ait 
ping pi yao fa or the method of curing the diseases concern* 
fng meditation. It was translated in a. z>. 456. The work 
gives a description of the nervous system within the body 
and deals with diseases of the heart and the nerves which 
geoeraiiy arise from outside shook or disturbance in course of 
meditatioa. 

Hindu medical books were widely known in Sei*India. 
Fragments of origiual texts on Ayurveda as well as their 
transbtioiis> either into ancient Khotanese or Suchea n , have 
been discovered by archaologiste in the region of Khotan 
and Kuchar. KiDg*sheng collected the i ext on the diseases 
ocncemiog meditation while travelling iu Cezrtfal Asia. It 
is therefore quite possible that o^er medical treatisee of 
Lidian origin were also carried to from the same source. 
The Chinese bad their own medical system and they had 
taken every care to enrich it from time to time mth materials 
received from outside. 

In the T’ang period there was a erase amongst the 
Hmperors and the nobles of the court to hunt for Indian 
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th&amaiuiges (Tantrik Yogis), vho wen auppO£ed to 1» is 
|K36se8slon cf sectei mothods of cwiog £»m the effects of old 
We bare already seen that on two different occ&sioDB 
two Brahioina bad been to the Chiflfese cooit for the purpose 
of giving long life to tbe Emperor. AI^u^ they bad failed 
ia their mission, a coavktioo in the efficacy of Wian droga 
BtiU persisted. Hiuaa*6hao, we know, was specially sent to 
India by the Emperor to collect rare Indian medioinea. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE TWO crVILiZAIlOKS—A STNIEESIS 

If two different people liko the Chiaeee end the Indieoa, 
who Ured m difietent olunee, spoke different Ungoogce, 
and possessed different traditions of culturo end religion, oould 
meet on a common platform and work harmoniously for a 
common civilisation, the reason was proWhly much more 
deap*rootod than we are generally used to boUeyc. The 
onituial and social ideals of the two people had many tbin^ 
in common. It is possible to disooyer a community between 
the two amidst the great di'^ersities of exprcsBloas. The 
same roIiazKo on some heavenly order, the same force of 
tradition, and similar social ideals characterized the two 
oivilisations in the past. 

T'nu AWD VAsraa 

The central point in the ancient religious belief of China 
was the conception of T'im "Heaven”. The Heayen is 
the creator, the preserver as well as the destroyer of every* 
thing in the world. He is the august sovereign, full of ma¬ 
jesty, who created and placed the people in thoir proper place. 
He is the guardian of the univoraal order. He controls the 
movement of the sun, the moon and tbe stars, the rotation 
of the seasons, and tbe ways of mankind. He sees every- 
thing smd judges everything. He rales through a mandate 
which may be withdrawn in case those to whom it ia entrusted 
do not preserve It according to his intentions. He is res¬ 
ponsible for the seounty, prosperity and the good of mankind. 
Those who con^mn to his order never have to come to grief 
but those who violate it get destroyed. One of tbe old odes 
brings out his relations with man: 

"May Heaven guard and keep you 
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In gr»&t Becnrit7» 

Make you st^acteb and h&le, 

Whftt ble&sing not vouohaaled ? 

Give jou much Iq mcMMe, 

Send nothing but abundazxce. 

Me; Heeven gnerd end keep yon, 

Cause yonr grain to prosper, 

Send you nothing that is not good. 
h£ay you receive from Heaven a hundred boons, 
May Heaven sox^ down to you blessings so many 
That the day is not long enough Ibr them 
There is a god Uke T'ien in the Hindu pantheon o£ 
ancient times—he is t)ie Vedio Varu^. Varo^ia who conse* 
ponds to the Iranian Ahura Matda, was the greatest Indo* 
Iranian god. In the Vedic hymns too be occupies the same 
position. The name meant "'the Encompaeser” and the god 
seems to have personified the entire shining heavens. He is 
conceived as the king of all, both gods and nxen^the uai* 
veisal monarch. He sends the dawzis. makes the son cross 
the sky and canses the rains. He is the upholder of both the 
physical and the moral orders. Be it the great lord of the 
laws of nature. He established heaven and eartii. He dwells 
in sJl the worlds. He is the guardian of the whole world 
and the supporter of the oarth and the heaven. By Varu^’a 
ordinances the moon and the stars move and shine. He 
regulates the seasoi^a and the montba. He is also the reguJa- 
tor o£ the watera that bring prosperity to the earth. 

Varopa is also the moral governor. His anger is roused 
by sin, the infringement of his ordinances, which he severely 
punishes. He is a punisher of falsehood. He is an ozozd* 
scient god and there is nothing in the world which be does 
not know. He is a constant witness of men’s truth ud false* > 
hood. Ho creature can do, think, or devise anythiiig without 
being noticed by him. 6o great and so powerfol is the 
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great god VaruQa. VaruQa’s order is called rto. He is tlia 
chief guardian of this order. He does not allov anybodj, 
either god or znan, to infringe this order. 


T*TB:r*T9Si7 Bajan 

According to old Chinese belief the Emperor was the sole 
tniBtee of the mandate of the Heayon and hence Ims was 
called—the Son of Heayen, T‘ien4stM. But the trustee 
could not afiord to be an e.rbitraT 7 ruler. Tho mandate 
which be receiyed from the Heayon was not a pcrj.)ctual 
mandate. It could be withdrawn the moment it was misused. 
We hare seen that the Heayen was considered as the omoi' 
eoient and alUpowerful soyereign who could not brook tbe 
infringement of the universal order of which ho was the sole 
gti4r^n. So the Son of Heaven, the soverdgn on earth 
by tbe heavenly mandate, had to know the heavenly inten¬ 
tions and follow strictly the heavenly order. Tradition re¬ 
cords tho fall of Emperors who had failed to understand these 
intentions and neglected the path of virtue. 

Hence the Emperors are often reminded of their heavy 
duties. One of the ancient Emperors is reported to have 
said: *‘August is tbe Emperor above, Baise your aspira¬ 
tions above common leveL I shall lih^ your distinction and 
humility. When virtue shines on earth it is the glory of 
the Heaven. The Emperor who follows Him well gets abund¬ 
ance of good. Great is the mandate of the Heaven. It ia 
nbt perpetual. It is nob easy to keep it. In anoioat times 
^ Emperors had days of prosperity and happiness so long as 
tEiey conformed to the inteatioas of the sovereign on high. 
Oon^uently 1 also fear the judgment of the Heaven day 
and night and thus conduct myself." Thus a prince 
aspires after the position of a true sovereign must znako 
himseU p^eot. He should fulfil his dutiea towards, hia 
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pa^r^ta. should kno^ the Heaven and the people. Xto 
Cnifold dutiea of the Emperor, the Son of Heaven, are set 
forth in the Croat Law which is eaid to have been pwmul' 
rtted by the Emperor Wa-wang in the 12th centnry ». o. 

Ab it has many points of similarity with the duties of the 
kipg (mifldAamo) as set forth in the law-books (dAaiw- 
i&irae) it is better to give a fuU translation of the text, it la 

flS follows: . . . i. 

"Firstly, the five elements- The first is water, 
Beoond fire, the third.wood, the fourth motal and tto 
fifth earth. The nature of water is to drench, 
flow down, that of fire is to burn and rise TW 

wood lend, iMeli to be bant and shaped. Th« inetel 
obeys the hand of the -wotkor and asauma 

Bhapes. The earth receiTea the seeds and yields harra . 

Water drenches, flows down and prodnees Fire 

burns, rises high and produces bitter taste. Wood, bent 

and shaped, produces bitter taste. Metalobeys. ohan^ 
its formH^ produces add taste. Earth receives seeds, 
yields harvest and produess sweet taste. 

^ "Seccndiy, the five acts. The first is excemal bear- 

ing, the second speech, the third looks ^ 

and the fifth reflection. The external beating ^ifld 

. composed, the speech conforming to 
pers^oacious, the earsextremely attentive 
Putative and penetrating. A well 
is respectful, a speech conforming to reason U well re^ 
Uted a perspicacious lock conduces to prudence, and 

aS a medrtativeand penetrating mind attains the highest 

'^'Stirdly. the eight parts of administration. Tto 
first concert the good (of the people), the 
commodities of life, the third sadnfioes.tiie fourth publio 
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works, tho fifth education, the sixth criioiDil law, tho 
seventh hospitality and the eighth military scrrioe. 

"Fourthly, the five regulators ciJ time. The first ie the 
year, the second the month, tho third the day, the fourth 
the twelve zodiaoal signs and the stars and the fifth the 
time calculation or the calendar, 

'TifthJy, the highest perfection befitting an Emperor. 
Oh, Prince, by setting example of the highest perfection 
you will get the five bleeiings which you must divide 
among your numerous subjects. Your muiicfoua nub- 
jeots will Imitate your sublime porfootion and will hoJj> 
you to proiorve It, When your numerous subjects do not 
oroate unmst and your ministers do not enter into a cons- 
piracy against you it is the effect of the highest per. 
fection of which you will set the example. 

"Do not oppress the weak that has neither btotlierK 
nor ohildrao. Do not fear those who hold a high rank. 
Among the officers who are talented and who administer 
the affairs wall, excite tho desire to advance always in the 
path of virtue and your state will be flourisliiiig. Men 
-entrusted to govern are ,virtuous when they are alfluent. 
n you do not know tho means of enabling thorn to main* 
faia good harmony inthoirfamilicB which arc also youw, 
they will commit crimes, If you shower favours on those 
who do not love the virtue you will have to ropeut for 
having vicious men in your service. 

"No partiality, no injustice, administer justice like a 
sovereign. No special and irregular affection, follow tho 
principles which the sovereign teaches us by example. 
No special and unruly aversion, let us follow the way 
that is indicated by the sovereign by bis example, let 
•u®. all together, advance toward sublime perfection of 
which the sovereign is the example. let us reach, all 
together, this sublime porfeotion. The exposition of the 
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Tirtues of the Emperor, when de^lo^d, he- 
ooroe the law oJ coetoma, the most perfect teeohi^. 

"Sixthly, tbe three rfrtaee. The tot .8 vprightaee* 
and eenitj, the second flinmese in the government aM 

thettodsoltneasinthegovornment. 

eorern the quiet and peace ioving men with an eqmta^ 
fp^ht^s’ Uiose wL resist and refa« to e^T 
filiess and those who are docile .and 7’^ 

softness It is nsceesary to govern with firmnwe those 

who stagnate in indolence and with 

dlstin^b themeelvee by their talents and good disposi 

“^Seventhly, the examination of doubtful thinge. It is 

I ,.- to^select and appoint soothsayeoas to ascertain 

soie by means ^ the tortoise shell and some 

Sl'LmcmeU. men you have doubts-^ 

toportantaffair. disouss it yomseU. disc^ 
''^nhS^the difierent efieota. These ate rain, Uir 

sriS\::“M:S:“---nEr3 

r.-"— 

aaminiatrationo&usWBewmby of kis 

hU meBtol application cold, 

caUflC* no»w. » a rrvidrrt. ^ra also unfortm* 

tkarainla«tlong,Wserro»tli®MrtDity oftk by, 
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iodolance the heftt, his h&sCincss cold acd his stiupidity 
wind. Let Cbereiore the Emperor e^cAxaine them every 
ytu, let the high nobles ezemine them every month and 
let the officers eramiae them every day. It nothing un^ 
toward happens then you will see that the grains have 
ripened, that the administration is intelligent, that the 
talented men are honoured and the families enjoy peace 
and happiness. 

^‘The people aro liho tho constellations (the Emperor 
and hie ministcie are lika the sun and the moon). Some 
ooastellations like the wind, somo the rain. The son and 
the moon accomplish tbolr revolntiona and thus bring 
the winter and the summer. The moon goes round the 
oonstellations and brings the wind and the rain. 

"Ninthly, the five blessings. The first is longevity, 
the second health, the third health and peace of mind, 
tbefoortis the love of virtue and the fifth a complete life. 
The six evils are: the firs t, a life shortened by misfortime, 
the second ilJoees, the third sorrow, the fourth poverty, 
the fifth perversity and the sixth weakness (of character).'' 
Kingship was also largely regarded aa a divine institu¬ 
tion by the Hindus in aooient times. The Idogs in the Vedio 
hymns associate themeolves with the acts of the great god 
Varupa and consider themselves as the true representativos 
of Vanipa on earth on whom the gods bestow their prioeipaL 
energies. Varaz^t is the rajan, king, eamraj, universal mo- 
oaroh and the kfcstra, the possessor of sovereign power 
on h^h. So also is the king on earth. He is the r^an, sam* 
raj, keatriya, Varuna is the lord of fta or dKdrma^the 
cosmic law. The king on earth is also the proteotor of this 
law. Assumption of royalty was acoompanied by a aeriea 
of sacrifices beginning with ahhifeka or consecration and 
ending with the aivemedha or the full consummation of 
the royal power. These sacrifices alone could establish 
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oozapl^te uiuty between ihe goda and tke kings and tbis nmt;^ 
wafi eesdntial as authority was scpposed to come Iroju the 
divine goardiaa oi the cosmio order. As the kings con¬ 
sidered themselTos the coimteij»rts of the gods on earth, 
a moral aaootioa was neoeesary for their acts and this sane- 
tion conld be proonred bj offering sacrifioes to the gods. It 
is again tbroxigh the sacrifices alone that the dirioe inten¬ 
tions conld be imperlj nAderstood. 

The position and the duUce of the king ore more fully 
deecribed in the law-books {dJtarmaiSsiras) as well as in the 
Great Eplo (Mahabharaia). The pictme of the king ae drawn 
in this litoratarei is is every lospect RimiUr to that of the 
‘'Son of Heaven*'. It is said that the Msg is a divinely ap¬ 
pointed person. Ee combines in himself the eesence of the 
presiding deities of the eight quarters of the earth, vis,, Yaruna, 
Indro, Vayc, Yama, Surya, Agoi, Oandia and Kubera. He 
is not an ordinary man ^t the great god in the form of hu¬ 
man being. 

But this i^vinely ordained king cannot afford to be an 
arbitrary ruler. Acquisition of qualities, similar to those 
tnentioxLsd in tho Ohinose “Great Law*', Is the sine, qm rwt 
of his assnmption ,of royalty. most be an cabodioaeot 
of fatherly love, |aoteetion and oan. He is the model for 
his people who rise with biwi or fall^witb him. “As is the 
king so is the people." Bven the nature of the age is deter- 
.mined by the king's personal conduct. It is categorically 
said: “Let a mau bo purified in heart, let his folks and minis¬ 
ters reverence his acts and he is a Mog, the beat of kings." 
He is reaponuhle for the happineae of ^ kingdom. Ee nost 
learo to control himself, overcome love and anger, and sab- 
dae bis paasioos. The virtues of the kiog that became pro¬ 
verbial in the Eplo az^ the law-books are wisdom, hned- 
iog, seli-rospoct, knowledge, coumge, generosity, gratitude, 
and uprightness. The people suffer if tho king is sinful 
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and they enjoy prosperity if lie is virtuous. He remains the 
oustodian of the divine trust so long as he foUowe the path of 
virtue. 


AKOBSTOfe WORSHIP AND PJTBIYAJSa 

The maoee ocoupied a large place in the Chioese religion 
of early times. Next to the Heaven, their uiaoence was conai- 
dered as the most important in shaping the future of postertty. 
Sacridoea were ofiered to thorn periodically as it was by pleaa* 
ing the departed ancestors that their children could expect to 
attain prosperity, longevity, happmeaa, peace, etc, Their 
way was cori8id»?«d as the straight road that xras to be fol* 
lowed by their children, This is clearly stated in the old 
texts: ”In the temples the musical instruments reeound 
forcefully and harmonionely. The ancestors hear their sounds, 
They eome down and bring with them all the blessings. They 
reoeivethe offering through the intermediary of the personage 
that represenlfl thorn. Through the mouth of the master of 
the ceremony they say; you will have a long life, you will have 
an ei^ess life," At the end of the sacrifice, the aacrificer 
exclaims as if under a divine inspiration; “The representa¬ 
tive of our anoeatora has eaten and drunk. Wealth and hap- 
piness will be showered on us. Misfortune will never visit ns. ’ ’ 
Much about this sacrifice to the mance is said in the 
ancient odes preserved in the Sha king. Th«e odes are 
often characterised by a simplicity and elegance that reminds 
ne of the hymns of the Big.Veda. One example from the fine 
translation of Arthur Waley will be sufficient to give an idea 
of this type of poetry. To take the Ode No. 204 addreeaed 
to the anceetom— 

“Ab, the glorious anoeetore— 

Eodleee their blessings, 

Bonndlees their gifts are extended; 

To you too, they needs must reach. 
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We have brought them cleer wine; 

They will gi^e victory. 

Here too is soup well aeasoiied. 

Well prepared, well miied. 

Becftuse we come in silence, 

Setting ell <iuarrela aside. 

They make safe for us e ripo <*ld age, 

We shall reach the withered oheek, we shall go on 
* and on. 

With our leatber-bound naves, our bronae olad yokes,. 
With eight bells s-jangle 
We come to make offering. 

The charge put upon us is vast and nughty, 

From heaven dropped our prosperity, 

Good harvests, great abundance. 

They oome, they accept, 

They send down blessings numberleae.” 

Thus it was not merely for long life »nd Fospeiity that- 

SKrifcee had to be offered to the tnoestois. Good h^fe 

aUo depended on their kindneM. Th»t is »hy they hsd to 
be offered all the best things srsilsbfe-tbe first fiuite. good 
food and drink, the best snimsl for aaorifloe and so on. The 
details of the saorifioe are also aTsUable from the odes. Thus 
we are told that one person while saetificlag to bis anoestors 
presented cueumbere, tbe hairs, the blood and the fat of an ox 
Jhat was killed for the oooasion. He ofloied ^rfumed wme 
as UbsUon. The hairs of the animal were offered to prowe 

thaltheanhnalwsapure. Its blood was offeredtoshowlhat 
the animal had been really killed. Tbe Ubat.oos of seent^ 
wine were given so that its smell could attraot the ancestors 

to the sacrificial place. The fat ws. burnt for the same 

’™^he Ktris. tbe departed ancestors, occupied the ^s 
important place in the life of the Hiudn as in the Ufe of the 
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Cbioese, Sftcri£ce to the manes (pitriyajfia) was the most 
important duty of the householder. No social and , religione 
ceromon 7 ttouM be complete without, an offering to the 
manes. In the Yedio hTmns the Pibris are regarded as the ^ 
companions of the gods. The^ live in the highest heaven 
and revel with the gods. They receive oblations along with 
the gods as their food. Sacrifice is offered to them with the 
hopethat they would intercede for and protect their votaries. 
They have the power to injure their descendante for any sin 
committed against them and bezxtc their favour is implored. 
They are capable oi giving wealth, offspring and long life to 
their sons who follow their way, The way of tho Pitjis 
Ipitri^na) is regarded as more important than the T7ay oi 
the go^ (devayina). 

The sacrifice to the manes figure even more prominently 
in the Hindn social and religious fife of later times. It gradu* ; 
SkUy became more elaborate. It had to be performed regu* 'il 
larly not only in the appointed season of the year but also 
at the time of the important social ceremonies such as invee* 
tituie with sacred ^kread, marriage, etc. It was considered 
that without imploring their favour none oi these family 
duties could be properly fulfilled. In epite of considerable 
change in the religious ideas the importance attached to the 
Fitriyajfia in ancient times is stiff maintained in the Hindu 
life of today. 

SOflTATi POLinOiL mBALS OB OOimrOTUS ! 

The name of Oonfueios, Chinese IC’ong Fii*tsen, stands j 
very high io the history of China. He stands for all that is I 
noble, rational and beneficial in the ancient civilisation of j 
the oonntry. He was bom in 561 and died in 479 b. o, vds \ 

entrusted with many important administrative functions in ' 

the State during his lifetime. He was the first to systematize 
and codify the ancient social and political ideals for the 
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benefit of poeterity. He wm oot a mystic and a pacifitft 
Uke hia famous contemporary Lao<teen. He formulated no 
new pbiloeophy of lua own. He was a staonob follower of 
ibe ancient tradition and a strong believei in tbe T’ien, in 
the utility of the saorificee to the HeaTen as well as to the 
maiie6> in the necessity of divlDation with the tortoise shell * 
and the reeds as a means of ascertainiDg the will oi the 
Heaven and in euoh other things. 

The family is regarded acoording to this system as a * 
sort of microcosm, the State being the macrocosm. Aa the 
Emperor, or tbo Son of Heaven, has for bis duties the main¬ 
tenance of order in Ibe State and the welfare of the subjects, 
80 also the head of the family has bis duties towards the mom* 
hors of the family as well as neighbours. As the members 
el the family have to obey the bead of the family so also the 
of the family owes loyalty to the Emperor. The princi¬ 
ples enunciated in the Oreat Law were appbcable to bo^i. 
Confucius laid great erapbasis on the duties relating to filial 
piety and these were the very bat^is of his political philosophy, 
^e State as well as the family were governed and united by 
this doctrine. CoafuoioB aays : “The law of filial piety is 
to serve your parents as Heaven. Of all beings man is the 
nobieet. Thanks to bis parents he is bom as a complete 
being. He should also die ae a complete being if he wants 
to be a pious son, He should neither mutilate nor stultify 
body. Filial piety demands that the son sbonld not go 
dax from bis father. Even if he goes his parente should be 
informed of it. He should go with their consent. So long 
ns tbs parents are alive they should be consttlled in ev««y 
undertaking. Daring ^eir liistime the parents abooid be 
served according to the rites. When they are dead they 
should be buried according to the rites. Then offerings 
shonld be made to them accordVng to the rites. They should 
he obeyed durirg their lifetime and they should be imitatei 
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tbeir de&th.’' Celibacy accordiogly was a am 4^ i6 
inUiTupbed tbe dutica of 6Iial piety. Iix the larger family, 
the State, the Emperor waa to act as a father to bis subjeota 
» Dj the aubjecU owed to him the same duties of filial piety. 

The aooial aod political ideals as set forth in the Einda 
laW'books, dharmaidsiras, bear oloae resemblance to wbat 
was ad'^ocated by Confuoiua and hia followers. The rela* 
tions of the king with hia aubjocts, those of the head of the 
family with other members and the neighbours, those of the 
father with the obildren> eto. are defined almost in au identioal 
langoage. 

TA018U AHD IKOUI? lEOVQta 

We have seen that according to the ancient Chinese 
belief it was of the utmost importance for the king and the 
pecpple to ascertain the intentions of tbe T'ien (Heaven) and 
to work aocording to them for the preservation of the Heaven* 
ly order. The intentions of the Heaven were ascerteuied 
objectively by divination witli tortoise shell and reeds 
M the time of the aaorifioe. This was tbe tiadltionai method. 
A subjective approach seems to have been discovered muoh 
earlier and it was further developed by a phibsopher named 
Ijao-teeu. 

X^'tsec was an elder contempoiary of Confucius and 
lived between 570 and 490 b. o. His peiaonal history is not 
muob known. He was most probably a librarian in tbe oourh 
of the Chou Emperors and it is said that while engaged in 
the study of tbe ancient archives there, he discovered his new 
philosophy. He has himself told us that his philosophy was 
not his own creation and that it was embedded in the old 
tradition, His credit was merely to discover it, 

The word Too has been differently understood. It i& 
admitted by alt that the word cannot be properly rendered 
into a foreign language. In the old texts it means : 'way \ 
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Viy of Tiitue’, ‘priociplos of wisdom', ‘the way of perfection', 
aod so fortih. THen-tao me^t ‘the way of the HeaTeo’. 
It thus came to be considered as the unique principle behind 
tbe appearance of things. It is both traoseendeat and im* 
maneut. That is the reason for which it lends itself to be 
reail2ed sabioctlvely. Lao*tdeu believed that it could be 
realized by rel^osity,. ferrour and m 3 ^Uc union, witii the 
piociple, 

LaO'tseu’a pbilosophy is contained in a famous book 
ontitled Tao-io-ki7ig. Tao is defined in it as tbe eternal uni* 
vareal principle. It Is said that it cannot be espreesed or 
defined in language and that *'ii a name has been given to it, 
it is as a symbol, if not of its unfathomable essence, at least 
of tbe way in which it manifests itself on earth." Tbe text 
farther says: 

“This prinoiple which is enunciated is nob that which 
always existed. Tbe beirxg that may be named is not that 
which always existed. Before all times, there was aninefi* 
able and unnamable being. When be was still unnam* 
able he conceived the heaven and the earth. He then be* 
came n&mable and gave birth to all beings, Man's knowledge 
of the universal principle depends on the state of his mind. 
The mind which is habitually free from passions knows its 
mysterious essence. The rn\nA which is habitually full of 
passion knows only its effects." 

The disciples of Lao tseu while explaining the passage 
say that before all times there was a being who was seU* 
existent, eternal, infinite, complete aivI omnipresent, ft is 
impossible to name bim and speak of him because human 
word^ apply to perceptible beings. Bat the primordial being 
was at the beginning, as after, essentially imperceptible to 
tbe senses. Before the origin of the world there was nothing 
beyond him. Eis essence alone existed at tbe beginning. 
This essence possessed two immanent propertieS'^tbe 
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tb&t U the Btote of ooQcentiationftnd^n^* tbftt ia ospaneion. 
Tlieif exteriorization gave birtb to the two peroeptible forme 
of tbe heaven and the earth. The principle thus aaaumed a 
name. The state of yin, the etate of concentration and repoee, 
is the real state of the principle. The etateof the state 
of expansion and action or the state of maniieetation in per¬ 
ceptible beings, is its condition in time, a condition which is 
illusory. 

To these two conditions of the principle correspond in 
the mental faculty of man the two states of repose and 
activity. Afi long as the mind is productive of ideas it is full 
of images. It is then moved by passions and recognizes 
only the efteets of the principle. But when ^ cogitation 
of ^e rninA Stops and tho mixul becomes void and calm, it 
then becomes a pure and unstained mirror in which the in* 
eflable and the unnaxnable essenoe of the principle reflects 
itself. 

This principle is farther defloed in the ToQ-tS-king as 
the ‘'true nature”. Tho superior kind of wisdom consists 
{q knowing this true nature of self. It can be attained by 
imposing one's own will bn himself and In mastering his 
passions. It can be realized by renoonemg all forms of con- 
ventional knowledge and worldly activities. In the words 
of tao'tseu, a true sage “acts without acting, is busy adtb- 
out being busy, tastes without tasting, sees with the same 
eye the great sjid the small, much and little/' These words 
of Lao-teeu are capable of only one Interpretation. Man 
ou^t to realize the unlvereal principle or the true nature of 
his self. This principle which is identical with the true nature 
cannot ba defined by words, it has to be realized. Kealiza- 
tion is possible only when the passions have been mastered, 
the worldly ideas ftwd images have been removed'from the 
mind and a perfect calm has been attained. The mind goes 
hack to its real nature when it is completely cloaa a-^d void* 
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Thiq cannot be atCftined through con'reotionftl knowledge. 
When it is attamed, the mind undergone e complete chenge. 
^be men tbea moTos ia the world but not es otbeie do. As 
he is then free from pessions, he ecte but he is not moved hj 
enj of his actions; ho looks at others bat sees in them only 
one universal principle. He does not then distinguish this 
mao from that man. 

There is a practical side of this mysticism. The method 
hy which the transcendental state can be reached is jndi* 
oated by Lao«tseu in the following words ; “Close your mouth 
and nostrils and yon will run to the end of your days without 
any deoay. To talk too much and to indulge in too many 
anxieties is to waste yourself and to shorten your life. To 
concentrate the rays of mtelUgence on the intelligence and 
not to allow the mental functions to disturb your body 
is to cover (or to protect) the body so that it may endore long." 
This method is set forth much more elaborately by his disoipls 
Chuang-teeu (380-320 b, o.?} in the following words: “One 
should retire to river banks or solitary places and abstain 
from doing anything just as those who really love nature and 
like to enjoy leisure do. To take in breath in a measured 
way, to evacuate the air contained in the lungs and to refresh 
it by fresh air lengthens one's life.” 

There is no doubt a close similarity between this concep¬ 
tion of Tao and that of the Upanisbadio Brahman. Like 
Tao, Brahman is also conceived as the unique reality behind 
the universe. He is eternal, omniscient and omnipneent. 
He is both transcendent and immaneat. He is the ccsinic 
while the individual dhnan or self ia one with him. It is 
not possible to desotibe this Brahman in language. It is not 
possible to know him with our senses. It is ozdy by pun* 
dying our mind, by or by religiosity and fervour that 
we can realize him. The whole scuence cf yoga was evolved 
as an expedient oi tbia realization. It required complete 
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coneontration, expuUion from the mind of all impressions of ^ 
the exterior world either throvi^ breath control or medita* « 
tioD in secluded places. Realization of the Brahman meant 
the establishment of perfect onity between the cosmic and ^ 
the individual dtman. This could be possible in a mind com¬ 
pletely free from the grasp of the objective world. This 
realization also meant a going back or return to the original 
principle (iorstia). Further, in the Yoga toxte it is clearly 
stated that Prak^ or tho creative principle haa two move* 
meats, outward and inward, and when its inward zoovemont 
reaches completion, liberation is attained. The outward 
movement leads to the creation of illusory objects which bind 
down the mind to the objective world. These two movements 
are similar to the oonoeptioDS of the yi% the yang, the 
states of concentration and expansion inheront in the Tao. 

The analogy oan be carried even farther. But what has ^ 
been said above makes it quite clear that the pKUoeophy of ^ 
lao-tseu and the Dpaoiahadic philosophy had some strik¬ 
ing similarities. It is impossible to maintain that Tao was 
a borrowed conception. There is no evidence of any con¬ 
tact between India and China before the lat century b. c. 

The ancient Taoism was by then a fully developed pbiloeophy, 
Besides, we have seen that the conception of Tao was a logi¬ 
cal development of some of the old Chinese leiigloua ideas. 

The similarity was doe to a natural and inevitable deve* 
bpment of similar religiouB ideas of a more distant past. As 
in China so also in India the old religion gave rise to ritualism 
(^aJhna) on the one hand and philosophy (jftdna) on the other. 

In China the former waa developed in the hands of the Uterati 
headed by Confuciaa who upheld the traditional and elabo¬ 
rate sacrifice to the Tien and the manes, the divination, eto. , 
The latter, the philosophical aspect, was developed by Lao* w 
taeu and his followers. Lao-tseu had probably his predeces¬ 
sors. They advocated a subjective approach for tho realiza- 
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tioQ <yi the divijie wiU. In Indie too the tr^difeionUism wm 
adToeated end developed by the raekei* of the Law-booke 
(dhamaidsireu) while the philosophical approach defined for 
the first time in the UpaDisbads was forther developed m the 
Taiioua systems of later times. 

A SYDiSsaiS 

The schools of Buddhist philosophy esUblished in China 
in the T'ang period were not without eflect on the Chi^e 
mind. The popularity which some of tJ^o schools attained 
through the Chinese commentators and interpreters was not 
insignificant. The war that the Confudan literati waged 
against the BuddbitW in the T’ang period is a sufficient p^ 
of this. The Taoists led a different sort of campaign egamst 
Buddhism. They performed forgeries to prove ^at Bud¬ 
dhism was nothing but a form of Taoism transplanted to 
India and that Buddha was none but a later incarnation of 
Lao-tseu, the founder of Taoism. The Taoistt thereby count¬ 
ed on gaining a higher prestige than Buddhism in the country 
and on destroying the very foundation of Buddhism m China. 
The Taoist blackmailing of Buddhism commenced much 
earlier in a book entitled Hua Aw king written by a Taoist 
priest, Wang Fon, in the 4^ century. The 
iuWhar developed and given wide pubUcity in the T aug 
period when it had to be proscrihcd by an Imperial decree. 
The bookcontaios a description of the supposed oonversion of 
the barbarians by Lao-teeu. In one place we are told that 
lao-tseu incarnated himself in India as Buddha, the son of 
MSya and converted Ihe people of the countoy to his new 
4octrine- Buddhism therefore would be the same rehgioa 
ae Taoism which was first promulgated in China by Lao-tseu. 

But it is not by blackmailing that Buddhism could be 
.^ted from the Chinese soil. With the rise of a mtionUistio 
dohool of philosophy it died almost a natural death. This 
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MW philosophy aasiraHated those elements of Buddhism thet 
coold bo of nee in m&kiDg a new synthesis. Oiiu hi who 
flourished in the I3th century wes the greatest exponeut of 
this new system of philosophy. This new movement was 
started in the llth century and its pioneers made use of 
Indian mathematical and cosmological notions that had 
reached them through Buddhism. 

One of the pioneers of the new rationalistic movement, 
Chon-tsea (a. n. 1017*1073), declared for the first time that 
the ancient teach era had no sense and that the old cosmological 
notions that centred round the two principles, tbo heaven: 
and the earth or the yin and the were, insufficiont. 

According to him it was necessary to suppose the existence 
of something else beyond those two principles for explaining 
the origin of the universe. This something was the T’ai-ki 
or the great principle as suggested by Lao^Uen. Ohou*teea 
was tb^ore of the opinion that there is a unity above the 
'duality of the lieaven and the earth which is the sole cause 
of evolution. The highest limit of this evolution is mas 
•and it is in man only that matter becomes endowed with 
intelligence. The intelligeoce of all human beings again ia 
not equal. There are degrees of intelligence according to 
the degrees of evolution. Tho most intelligent men are the 
wisest like Confucius. Perfection consists in going back to 
nature as much as possible. Xn order to do this one should 
-practise laws of morality as eonneiated by Confucius such aa 
'humanity, propriety, rite, judgement, loyal^, etc. 

Another great pbilosopber of this new school was Shao- 
teen (a. n. IQI1-1077). He had a greater leaning towards 
Taoism than his predecessor, but he had also a high regard 
for Confucius. His philosophy did not differ in its general 
principles from the philosophy of Chou-teeu. He was of 
opinion that along with the Heaven and the Earth ia 
one with all beings at all times. This ia because the universal 
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by ell alike. There is only a difEetenee in degree o! perfecMon 

etleined hy each individual. 

The greateatexponentoi lie new philosophywaa.Chu-h 
(a D 1130-1200). Ho maintained, contrary to the views oi 

the ancient philosophers, that there ia no God. noeovereig^ 
no judge, no providence. The whole universe is “ 

two co^ternal principles. These are the i. and the fi.e. the 
norm and the matter, which tloueh diethmt » 
inseparaUe from each other. The norm is also called T 

beca^ it U the dirocting force and TTu-i. heoaw it is w 
imperceptible, subtle force. It is further described as o«, 
inM^ternal, immutable, nnalterable, 

anconscions and nnintelUgent. It B undar the .m^ion 
of this norm lhat the matter (fi) 

youp (progreesion) and yin (regression). Let us trenelaie 
rhu.hi’s own words t 

it the beginning the hesven and the ea^ were a 
of matter in the process of evolution rotating like a gr^tone. 
itet^tingmoi^t accelerated more and more; the bea^ 
portions^ndenscd in the centre formed the earth, wMe ^ 
.^h«* portions drawn towanb the peri^wy ^ 

sky the enn, the moon and the stars which contimed to 
rotete The earth is in the centre of the umverse end Mt in. 
the bottom as soms think it to be. The eky is » 

whirlpoolof matter, extremely rarefiedin the 

centre, mors snd more condensed towar^ the ™ 

last Uyer is a solid crust, the skeleton of the ^ 

•shell of the egg. There are not nine ooncentnc shiee M sorw 
^!!Xy fre nine eonoentrio vaulto of the celeetial sp» - 
The heaven is the anure sky that revolves over our heads^ 
ii this aaure there is no eovereigi. of the hearen 
this world. There is nobody there to count the ^ 
toings. On the other hand we should.not say that the woiH. 
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is wrthoQt a master, as the (unoonsdous arid fatal) norm 
.^vems It. 

The Jiorm is not outside the matter which it moves into 
aotioD. It doss not and cannot exist separately. TVhile the 
normremains immobile, it produces the manlfeatations or the 
beings in this world. Seen in relation to the central immo¬ 
bile norm these manifestations are not properly speaking 
Booceaeive. They are rather simultaneous like the points on 
a periphery. Those are the translations of tho fojro into 
aetbn, passage from the nomperoeptiblo to the pewopiibfo 
and tho corresponding reappearances. The multiple parts 
of the norm of the individuals are one liifft the shoots of tho 
nnivotsal norm and not really separate. Tho cniquo norm 
has as many terminations as individuals. Tho particular 
norms are like divisions, loans. It is like the moon which 
Tweets in thousands of water pots although it remains ono 
.all the time. 

Man is made of the norm and the matter. This matter 
is twofold, tho p’(M which is the solid issue of the sperm and 
the which is the airy issue of the heaven and the earth. 
The norm is not substantially united with the matter. It 
floats on the surface without coagulating with the matter. 
It is an extension and not a portion of the universal norm. 
The conjunction of these two makes man and their separation 
unmakes him. The norm then goee back and the matter is 
•dissociated. The ^wgoea up and loses itself sooner or later 
in the celestial matter. The p'ai goes down a nd losea itself 
sooner or later in the terrestrial matter. It is like the fire 
•that ia extinguished. Tho smoke goes up to the sky and dis- 
appears. The ashes that remain are soon scattered. To 
say that soul survives death is a Buddhist error. There 
ia no metempsychosis. Every time that a man is bom his 
elements are derived anew from the two great reservoirs, the 
norm and the matter. 
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As it is of man bo it is of tbs frdt which is first gresn, 
•thsDrips, over-ripe and at laat decomposed matter. A green 
froit can Ust bat a rips fruit cannot. When a man has lived 
till tbe end of his days and dies oonteuted, bis matter being 
over.ripe gcta decomposed. Everything is then finished. 
This is the law of the wise men of old times. 

When a man dies before bis time, hie p'ov being too green 
cannot dissolve so eoon. Similarly for th^s who have much 
nourished their hun, as the raoLka do by meditation, the hun 
being too strong cannot dissolve too soon. In suoh caeca, the 
Awt, the p'ai. or both can survive for some time, can gam a 
prestige, can take revenge and so forth- They may he favour¬ 
able if offerings are given to them. These offerings prolong 
theix survival' but without thorn they die out. 

We should not say that nothing exists of the dead. 
Something of them survives in their descendants. So long 
as they havo descendants they themselves are not nothing. 
What is given by them to their descendants survives. Tbe desc* 
gTidants are like slips of the ancestors who are d^troyed. They 
make offerings toesprese their gratitude for the act of genera¬ 
tion by which their encestors had got the life for them. The 
act is past, the anoeator is no more bnt tbe life and gratitnde 

y^ajain_Aa it is for the generations of human beings so 

it is for the waves of the sea. Each wav© is complete in itsoM. 
The fi«t is not the second, the second is not the third. But 
they arc all modalities of the same water. So also of man. 
My existence is only a modality of the universal norm and 
-of the matter of the earth and the heaven. My ancestor was 
also a modality of the same elemente- He is no more but the 
-elements remain. I am one with him by the community 
.of the constituents, the norm and the matter. 

Ohn-hi must have been inflnenoed by Buddhist thought 
.as expounded by the T’ien-t'ai. school. As is kno^ 
Buddhism believes in universal and eternal causality. Xhtf 
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ovxSiXity is indspondent o£ apses and tims. The chain is 
infinite, on© effect becoming the cause of the other effects and 
80 on. The essence of the universe is eteroat and the ephe¬ 
mera] beings are only momentary small waves in the unique 
permanence. The waves of the ocean neither add nor take 
away from its .water. Tbe same is true of the tranaitory 
phenomena. There are two causes, matehal and efficient. 
From a unique material cause iimumorablo efficient causes 
create innumexabls beings that arc distinct in appearance. 
All beings appearing distinct which ffU up the world have all 
been formed of the common material cause, each of them 
having a special efficient cause • In the world of the livuig 
efficient cause is the karman. Ohu*hi succeeded in making a 
perfect synthesis of the old philosophical ideas of China and 
the new ones from India which, conveyed through Buddhism, 
had proved more attractive and rationalisiio to a section, 
of the people. 



CHAPTER Vin 


CHINA AKD INDIA 


Ouitural relations botwoen India and Cliina seam to 
ta-TO been mostly a one -way traffic. That is wby no serious 
attempt has erer been made to discover any Chincae influence 
on Indian life and tbongbt. In fact, tlie impact of Indian 
cultural influence on Oiina has been so hear? that the powi- 
bility of any Chinese influence on India has not eocoired to 
Anybody. Besides, from toe Han to toe Song penod toe 
number of Chineeo echolfljs that oame to India was much less 
than the number of Indian scholeut that went to Chi^. 

It is always difficult to trace the influence of any foreign 
idea on ancient Indian thou^t. The ancient 
as a rule indicate the provenance of an idea even if it do 
borrowed India, faithful to her time-honoured tradition, bad 
no interest in the history of an idea. Her r«.l mtei«t ^ 

in the idea itself and in how far it could contribute to toe 
adrancementof her own cultural ideals. When an assii^. 
tion seemed possible toe synthesis became se perfect that no 
trace of ita foreign origin could be discoTered. 

It is however possible to trace certain Chinese influences 
on Indian life and toought at toe very first eight. In material 
culture we had borrowed a number of Chinese thinge s^ 
Ttry early times. Trade relatione with China were as old aa 
toe time of Chang Kien. Chang Kien speaks of these ml^ 
tions by the Bvuma road and refere to Chinese comiiiod;U« 
imported from South-Western aina by Indian 
Hinan-tsang, we have already seen, speaks of the introduction 

cfpe«toee and pears in India from China in the Kushan ^od. 

V^Hon, I have suggested, probably came from <^. 
Porcelain industry known in later periods in certain ps^of 
Todia seems to have been introduced from China. It is well 
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known that some varieties of silk (cmitiiiuka) oamefrom China. 
Beaidee, plantation of tea and kecftet was also introduced 
from in comparatively later times. 

What is however more important is tho Chinese influence 
on certain types of Uteiary compositions and mystic culte- 
Strictly speaking we never developed the tradition of writing 
history or historical annals in ancient times. There is reference 
to ItihSsa in old texts but we do not know what sort of compo¬ 
sition it really was. In some of the Putinas we get the list of 
ruling dynasties and the names of kings but there is no attempt 
to record the political events of any particular reign or give 
a cltfonologioal picture of the succession of rulers. It oanaot 
be considered as a historical annal in the wal sense of Uw terra. 
AHriruni states that the Shahi ruleis who oiaimed descent 
from the ancient Kusbans possessed dynastic annals yvhkh. 
were written on silk. These aonals were pieeerved in the 
fort of Nagarkot but were destroyed during the Muslim 
invasion. These are probably the same records which Hiuan. 
tsang refere to as ni-lo-pi-t'u {nilapitam} ^ch contained 
oa^l annalB and Stale papers. The colour “blue and 
yelbw” evidently speaks of the colour of the silk on which 
the records were ioaoribed. It is needless to say that the 
custom of keeping such records on silk is Caiinese. The Ku- 
shans had very intimate relations with China and it is quite 
likely that they introduced the practice of keeping State 
annals from that country. 

Since early medieval times some of the Hindu States in 
T ndie started appointii^ official annalists to keep historical 
xeoords of the reigns of their rulers. This is first noticed 
in Kashmir and Nepal. The Bajatanngm and its supple¬ 
ment are systematic annaJa of the kingdom of Kashmir. The 
Vamdavaiis of Nepal go back to about the 9th century. 
The treatment of historical data is more aoouiata in these 
VadJisval^ than in the Kashmir ohroDioles as they indicate 
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ti© dftl«8 oi the reigns and the events occurrii^ duiiisg a 
particulsr reign. In the EMt the Ahoms mtrodwed the 
peiotioe of •writing such annala which are called Biwanjls. The 
tttectice of writing dynaatio annals is ao new to Indian tiadi- 
tion that one ie tempted to attdbote it to Chinese inAnence. 
In China alone this tradition developed since very early 
times, In India it was followed mostly in the outlying king- 
domB which •were in close contact with China for several 

oentories. , . , 

The Indian Buddhist •world used to take real interest 
in China and the Chinese. The Chinese records tell us 
that a king named ^-Gupta had built a monastery st Bodh- 
gaya for the use of the Chinese monks. We do not know 
who this Sri-Gupta was but he might have been connected 
with the early rulers of the Gupta dynasty. Hiuan-teang 
was held in high esteem even long after hie departure from 
India. A story reported by a Japaneea Buddhist traveller 
ia India in the 9th century says: “In large number of Bud¬ 
dhist temples in Middle India. Hluan-tsang irea represented 
in paintings with his hemp shoes, spoon and chop-sdeks 
mounted on multicoloured clouds. The monlcB paid respect 


to the image on every fast day.” 

In the Brahmanical mystic literature, the Tantraa,. 
Mahi-dna ("«>« Great Cbioa”) eooupiee a eery important 
oUce aa being the seat ol a special type of myatio cult caEed. 
^Sra or the practice of China. The object of thia cult is 

a goddess called Mahacina.lara. The cult was held to be so 

Important that a great sage like Vsaiftba is made to travel, 
to aina to get his initiation to this cult. It is said that to, 
lot his initiation to this new form of mysticism from Buddha, 
whom to found there practising the cult in the compaig- of 
women However mythological the account might appear, 
it teenis to contain some historical truth. Its imptotion 
may be better understood from a comparison oi Uter Tsoism 
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with certain forms oi Indian mysticiBm. 

Attempts to trace the philosophj oi Lao*teea to Indian 
sources have not adaidTed any positive result. Historical 
relations between and India started much later than tbe 
times of Lao*tsea or eron the time vhen the famous Taoist 
claseio Too appeared in its completed form. But the 

resemblance of Taoism with the ancient Indian philosophy 
was so striking that the Indian scholars who first went to 
China oould not but be impreased by it. They found some* 
thing oi their own in the Taoist philosophy. The first Bud* 
dhist missionaries in China were sheltered in the Taoist 
temples and got mixed up with l^e Taoist prleets. It is not 
Tmjikely that some of these priests on their return to India 
would make use of their knowledge of Taoism in developing 
their own philosophy. Knzn^jiva who was a follower 0 { 
Mahayanaaod a great exponent of the philosophy oi NSg&rjuna 
is nported to have written a commentary of the Too {a 
Some of his Chinese disciples made deliberate attempta at a 
ayntbeaia of the Kadhyamika philosophy of Nlglrjuna and 
tile Taoist philosophy. 

In later times, epeclally in tbe T’ang period, India 
seems to ha^ taken some interest in Taoism. Towards the 
middle of the 7t>h oentory, a king of Eastern India (Ka* 
marQpa, Assam} named Hum&ra also called BhSekaiaTarman 
who W84 a follower of the Brahmanical faith, spoke oi his keen 
interest in I^o-taeu and his ^lilosophy to two Chinese envoys 
in Tndia—»Ii Yi-piao and Waxig Hiuan'ts'6. He asked the 
latter for a portait of lAO*teeo and requested the former to 
send him a Sanskrit translation of the iS king. 

The request wae communicated by the Chinese envoy to 
the Emperor and tbe latter immediately promulgated an 
edict by which Hiuan-tsang was eotnisted with the work oi 
the Sanskrit translation of the text in collaboration with 
Taoist scholars. The text was discussed and scrutioised 
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t dnnng fidTonl deje. Tb« Taoist t«aohers wen mfTing 
Buddhist taobnical terms as found in the Abhidbarm& and 
^ Madhyanuka testa with Taoist terms hut Hiuan-tsang was 
against it. He was of opinion that to use Buddhist terms in 
translatijig Taoist terms would lead to a misunderstanding of 
both the philosophies. 

There was seme difficulty in translating the word Tao. 
Hiuan*teang proposed to translate the word as mo*k^ie~ 
nar^ ‘^the way''—but the Taoiets would translate it as p ^ ’ 

bodhi “illumination". After a long discussion Hiuan-tsang 
succeeded in convincing bis Taoist opponents that a correct 
translation of the word would be mdrga “the way". The 
Sanskrit translation was then completed without further 
hindrance. 

There is however no inlormatiozi as to whether the trans* 

L, lation was sent to the Indian Iting. The translation was 
completed in M7. Wang Hiuan ts’e, we .know, led three 
more mlsaiona to India, the first in 647 and the ]a?t two in 
657 and 664. So occasions were not wanting for Reseating 
the translation to king Bh&skaraTaTman. There are reasons 
to believe that the translation reached India and was introduced 
in the circle oi Buddhist mystics who utilised it in their own 
way to develop a new school. 

This school of Bad<^m is called Sahajayina. Whereas 
some oi its tenets can be traced back to the iuodamental 
Miahiiyina philosophy, there are others which seem to be quite 
«zctic. The literature of this school dees not seem to be 
very old. It flourished mostly between the 7th and the 
32tli centuries and its oldest text the Hevajratautra 
may go back to the 7ch century. The fundamental 
, metaphysical doctrine ci the school is called 8a?taja or "the 
7 4octrae of Sahaja", Sahaja literally means “natare'’ and 
hence “ the true nature" and It is not used in that sense in 

other early Indian philosc|hy. The Sahaja is defined 
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in the etAcdfrrd texts of tho sciiool thos: whole oteation 

is bound by this Sabaja nature. It is neither poaitire not 
negatire. It has the oharacter of emptiness. It cannot bo 
defined in words. It is something to be xealized by seif.*' 
The method of realisation inTolves Yoga-^meditation, breath* 
ing exercises, postures, etc., and also a number of myatio 
praotices in the company of women. 

It ia needless to go into a detailed comparison between 
• the Taoist and the Buddhist SabajaySna piacticos hero. SuoL 
a oomparison will show a perfect agreement between the ideo¬ 
logies of the two schools. Hiuan-taang’s translation of the 
word Tao as marga was only a literal translation. It did 
not co&Tsy the metaph;aicakl implications of the word and 
so a ixew and more appropriate translation was SaJtaja. 
The author of the translation has been forgotten but bo was 
without doubt an Indian Buddhist mystic. 

A Vaisnavite sect of Eastern India called Saniya is 
in fact a later deTslopment of tbe Sabajayina sohool of Bud¬ 
dhism. It originated most probably in the lltb century. 
Its adherence lo Vai^navism is only superficial. Its mystic 
practices bare much in oommon with the Buddhist mysticism 
of later times. It retsdns the doctrine of Sabaja, sets forth 
methods for its realisation which are similar to the Buddhist 
tLn^ Taoist methods and uses tecbnioal terms which are simi¬ 
lar to those used by the later Taoists and the Buddhist 
mystics. 

later Taoism therefore was known in and waa 
extensively utilised by the Indian mystics, whether Buddhist, 
Brabmanical, or Vai^^avite, in developing their doctiinee. 
Both in India axid Obiiui tlielr practice was confined to seoret 
aocietiei. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON INDIAN SCHOLAHS 
WHO WORKED IN CHINA 

[RalerencM at tho ©nd of each note ere to the two 
Tolumee of my U Oawn Bovddhi^ «n Chine. Bach bio¬ 
graphical notice has been f iiUy dealt with in that book. Theee 
are the names of only those who translated Indian texW into 
Chinese, W© get also hundreds of names of other Inmans 
who went te China as simple missioaaiiee. Tboae names do 
not ooenr in this list.] 

AJITASENA—a Buddhist scholar of Northern India 
mentioned in Cbiaeso sources aa A-eU-tasUn. H© bed 
gone up to Kuchat which was then the seat of the Chineae 
administration in Central Asia. He translated there three 
works in the beginning of the 8tb century, the translations 
presented to the Chinese Court in a. D. 782.-11. p. 667. 

AMOGHAVAJKA—the name given in Chineae as A- 
mti-h'iu-pQ cho-lo but he was commonly known in Chine und^r 
the Chinese name Pu-k^ong. Eo wae born in a Btahmanitel 
family which had gone from Northern India to Ceylon. He 
was token to Further India by lus uncle when he was on^ ten 
years of Age. He was converted to Buddbinm by Vajiabodhi 
at the age of 16. He went to China with his teacher. They 
reached Lo-yang in A, D- 724 and resided in the temple of 
Kvang Ju «e where he wotkad till A. D. 7S1. He then went 
book to Ceylon at tbe request of his teacher to search for 
Sanskrit toils. He started in 736 and reached Ceylon the 
Mxb year. He stayed in the Dantevihira of Ceylon tiU 
746 when he went back to China with the official nasaioti- 
»ent by the king of Ceylon tolthe Chinese court, hto 

return he worked in various places in China—^-yang, 
Hooi, Leang-ohou, etc. till his death in a, d. 774. Ho was a 
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great ezpocant of the Vajreyina mystioism, 119 of bis 
trenelatioziB exist.—II, 568. 

ATIGUPTA—iu Chinese A4i-k'i^iQ, a Buddhiafi scholar 
of Central India, reached the Chinese capital iji a. d, 652 
after traveUing by the Central Asian route, stayed in the Titu 
n?en«s, translated between a.d. 653 and 6Wone work in tho 
ffui-je aw and the King-hinQ ase. He was assisted by two 
monks of MabSbodhi named Sahgbanandaaiok$a and Kai' 
yapa who were then in China.—11, 499. 

ADISBNA (1)—the name given in Chinese as A-mi-cAen. 
no, provisionally restituted as Adisena, He was also known 
as RaCnacinta. He was a Buddhist monk of Kashmir, and 
originally bdoaged to a royal family of Ksatriya origin, a 
specialist in Vinaya, He reached to-yang in a. d, 693, was 
ftooommodated in T'ien-kottn «e, translated 7 works from 
Sanskrit between a. 693 and 706. He founded a monastery 
named 7”ie»*cA««s “the monastery of India”, Died in a d 
721.—II, 522. 

BODHIBUCI—P'wthe name translated in 
Chinese sometimes as Too lit, somotimee as Ki<u3 A*. He 
was a Buddhist teacher of Northern India, went bo Obi ne by 
the Central Asian route reaching Lo-yang in 508. He was 
appointed head of the Bnddhist oommnnity of seven hundred 
monks who knew Sanskrit. The famous monastery of 7t>ng 
ning ae was buQt in 516. Bodhimoi shifted to that place 
and worked there till 534. He went* to the new capital at 
ye where he worked till 636. He translated 39 texts into 
Chinese.—n, 262. 

BODHIBUd (n)“in Chinese P‘u4i-liv-c^e, also known 
as Dharmsraci-7''aa-ww.?*tt.cAs. The former is transUted into 
Chinese as Ja A> and the latter as Sio ngai. Ho originaUy 
belonged to a Brahmin family of South India, was converted 
to Buddhism by a Mahiyana teacher named Yaiaghosa, 
He most probably aeoompanied the official misBion sent by 
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ChfiJuky^ fciiig in 692 to China. Ho reached Chi^ ^ 
093 by the ronto, He UT6d both in the north and tho 
gonth and ™ highly bonoured by the Emperor. Be died 
in China in 727 at an adT&nced ago. Ha worked treman- 
doasly transUtdag 53 works among which the MahiiatnakuU- 
sutra alone conaiated of 120 chapters. Ho bad amoi^ hia 
gaaiatants a nnmber of Indian scholars than Jiving in China 
such as the Buddhist monk Cauda, the Brahman hyman 
Li-tra-oh’i (RomodaiiaT). p™c» =1 

India, the Buddhist monk Dbarma of North India and Pra] 
fiSgnpta of South India.—11, 540. 

BOBHISBNA—the name given in Chinese as 
sisn. Ho had most probably gone from India. He com¬ 
piled one work in a. D, 824.—H, 628. . 

BODHTVARBHANA (1)—The name is given m Chinese 

as Fu-H^ieng; means to “add,increase. 

therefore he restored as Bodhivardhana. ^e t^me W Sou^ 

China from IndU most probably by the sea mnW dnnng ^ 
Sui period. He was inRuang-ohon in a. d. 693 and translated 

one work into Obineae.—II, 463. , . a 

BUI»r>HABEAI>Ri-ChiLeso fo-t’o-yo-t o-k; traasUl^ 

»a Kioo W«.. H» cUimod descent 

o£ KepUevMtn. His iemily was probably loo* settled in 
Nagamhara. He studied the Buddhist lite«^ “ 
Heicoompamed Cbe-yen, who had ootoe to In^ -nth ra-biea, 
to Chim and reached South China in the be^i^ ot U« 
W. oentury. He stayrf most of the time at and 

had been to Lu-shan for seme time at the 
yuan. He died in China in a. n. 429. EetrauaUtodlSworl^ 
^e most extensive of which was the >n BO 

'’^'^DHA^VA-in Chinese fo-towie translated ss Aioo 
she. HewaeateaoberofVinayaiaKash^,4»i»'“^^' 
of the Mahiiasaka school. He translated three woria of the 
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sohool in Chinese hetween a. z>. 42$ ftnd 424._X, 36$. 

BUDDHA^ANTA—in ChiJiM© F6-io-ehen-k>, translated 
as Siao Kwtf. He •»« a Buddhist monJ? of North India, cam© 
to China in 520 and at first resided in the Poma 6M at Lo* 
yang and then in Kin hm sss at Ye. He was in China till 
A. D. 539 and tranalated 9 works into Cbinose,_I, 251. 

BUDDHATRATA—in Chines© Po-to-tc-lo translated as 
Kio kiu. He was a Buddhist monk of KapiiA, who went to 
China probably towards the end of the 7th century and 
resided in the monastery of Po ma at Da-yong. He trans¬ 
lated one work into Chinese.—H, 513. 

BUDDHAPALA-^n Chinese Po-lo-p'^-U, name trans¬ 
lated as KtQ Att. He was a Buddhist monk of Kapife. He 
had beard that Mafiju6ii resided at Wn-t’ai shan in North 
China and hence he uuderteok a pilgrimage fo that moentain 
robing there in a. ». 676. It is said that the Bodhisattra 
appeared to him. He then came to Lo-jang where he resided 
in the Si min^ m and translated one work into Chinese. This 
translation was made in a. n. 683. He then went back to 
Wn-t’ai shan and never returned from that place.—II, 51$. 

BT7DDHAVABMAN—in Chinese P&u-fQ-po-no or 
Po4‘c>po-m^, the name translated into Chinese as Zio k’ai. 
He originahy belonged probably to Kashmir and had specia. 
lised in Vibhiea, He went to Western China shortly before 
A.n. 433. He translated the M<0mbh&$a-4as^ in 60 ohap< 
tars between A, d. 437 and 439.—1» 223.' 

BUDDHAYaSaS— in Chinese Fo-ftsye-sAe, the name 
translated as Kio He originally belonged to a Brah* 

manical family of Kashmir, converted to Buddhism when he 
^8 only 1$ years of age. He left the country when he was 
27 years of age and travelled in difierent parts of CentrsJ 
Asia. He at last went to Ch’ang*ngan on an inMtatxon from 
ZumSrajiva. He translated 4 works into Chinee© including 
the Dirghagama and the Dharmaguplaha-vinaya between 410 
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«nd 418 A. D. He subMqueQtly re turned to Kashair.—1, 200. 

BHAGAVAODHAEMA neme ia given in Cbioeae 

»e Kia>fan-ia mo and transla^ as Tsvifa *'Venerable-UV*. 
He was a Buddhist monk of Western India. He tianslated 
one work into Chinese in the T^ang period.-~II, 488. 

CHE KI SIANG—this is the Chinese name; it was pro¬ 
bably tho translation of some Sanskrit name like Jfllfta4ii(7}. 
He was a Buddhist mozik of Western India and went to 
China hi A. D. 1053 with a cumber of Sanskrit msjiuschptSi 
He translated two texts into Chinese.— H, 607. 

CHEN CEB—this is also the Chinese form of the name; 
It seems to be the traoslation of some Sanskrit name like 
Satya}6ana (!). He was an Indian monk who went to Cbica 
in the Mongol period {12801363) and translated one work. 
—U, 612. 

DANAPALA (1)—the name is given in Chinese as 8hc Au 
'‘‘gift protector''. He was a BudtHsist scholar of XJddiySna 
in North India. He went to China in 880 and translated 111 
works into Chinese.—II, 597. 

DEVAFBAJITA—he was probably an Indian monk hut 
a native of Khctan, His name is given In Ohineseiii verioos 
ways but it ie translated as T'ien oAe "heaves wisdom” . * He 
was a follower of the dby&na or contemplative f^rm of Bud* 
•dhism. He went to China in a. n, 689 end worked till €91. 
He translated 7 works into Chinese.—II, 614. 

LIVAKABA-^us name is given in Gdneae as Ti-pe-ho* 
lo and translated as Je chao "rising sun”. He was s Bud¬ 
dhist monk of Central India and went to China in a.S. 676 
and worked tiU 665. He lived in the monasteries of T’ei 
yuan ise and Hong fu sh. He translated 19 t6xts.'~II, 604* 

BHAKHABOBHI^tbe name is given in Chinese as 
7’an*wu>>p’t(*ri and translated as Ta kiao. He translated 
one text into Chinese under the Eastern Wei dynasty 
(634.660) at Ye .—1,269. 
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DHAI^MACANDHA—the nAioe is tr&nslit«nt«d into 
Chinese &s Ta-mo'Chan-nit-lo and tmnslatod as Fa yut '*the 
Uw moon’ He vas a Buddhist monk of Eastern India a nd 
most probably passed some time in Nalaodi. He first vent 
to Kucl la Central Asia. From there he vent to Ch'aog- 
n^n is 732 and was presented to the court. He stayed la 
China till 739 and then left China for going back to h^ own 
country. He came to ICJiotao where ho feU ill and died In 
4. D. 743. He translatod one text into Cbiuosc.—H, 

DEARhIADEVA—better known nndor ius two Chinese 
names Fa i'ien and Fa hien. Ho ^vas a Baddhlst monk of 
N&landa and \7ont to China in 973. Ho romained inChina till hia 
^th in 1001 and translated 118 texts into Chinese.—II, 583. 

DHARMADHl(l) "the name is transliterated into 
Chinese as I*’on mo cAe and tfansiatod as Fa hui ‘‘law wis¬ 
dom’'. Ho went to China between 357 and 384 and trans* 
lated three texts into Chinese in collaboration with other 
monks.—I, 134. 

EEABHAGUFTA^tbe name is transliterated into 
Chineae as Ta-w)-kiu-to and translated as ji’a mi "‘secret of 
the law'\ He was a native of the kingdom of Lata in Weetem 
India. Ee had his education in Kano) passed some time 
ixt the kingdom of 7ekka and Kapi&i and then started for 
China by the Central Asian route. Ke reached Oh’aQg*ngaa 
in A. D. 690. He died in Lo-yasg in 619. Ho translated 10 
texts into Chinese.—II, 464. 

DEARHAKALA—the name transliterated into Chi¬ 
nese as T'an-io-hia'lo and translated as Fa she “law time”. 
Ee originally belonged to a noble family of Central India, 
adopted Bnddhism and specialised in the Abhidharma. He 
reached Lo*yang in a. n. 222 and remained in China till hia 
death. He died shortly after a. n. 250. He translated one 
Vinaya work, the Pratimokea of MahaaSaghika school into 
Chinese.—I, 73. 
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DEi.K2dAKSEMA-*th« nama is tTAnslitented Into 
CbiQSSO as T*an mo ch'an or T'an uu ch'an and translst^d 
ss Fa feng “law prosperitj”. He belonged to Central India* 
Ho was a follower of Mabayloa Buddhism and at first want 
to Kashmir which was then a great seat of Buddbist leani' 
log. He then went to China hy the Central Asian route reach* 
ing Leang'Cdiou in the beginning of the 5th century. He 
was forced to remain at En*t6ang which was then the capital 
of an independent kingdom. He translated 96 texts into 
Chinese. While attempting to go back to« Kbotan is 433- 
without the permission of the local chief he was murdered in 
the desert.—1,212. 

DHAEilAK^tTAYASAS—the name transcribed in. 
Chinese as T'an mo kia-to-yt-iha and tfanalated as Fa 
eh'tng "law bom fame''. He was a monk of Central India 
who wont to Han*king by the sea route reaching there in 481* 
He worked till 4bu and translated one work.—I. 407. 

DHAKUAHATI^^ven in Chinese transUteration aa< 
T'an-wv>-mo-ti and in translation as Fa yi. On the invita* 
tion of Fa*hieQ he resided in Wd huan 8St at Kamking and 
translated two tests in a. D. 490.—1. 409. 

DHAEUAldCTEA—the name gimn in Chinese tranali* 
teration as T’aii-mo-mi-to and in translation as Fa tiu "law- 
flourishing’ He was a Bud^st monk of Kashmir who at- 
first travailed in diSerent places in Central Asia and then 
went to China in a. n. 424. He went to Nan*king where ho 
resided in the Oht Anna see (JetavanavihSra). He subse* 
quently went to Hortb Ohisa where be died in 442. While 
in the south he translated 12 texts into Ohinosc.'^I, 388. 

DHAB>IANAN£)I—the name is given in Chinese transli¬ 
teration as T'an-mo-na n-ti and in trana.lation as Fa At "law 
joy”. He was a monk oi the Xukhfira country and probably' 
of Indian origin. He went to Ch’ang'Ugan in a. D. 384 and 
translated 5 texts into Chinese.*^!, 157. 
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DHARMAPBiyA—tha name givan in ChinMd transli- 
'toratfon as T'an-mo^pi and in translation as Pa tiffai “law 
jbw". He was at first in Ct’ang-ngan where in $82 he 
translated one work. He then went to Nan-king where he 
translated another work in a. D. 400.—1,156, 340, 

DHARMARAK$A—the name given in Chinese traneU. 
t«ation as T‘<in mo-h-ch*a. He is bettw kno^n hy his 
Chinese name Ohu li-hu- He was of Indo-Scythian origin 
and born in Tun-huang. He firat tTavelled in various plaew 
an Central Asia, learning the language* and studying the 
Buddhjsb fiCcrature. Ho at first tianslatod a numbor of texts 
at Tun-huang and then went to Oh’ang-ngan where ho worked 
from A, i>. 2S4 to 313. He translated in all 211 texts.—I 83 
DHARIiARAKSA(II)—he is known as Fa hu “law 
proteotor*’. He was a Beddhist monk of Jlagadha and was 
I Aiost probably at Nilanda. Re went to China in a, n. 1004 
^ ^th a number of Sanskrit manuscripU. He died in China 
,in 1058. He translated 12 texts into Chinese.—IX 606. 

DHARitARATNA (?)—one of the two first Indian 
monia to go to China. His name is given as Ohu Pa-lan. 
‘Ohu being the indicative of bis Indian origin. The namo 
^ been proviaionsUy restored as Dharmaratna. He reached 
^.yang probably in a. n. 67 and translated 6 texts in col. 
laboiation with his compatriot, KMyapa MSlafiga Re died 
at Lo-yang.—I, 3 . ^ 

BHARMARATNA(?)—the name is given in translite¬ 
ration as T'an vm-lau and in translation as Pa-oheng “law 
coiwct". He translated 110 texts in the period a. n. 381. 395 . 
'Only 29 of these works remain.—I, 322. 

DHARMABUOI—the name is given in transUterataon as 
J auniffu-hu-cU and in translation as Pa hi Fa lo *Taw 
joy, lifcing»'. He was a Buddhist monk of South In d ia -He 
J^ed Lo.yang in the beginning of the fith century and 
.transJated three works between a. d. 501 and 507 .—I 246 
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DHARMASENA—DoUiiDg ia known ftbout him ©ioapt- 
ing tliat he translated one work in the T’ang period.—H, ©8. 

DHARMAYASAS—the name is given, in transliteration 
«s T‘anM-y£-^h9 and in translation as Ta ming or Fa-ch'eny 
“law glory’'. He was a Buddhist monk of Kashmir and 
a {^Bciple o£ Punyatiata irtio had also gone to Qiina. Dhax- 
mayataa went to China in the period 3S7.401. He was in 
Ch’ang-pgan from 405 to 414 when he translated three works 
into Chinese. He went back probably to Kashmir after a. d. 
424—I, 174. 

DHYANABEALRA— his name 18 given mOhinew trans¬ 
lation aa Che Ho was a Bnddhiat monk of Central 

India and went fiiat to China, From China he went to 
<3oTea in 1326 and died there in 1363 (?). He translated two 
works.-ir, 637. 

GAXJTAMA BEARMAJEANA—the name it given in 
transliteration ae Kiu-i'en {P<Mna-shd-na and in tra-nfllation as, 
Ta che ‘Taw intelligence”. He was the son of Gautama 
Praiftaruci who aho had gone to China and translated 
Buddhist texts between a. d. 588 and 543 It is not krwwn 
exactly when he bad gone to China, Ho is said to have 
Ac.ted as a provincial governor under the Chou rnleis between 
A D. 667 and 681. He was well treated by the Sui emperw 
when the Utter rose to power in 681. He then translated 
.one work into Chinese in A. d. 682.—II. 439. 

GtAUTAMA PRAJHARUOI— the name is given m tians* 
^sription as KM'an P<in^jo4iu^che and in translation as ^ 
M “law joy”. He was a Brahmin of Benares couv^d to 
Buddhism. He reached Lo-y»ng in 616. He worked 
W3 and transUted 20 works into Chinese. He was the 
father of the former, Gautama Bhatmaifiana who had proba* 
blv accompanied his father to CSuna.—I, 261. 

QALYAKA SANGHABEVA—his name U given m 
.Chinese transliteration as Kiu-l'an Seng kia-ti^py and m 
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trMSlation as Chong i'ion ''coouaunity god*’. He vna ^ 
Baddbist aaak of Kashmir and a great scholar of AbM- 
dharma. He vest to China reaching Cb'ang*Dgan about 
384. Ho remained in the North till 391; then be went to 
South China. He drst wont to Lu-shan and reached Nan. 
king in 397. Ho translated S works into Chinese I6l 
and 335. 

OITAMITRA—hifl name is giron in transcription as- 
Si’to-mi and in translation as Ko ^ "music friend’*. He wae 
in China between a. n. 897 an 418 and translated 2& works 
into Chinese.—I, 349. 

OD^AVAHHAN—the name is given in Chinose transli* 
torationss K’iv-na-pa-mo and in translation as Kong id h'ai'. 
“merit armour”. He originallj belonged to tho rojal family 
of Kashmir. After adopting Buddhism he first wont to .Ce;> 
Ion and then to Java. He was then induced by the Chinese 
monks to pro<«ed to China. In a, n. 431 he reached Naa> 
'king where he resided in the Oht huan ses {Jetavanavihara). 
He died there the same year at the ago of 05. He tiansUted 
11 works.—I, 370. 

QCNAVBDDHI—the name is given in transcription as 
and in translation as Ngan 4%n or To sin “merit 
increase”. He was a Buddhist monk of Central India. He 
went to China in 479 and settled in Nan*king whero bo died in 
A. D. 502. He translated 3 works between 479 and 492. —I, 410 . 

CrO^ABHADBA—tho name is given in Chinese translite* 
ration as iliv*no*po-(o*2o and in translation as Kong iShitn 
“merit good”. He was a Baddhist monk of Central India 
and had specialised in Abhidharma. He first went to Ceylon, 
and thence proceeded to China by the sea route reaching 
Canton in a. n. 435. He remained at Nan-king till his death 
in 46S and translated 78 texts into Chinese.—I, 373. 

OUNASATYA (^}—The name is igiven in Ohioeae 
lannslation as Koftg id cie “merit sincere”. He went to 
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CSbioA iQ period a.d. 454*465, He tnosUt^d two works 
in 462.—I, 398. 

GUPTA—Hid name ie ^ven m ChiciMe transliteration ea 
K‘iu-to. Nothing precisely is Imown about tim. He went 
to China in the T*ang period and translated one work shortly 
before a. n. 865.—II> 632. 

ISVARA—his name ia given in Chineee transcriptien ea 
Yi-yt-po-h and in translation as ^«eu '*self exie^og”. 
He went to China in 426 and compilod one work in Chinese. 
—I, STO. 

JXNAGUPTA—be was a Buddhist monk of the kingdom 
of K'ion.t’o*lo (Gan^^&ra). Ee originally belonged to a 
noble family and then adopted Boddhism. Ee west to China 
in A. n. 557 by the Central Asian route. He reached Ch'ang- 
ogan in 559 where he worked till 672 translated 4 works 
into Chinese. He was then compelled to leave China on 
account of political tronbles and go to Central Asia. There 
be lived amongst the Turks till 582. On ^ esUblislunent 
of political order in China be went back to Cb*ang*ngaQ 
where he worked till his death in 605 or a little later. This 
time he translated 39 texts.—I. 27^ II. 446. 

JINAYAi^AS—bis name is given in Chinese transcrip¬ 
tion as Sho-fia-if^sJte in translation as SKeng min^. He 
was a Buddhist monk of Jdagadba who went to China to¬ 
wards the middle of the 6th century. He translated 6 
texts between a. X>. 564 and 572.—I, 274. 

JNANABEABRA—the name is given in transcription as 
Jan 0 -na-p'Q-t'o~U> and in traoslation as Cke Men, He was a 
Buddhist monk of Padma (!) country in India. He went to 
in the middle of the 6th century and lived in the 
P'o kia €39 at Ch’ang-Dgan. He translated one work in a. n. 
658-—I, 273. 

JNANABHADRA (II)—the name is given in transcrip¬ 
tion as Jo-na~p'^~lo-h and in translation as Che He was 
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» BuddhUt moni of Hcling (Jara) and probably of India® 
origin. He did cofc go to CJhuia bnt translated one text for 

traittifttion w« taken to- 

KALATAS^-tbe name is given in transcription as 
E»anff^hang.yt. 0 ht and in translation as She ch'enc He 
™ » ei^cialiat in Abhidhanaa. He went to China in a.® 
and translated two works into Chinese. He died in 
Uuna shortly after a. n. 444 at the ago of 60—1, 391. 

It^BUCI—the name is given in trau^ription as 
Ewy^lvtng^hu.che and in translation as Chen hi. Ho trans¬ 
lated one work into Chinese in a. n. 281 .—I 114 , 

^LODAKA—the name is given in transcription aa 
JLio-liu-to-ha and in translation as She Mm. Ho tramOaMd 
one work in a. n. 392.—I, 334 . 

KUTAPa MITANGA—he was one of the two Buddhist 
monks who went to China in a. n. $$. The other yvAs Dhar- 
n^lna^ He translated five works in ooUaboiation with the 

KEBAYA (t)—the name is given in transcription aa 
and mteanslationas Ho Me. He translated 5 works 
in 472 at Pei t’ai. the capital of the Wei in Shan-si.—I 244 
/ TS0N(?*CHB—an Indian monk whose Indian 

in^ 18 not known. It was probably Suvanjadbaro (?) 
f tie trawlated two wks into Chinese in a. d. 1 113 — n 00ft 
KUMiRABDDHI-the name is given in trans^prr: 
as A«-?no-to./o-i* and in translation as T'onp-Ho. He was the 
I^eg^of theking of Tuifan and went to China iq a.n. 
dw. He tes^Iated one work into Chinese,—I, 156. 

KUKpAJiVA-bom of Indian father and Kuchcan 
jaother; educated in Kashmir; a scholar of great roputa- 
tion in Antral Asia and China. He reached Ch’ang-ngan 
m a. n. 401 and worked there till 412. He died ik Oiina most 
probably m4I3. He tianslated 106 works into (Biiiiase —I 178 
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U-WU-CH’AN—he vae a Brahmin of Lampaka in North 
India. The Indian form oi the name vas grobably Bomo- 
dana. Ha went to China in a. d. 700 or a litUe wrUer. He 
translated one work into Chinese the same year,—H, 631. 

LIU*TEN—The Indian form of his name is not kno^ 
It was probably Viaay4tapa (?). He was an Indian who had 
gone to China probably in the second quarter of the 3rd 
century. He translated 4 works into Chinese in a. n. 280. 
—I, 303- 

LOKAKSBHA—an Indo-Scythian monk. His name iS« 
given in ttanaoription as Lu-hia ch’an, He went to Lq-yang 
shortly after a. n. He translated 23 works into Chineee 
in the drd quarter of the 2nd century a. d.—I, 38. 

MAHAyANA— the name is given in Chinese translation, 
as He.tranaUted 2 works between a., n, 483 and 

493.-I. 407- 

MANDRASBNA—the name is given in Chinese transcrip¬ 
tion as Mannto-lc swi and in translation as Jo-iheng. He- 
went to China in a. d. 603 and translated 3 works into 
Chinese.—I, 414. *' 

MITRaSaMA (?)—the name is given in transonptwn as 
Mi-iP-than and in translation as Tti yu “^niet 
translated one work into Chinese in a. d, 705.—II, 6^ 

MAITREYABEADRA—the name is given in Chinese 
tcansbtion as Ts'tu Men. He was a Buddhist monk of 
Magadha. He was the RSjegnru of an Emperor of the K i-tan 
dynasty (a. n. 011-1135). He translated 5 works into Cbinsae 
probably towards the end of the Uth century.-n. 608. 

MOKSALA—his name is given in transcription es vva- 
cAo-io. He was probably an Indian monk who went from- 
Khotan to China towards the end of the 3rd century. He 
translated one work in a.d. 291.-4, 119. 

NANPt—his name is given in Chinese transcription as« 
jyew-rt and in translation as Ei “joy”. He was a Buddbirt 
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l»ym&n who ha4 gone to Chiji& utd translated 3 works into 
Chinese in a, d. 419.—I, 352- 

NANDl (II)'—his name-is giTenic Chinese traruUtion as 
Fu thenff “joy prodaoe'*. Be had doother name 
ta-yt (Punyamodaya). He was a Buddhist monk of Central 
India. He left the country at an early age, went first to 
Tokharestas and then to Ceylon. He went to China by the 
sea route and reached the capital in 655 with a large coUec- 
tion of Sanskrit li£SS. Ho wont to the Sonth Sun Islands in 
656 at the Imperial order to ccrlleot modicinal hcrlis. Ho 
returned to China in 663 when be translated 3 works into 
Chinese.—11, 500- 

NABENDHATA^AS—his naxno is given in Chinoso 
transcription aa and in translation as 

Tfun ch’tftff. He was a Buddhist monk of UcldiySnain North 
India. After leaving India he travelled in difforont places 
In Central Asia and at last went to China in 666. Ho transla- 
’ted 7 works between 556 and 568 and 8 works between 5S2 
and 585. He died in China in a. n. 589.—1,270 and IT, 442. 

NZrAYANA— bis liamo is given in transcription es Jo- 
lo-yea. He translated one work Into Chinese at Ch’ang*ngan 
under tho Western Ts’in dynasty (265-316).—1, 148 . 

PARAMIXI (1)—the name is given in Chinese tranflcrip* 
-tion as Pan*la*mt-ri and in translation as Ki leang “extreme 
measure*’. Be went to Chlaa by the aca route reaching 
’Canton in a. D. 705. The same year bo translated one 
work into Chinese. He was aisisted by Heghaiiklia, a Bud* 
•dhist monk of Uddiy^^ vbo was then in China,—II, 551. 

PARAMSETHA—the name is given in Cbinose trans- 
oripiioQ as Fo-h-mo-t'o And in tranaiation as Chen i*. He 
liad another name, Cnnaratna. He was a Bxiddhist monk 
of Ujjayinl. Ho travelled by the sea route reaching China' 
ja 646, Hb went to Nan king in a . n. 548, He translated 76 
•works into Ohincflo. Ho tried to go back to India in 563 
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i/6ut inrain. Heditd in China in 66« at tho age of 71.—I, 418. 

PRABHAKARAMITRA—the name is given Chinese 
transoription as Po to-pVfew Zo-mvto.io and in tianslation 
aa Kwti^ Che, He « bom in a noble family of Central 
India and converted to Buddhism atan early ago. He was 
educated at Nalandi and later oa became a teacher of great 
repute in that institution. SubaequeuUy he left the country 
with a number of disciples to carry the message of Buddha 
to the foreign lands. He went to Tibet <t) and Central Asia. 
He reached Ch’ang-ngSi in 627. He tmialated S texts 
into Chinese. Ho died in China ux a$3 at the age of 69. 
—II. 468. 

/ PBjUSA— the name is given in transcription as Port-jo 

And in translation as Che Aw. He was a Buddhmt mo^ of 
Kapiii who was educated in the Buddhist lore in Kaahimi. 
He passed some time also at NilandS. He wont to Ohioa hy 
tho sea route reaching there in 781. He then xwnt to the 
north and settled down at Ch’ang-ngtn in 810. He ttans. 
la ted 8 works into Chinese.—II, 682. 

PRAJHABALA—the name ie given partly io transcription 
and partly in translation as Pna-yo-K. He wae a Buddhist 
monk of Kashmir. He translated one work probably m the 
T'ang period.—11, 628. 

BRAJftlCAKRA-the name is given in tran^ptson as 
Pan-ichckd-kie^lo end in translation as Che hui lun. He 
translated 4 works between a ». 847 and 860.—U, 629. 

PEAQUHAVISVASA(I)—the name is given in tmnsonp- 
tion as Po-Io-Wu^-wix-shd-sA®- He wae a Buddhist monk 
of the Vajrasena et Bodl^yS. He wmpQed one work 

in Chinese,—II, 629- . 

PI-TI-MO TO—the original form of his name is not 
known. He translated one work under the Te’m {a.d. 384- 

PUNXATRATA—his name U given in traneenpfion as 
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Fo-jo-la-lo fhnd in translation as Kong t5 kua. Ko waa ^ 
Boddhist scliolar of Kashmir. HoTTOnt to China in the 
haginningof the 5th century and translated ono work in a. d. 
404 in ooUaboration with KnmlrajiTa.—I, 175. 

RATNAJdATI—the najce is given in transcription as 
Z' 0 'nn>fRO*<» and in translation as Pac yi. He went to Lo* 
yang in a. ». 608 and tranilated 8 works in ooUaboration 
with Bodhiruci and Bnddha45nta.>-I, 248. 

SANQHABHADRA-the name is givon in transcription as 
Seng-hia-po-lo-io and in translation aa Ho was 

a apecialiat in Vinaya. He wont to China by the aea route 
and translated one work into Chinese in a.d. 488.—1, 408. 

SANGHABHARA—the naino is given in transcription as 
Seng-kia~p’c-lo and in translation as Seng-yang. He was 
a Buddhist monk of the Hindu kingdom of Fu>nan (Kam- 
buja) and a apeoialist in Abhidharma. He wont to China 
in the beginning of the Othoentuiy and translated 11 works. 
He died in China in a. n. 524 at the age of 65.—I, 416. 

SANGHAGECDTI—the name is given in transcription as 
S«ng kia-po-ch'eng and in translation as Chong-him. He 
was a Bcddhist scholar of Kashmir who went to China in a. d. 
381 and translated 3 works into Chinese in 383.—1> 160. 

SANGHAVARMAN—the name is given in transcription 
as Seng-ida-po-iw and in translation as Chong-k'ai. He was 
an Indian monk wbo went to China in a.z>. 433. Ho translated 
five works hot ween 433 and 4}5.—I. 375. 

SVARA (?)—the name is given in transcription as 3u- 
/O'b). He translated one work ia the T’aog period.—11, 632. 

^UBHAKA^ASIMEA—the name is givon in transciip* 
tionas SAv-p VHs-2o>senp-ho and in translation ae Shenwu east. 
He was a Buddhist monk of the ^akya family. He reached 
Gh*ang>ngan in 716 hy the Central Asian route. He tians- 
latod 5 works between 716 and 724. He remained in China 
till his death in 740 at the age of 99.—II, 662. 
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SOBHOTI—the ii»oe ie given io transcription aa 
p'ib-H and in translation as He translated one 

work in the period a. D. 567-569.—-I, 4S1. 

SORYAKIKTI—the name is ^ven in translation 9A Je- 
cA’cn?. He translated 7 works in the Song period.—II, 609. 

SUVAR^TAKOTA (?>—the name is given in Chinees as 
He translated one work in the X'ang period. 

—ir,C8l. 

T’AN'YAO—his original name is not known. He was 
probably of Ir.diao origin and went to the capital of the Wei 
in Shan>si where be translated 3 works and directed the 
work of tlio Buddhist temples at Ta-t’ong fn between 460 
and 465.-1.242, 

T’rBN*SI‘TSAI—the original name is not known- He 
was a BuddhUt monk of Kashmir who went to China in 980. 
He died in China in a.D. 999. He treoisiated 18 works.—II, 
596. 

UPj^tlNYA—the name is given in transcription as 7ue- 
p'o-aho-w. He was a Buddhist monk of Ujjayim who went 
to North China in a.D. 6SS-689. He went to Khotsn on an 
imperial miesion in 548. He wont to tho south in 565. In 
both the capitals of China he translated in all 6 works.—I, 
265, 431. 

VAJRABODHI—the name is given in traoseription as 
P’o.jd-lo-p'ii-ti and in translation as King kang eJu. He was 
at first the proceptor of the king of Kafichi, He was educat- 
ed at N&lancli. He first went to Ce^on and then to China 
in 710. He was in China till his death in 732. He won a 
great reputation in China by proachiog a mystio form of 
Buddhism- He translated 11 works.—n, 554. 

YIGHNA — the name is given in translation as 
Chang nei “obetaole” and in traDBcription as TTei^hi-non. 
He reached the Chinese capital in a. n. 224- He translated 
two works into Chinese.—I, 300. 
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VIttALlKi^A-& Buddiiat monk of Kaahmir Hin 
riAme is g»von in tr^asoription m and in tunsla 

w.nt^ C^iMinthebepmungoftha 5tb ceutuiy. Hews 
» ooU»bor»tor of Kumirajiv*. Altar tha^th ol^ 
»t«u- ha went to th« south where he died. Ra trenelalod 
two works into Chinos© .^I, 333 , ^ 

VIMOKSASENA-tho namo is giren io tianscriptioo o» 
A-miaeJ. e «e„ K„ boloi^ to tho gSkya teeo i^d was • 

tha eonof the kingol Uddiylm. Ho wont to China with 

trtutarna PrajAunw;: and tnKwlatod cno work in 641 _ 1 pm 

VINtTARUCr-tha „a»o « giw>u in transeriUn 
H>-ni-lo.:i«-oAe and m trarudation as J/« if He 
Bu^hist monk of UOdiySna. Mo toaehod tho Chinoeo cani- 
Wha 4 . D. 682 and trenalatdd 2 works into Chinese.—IT ut 
YASOGUPTA—tbs name is given in transcription as 
and io t«nslaUon as Ck en^ twnff. Ho was 
moat likely an Indian monk who went to Chins in tho period 
A. n. 661.578. He was a collaborator of Jinayasas. Ha 
translated 3 works into Ohineso._I, 275. 
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IKDE X 


AbludbAniiA» 36, Sol* 
AbhidAarvfokotti, of VoiooBn- 
dhu, U3, 145. 

J^b}|idf^or1noJ»»a^^o^hir». aSf- t>. 

th® 

Hinay^n^ Sobool, l>4i. 
AfshBCkiotoa. 9. 

Aei^BM (Konoalir). Duddb- 

i«ra in, 16, 46, 62. 

Ahoino, 166. 

AjB&tA, 161. 

3 BUH*t». 161. 
bironi, 11> 166. 

AloxAivior, tho roBiut of the 
OBmpBigna of, 1. 

Amitabho, 99, 10*. 181- 

AisOBtovBjrB, 63*4, 116, 144, 

AmrtodBna, unel© of Buddbi, 

44,62. 

Auoodo, 169. 

Anowtor-ifOTBbip.uiCWiio, IMij 
in IndiB, 183-4. 

A-ru-lw, »o Indinn «rti*6, 16-« 

AfkOAS, ancioflt kingdojn of, 22. 
Arolntcow/o, indowico of Induft 

Art, Buddhwt, dnnng i*® 
dynaoty ©f Chiuo, ,66',}$?• 
dunnc tbo O»»to potioo. l4Jt.; 
importoacB of, 148-9; « 
van. 149; at AjftoMh 146-IBO; 
at Khotan, 160 ; )nflu«wo ©I 
Aianta at Karoaaht, 18^ ;»** 
gration of, » China, U6--7} 
Inde-Orwk, 146 ?; Mathuro 
School of, 147; certroa ©t 
anoioat, 166 : in Turlaa. 164; 
dunng the T'Aog ^lod m 

CSaina, 160. 

A4aiaea. 4 Buddliiat phJoao- 

n>har; 102, 186; autW* 
S<utro wotta, 142} loMdof 
of tha YogMwa achool 01 
philoaopby, 148. 


Aaoka, ©ffort* of to apraad 
Buddhism, 1*6 5 1^® 4®^ 
naia, 13. 

Assam, 16,17. 

Aetfononiy, 167.171. 

AiTaghcaa, a Mahoyan* toaohor, 
16^' 

Avalokitoevaw. Wl. 

A9otam«aka. the, 140. 

Ayodhya, 42. 

Bootha, Baotriana. 2, 3,11, 

Bairo, a typo of mosio, 166 ^ 
B^U^Uta, U {w* Bootria). 
Bamiyaa, imponano© ol too 
poaiUon of Sot tha aptaad of 
Butldkiitm, 10, . , .. 

BoTvdhnaatta. a Cnddbiit pbi- 
loeophar, 83. 

Bannak. 11 (.a. 

Barygata, 26. , ,, __ 

Shairova, an Indiao raga, 

BbDra!»,&n anChority «n Indian 
inuaio, 108. ,, __ 

Bbarukaccha (Croaob), 2^ 
Bhi^Wf ^yaman. King ©I Ka- 
marupa, 17-18, 70. 

Biinbisara, 161. . . 

Bodhi, an Indian muaioian tn 

:^lSSbaiTpa, Bpraad of 
yana Buddidam 1^, }^^- 
Bodhimci. 61-2, 08, ISO. 
Bodbiaawva. * 

type of rou^o. 168- 

187. 

Bed»"“***' 
Oodbinttyaa, 101. 
Bodhiaattyayana, lOl. , ,, 
Brahma, a Buddhist monk, 61. 

Brat^a^Uuutra. the, of Kuam* 
«* 

168. 
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Bn»ah. 26. 

MOordmg 

to Cbi'k'ai, 106-106. 

Baddb4bbsdm,44, 99,199, L40' 

Boddhajiva, 39, ISO. 

Buddbsklrti, an Indiaa paioMr, 
166. 

•n-^tilra, 140. 

BuddbayMM, VJ, 36 . 06 , ISO* 
183. 

Buddbiwn, •pwad «• under 
Aeoke, 1-2:«««“ irf theapreed 
oL on Greece, 2: eonvereione 
to 2' Yue-ohe and, & intro¬ 
duction ol, in ChlDJk, 8; spread 
of under the Ta*in dynastj^, 6; 
under Bmperor Uiog, 0-7; 
•pread of, in South China, 7-6; 
e^U of, on the Sinodndian 
relatiOQship, 8; under the 
Sushans, in Bamiyac, 10 ; 
at Bactriana, H; role of Euoi 
in the epre^ of, li> 82 ; in 
Agoidsaa, 15; Tun huang. a 
watre of, 16; on the Aseam. 
Bume roote, 17; is Tibet, 16; 
conversion of a Tibetan Ring 
to 16; Lamaistic, 19; at Cam- 
hodia, 91: in Champa, 22; 
in Java, lU »o Srivjj^a, 24; 
in Central Asia, 99; in Farthia, 
29.80; in Sogdiana, SO*!; un¬ 
der the Vue-che. 61-9; eSorts 
of Dhamaraksa to spread. 32; 
in Kashmir, 38, 86, *1; Kuma- 
raftva’e role in the spread of. 
84; aSorta of Boddhayaeae in 
ptopagatinfi, 87: ^wth of, 
in CJuna, l4-8; Sanghadeva 
and the spread of, S8: sernsee 
of Sanghabhuti to, 38; Tima- 
laba and the propagation of, 
39; in Java, 40; Gonavawnan 
and the spread of. 40: Gau¬ 
tama Prajnsruct and. 42; 
Dbarmalociria and, 49; Ouna* 
hhadra and, 49*9; Jinagupta 
and. 48 7; during the T'ang 
period, 46-64: oflorte of Dber- 
naagupta to spread, 4fe spread 


of. in China, 49; Bodhjruc: 
and the propagation of, 51; 
revival of, tinoet Song rule, 55; 
eSorta of Indian monhs to 
revive, 66; attitnde of the 
Qiinaee towards, 59: Tao* 
ngan and the spread of, 60-1; 
efforU of the Wei dynasty 
to spread, 67, 96-7: import¬ 
ance of Chin^ travdlors lo 
th/i spread of. 67; propaga* 
Uon of, under th© T ang dy¬ 
nasty, 6$; in Sumatra, 77; 
role of Yi-lsing in th© spread 
of, 77: Obo-yi and the pro¬ 
pagation of, 66; in China. 93; 
atutod© of the Chineee to- 
Nearde, 98; contribution of the 
Cbineeo dynastcos in propa- 

E ing, 96; efforts of Kasy^ 
banga and Phsrinaraksa 
to spread, 98-4; —of Ngen 
She-kso, M; Mou-teeu, 

94-5; intoreat of Bmperor 
Min in, 95; under the Tsin 
dynesty, 96; under tbo Song 
dynasty, 96; icterost M 
Yuan-ti in, 96; —KinB-ti in, 
95; Wei dynesty and, 96; 
Ch’eog-ti and. 96; Kien Weo- 
and, 96; Hiao Wo-ti and, 96; 
Wu-ti and. 97; Wen-tt and, 97; 
Siuan Wu-ti and, 97; Cbeng ti 
and, 97; Hiao Wan-ti and, v7; 
Hien Weu-ti and, 97; efforts 
of Tao*rigan to qmad, 9$; 
reasons fW the spread of, in 
China, 96; Hui-yuan and the 

K resd of, 99; ohaoges in 
diao, 100 102 ; later deve¬ 
lopment ef sects in. 101 - 102 ; 

reasons for the proaperity 
of, in China, 108; Bodhi- 
dharma end, 103-104; Ou- 
k'u snd, 106 106 ; reaction 
against, in ^ins, 109; Fu- 
^s attacks on, 109: nndor the 
T'ang period, 109; induence 
of BralunaniarD on. 114; latw 
chaagre in, introduced in 
China by Vajrabedhi, 115; 
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r«Mon« for t3i« r^id d«clin« 
of, IIS-II65 itt Tib«t, 11«J 
Qfrtrooaeo of» Moogou, 

11M; olflflh of, with Tacisn, 117- 
Lld; a«c«ndutoy of, m Cbin^ 
TibM Uongolift, 

Criumpli of, over Taoiaro, 118; 
foBotioa of, u * umfyiagfWoo 
betwMD India »d China> 
119 ; litaratOM portoioing to, 
130; phasM in tbo lit«raiure 
of, 130422: otrfy printing of 
oanon port^nlng to. 126; lA* 
pertanco of Cliinooo torto for 
lh» ftndj of UohOTAns, Hi* 
mvstio litonture of, 144*6; 
izkSoonco of, on Chhuoa Art, 
166; club ^with Confouaa* 
iffa Bod 7Boi£m, 181; attU 
fudo at lAoiwn to'cvorda, 
191; inBuoac* of, on Chn«lii’» 

J >liilo»opb7,189> 
addhirt, civilization aa a 
unifying forco, !♦; ^ ^ 

royotkiura in Quna, 68‘4; 
ChinoM zno&lu in India, 76; 
tranalationa of anoioot vrorki, 
lS2f; Wtfly art, 146; MathOJa 
aehool of art, 147; Oupia art, 
147-8; importanco of art, 148- 0; 
art at Khotan, 162 ; —at 
Kaabgar, 1S2; —at Karaaaln, 
l.-SS;—aadTnrfan. 154; art m 
Ohina, oharaotartatioa of, lo*; 
medioal works, 178. 

Boaiyo Nanjio. a Japanaae 
•obolar, 126. 

Boranjia, tb«. 109. 

Burma, 16,17. 

Cambodia, ancient religion in, 
81.26. 

Canda, 61. 

Oacton. 26, 87, 4S. 

Coatral Asia, trade rontee in, 
0*10; geograpbieal pooiUon of, 
Sf. 

Ceylon, spread of Buddhian in. 
i, 26; contact of with China, M. 
Champa (Bbagalpw), 17* 


Champa, anraent kingdora of. 

21 , 22 . 

K’ian, and tba Ytta-eheo, 
iV^d the Huns, 8; sffecl*^ 
the campaign of, 8*9; report 
of on tba trade rouwe, 16«17. 
197. 

Ch'ace«ngaD, 36, 38, 88, *4. 
46 48, 51, 58. 55; as a osoWa 
of Buddhism in tho Wei 
pot jod, 9& astronomwal eohoOla 

Cbavannas, on Buddhist arl,l8$. 
Che*hiou. 68. 

Che-kiai. 122. ... a,, 

Cho*kuaiig (Jnan^irabba), SJ. 
Cha-mong, travels of, 66. 

Ch'ang ti, a Soog Emperor, 96; 
Bnddbism under, 97. 

Chen-li, an Indian monk, 58. 
ChB-eheng. a Buddhut scholar, 
125. 

ChC'Shou, 122. 

Cho-ysn, 44. 62- 
Cba*yi. a Bcddhiat monk. 79. 
86. 

CheToag. 86. 

Ohi-k’ai, 106, 108.9. ^ 

ChizkB. oowUtion of m too 
ard century B.C.. ^ mvtsion 
of by the Huns, 8; eitpansion 
of the trade of, S-O; cc»aciueaia 
ot* in Central Asia, 6; eentaot 
of with India, 6; spread f 
Buddhism in, 6; reference to 
ift the Mahabharata. 7; A*an- 
Burma route to, 18*17; spread 
/ of Buddhism in undee^ wio 
T’aug period, 40*64; ViSit of 
Pcshtolwramifcra to, 80; 

TUol in, 61-2; Song ml© m, W; 
cultural oontaet between inaia 
and, 88 9; early conUet 01 
with India, 0^ political mla 
tions in ancient times 
ween India and. 
ngan and the ^read of 

m, «l; inSuttce of 
on India, 197f; rsfweooe t* 
in Brahmanleal mystic Iitorm- 
ture, IW. ' 
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Chm^ ShAn, 119. 

Cla’oiif-tA, • Buddhist monk, 86. 
Obov'Meo, ft CbutOM pblloft&' 
r, J8?. 

fo&iftfi. ISO. 183. 186. 
CbU’bi, ft Chmaftft phUoaophor. 
192.6. 

Chu fihft<biDEi ft CKineftft monk. 
60. 

Cbu*7i, 61. 

CiBftOftTft. ft mystic cult. 199. 
Colooiftfttico, Bociftnt Xodiftc In 
the Fat Eait. 21. 

Cojnmercft, oSbeta of tho caid. 
PftigBi of Aloxaiuicr oa, 1. 
^Aftjciftaism, its clash with 
Boddhiftm, 191. 

OonfooiDA, 184fi his toAohiius, 
IM, 192. 

CoavenloB. oSbeCs of. to Bud* 
dbism, S. 

Oolloic, Bproftd of Indian by 
Aaok*. &i Iraniftn. the 
YM<obe. 9. 

iDftcemg. iQ aaciont Ohma. 166. 
AmftM«tnibo.«w*ro. tho, IdO. 
Doeo^humi-vibhoM-aattra, cLe. 

of NagarjunA. 149. 

Dcmfttnps. iaTftsion of India 

Vy* 2. 

lOevasarnan, 194. 

DovacihAra. a Buddhist mo. 
nftfttery. 47. 

Dhamaapadft, 184, 

Dhvaft. ft Bvddlnst monk. 69. 
DbftRDftdftvft (Fft'S’wahS^ 146. 
Dharoagapta. 47.8. \ 

Dhamsguptaka, 130. 

ft fioddhisC 
monk, «9. 137.8. 140. 
Dbftrmaiakftftaa, a aehool of 
Buddhist philoeophy, 112, 
^barmamitn, 40. 

^l^ft/Toanandi. bis Gsaoslfttion 
of ths 188. 

Bbasmaraksa, a Buddhist monk, 

7. 28i his ftfforts to propagats 
BoddhisD. 88, 93. 
Dharma.vwdhaaa, 81. 
X>harmayasaft. 36.7. 


Bhyftaa, asohool of Boddhism. 
104, 106. 

Eoke, Dr.. 166. 

Egypt, nroftd of Buddhlam ia. 

2 . 

Fft'Chang (sw DLarma.Tar. 
dhana), 31. 

Fa-yh'ang, 122, 

Fa.hjen. 28; Ills jonrnoy from 
India to <^ina, 2^ in Jova, 
68; Lis work with Uuikllia. 
jiva, 39; his travolswith Cli«* 
yftn, 44; his journoy to India, 
61*8; lus travok in Csylou, 
63; lue travels in India. 69.8; 
Ilia diMOvory of tlio Vinaya^ 

S Uaia, 129; description of tho 
uddhieC proesesicn at Kho* 
tan. 161.2; as an ar^. 107. 
Fa.hian {Dhftrmadsva), 146 
(sao also Fa.t’ian). 

Fs.hu (Dharmaraksa). 88, 66. 

an Indian monk, 66. 
Fa^king. 124. 

Fft*kl.aiane, 66. 

Pa.|in, 128. 

Fa-ling. a disciple of Hui* 
yuan, 190. 

Family, plaoo of the. in ancient 
Ohinese lite, 186. 

Fa>aboog. a Chinese monk, 06. 
Fa.l'iao (Dhsrmadsva), 66, 146. 
Fa-taiog. a disciple of Hui. 
yuan, 100. 

Fa^wei, a Chinese mook, 66. 
Fa*yong, travala of. 66*6. 

Foi Ohaog.fang, 124. 

Fo'fo, see fisetria. 

Fo«hu (Bnddharakea}, 66. 
fe-kuo-hi. of Fashion. 64. 
Fong-ebeng, 86. 

ft?4tu-U lai t'onfi uai, a Bud* 
dhisc Encyclopasdia, 80. 
Fo-ttH-i'of^g-ki a Buddhist 
Eocylopaodia, 78. 

Fu.QBc. the atory of the aceiant 
Indian colony at, 2l. 

Farther India, 21. 
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camp»\^ of 
Buddhisn. lQd410. 

Fn yv. Buddliiit e>bb«( of Sbao* 
lia Mxnplfl, 117. 

Gftatawfr, uk Mtroc.omicftl 
ftchool. 16d. , 

G*utamfr Pr^joBtuoi. a Bud* 
^st nook, iS* liS. 

Obvitama Bangbadova, 96, 199, 
136. 

Oonati'Tihara, 19. 
OnooO'Buddhist art, 146.7. 

Oreat wall, 6. 

Oroeki, i. 

QuftabbaUn, 42, 133> 
OwiAiwtoa, 48 (•» Poramar* 
tka). 

Conavarman, a Buddbiat monic, 
30 40,187. 

Qupta art, 147.8. 

Hanl, 48. 

Han, aflorta oi tlio rulora to 
uniw Chioa, 4j rpraad of 
Suddhiam uador the, 7. 
Haa*ro.tok«( aixtbot of tli« 
Bairo of nualc, 16$. 
Haradeva, a KuQi king, U. 
Ratibbadra. 89. 

Harivainan, a Buddhut 
BCiholar, 136. 

Haraha. 70. 

Havairatantra, the, 201. 
ffiaoMmg.ti, and Buddhun, 
97. 

HtaoWan.ti, aodQucldhisD, 97. 
Hiao Wu ti, a Song Einperor, 

Hian Wao-ti. fpreod of Buddh* 
tfm under, 97. 

Hiaayana, 48, 84, 101, 103; 
Boddluet literature pertain, 
iug to, 128f- 

Hliniuem, axistance of in 
Cbanpa, 22; i» Java, 28, 
Kiuan chao. a Chineee pilgrim. 

\9 73; hii tfavola, 76, 178* 
Hiuaa.tatDg, lOi ki* 
Baobiana, llj on, the route 
to China via Burma, 17. 48, 


31, 66; hie role Id the Sino* 
T cd i a o cultural relaitons. <6.9; 
hie anoeeUy. 69; Liie travels. 
69*70 • in India, 70; in Na* 
Zanda 79; hia return to China 
aud hie Ut« life, 72*^ wr- 
reapoodaooe of in Sanskrit, 
80f; diRarent namea givon to, 
80: Pr^nadeva'a correapead. 
enee with, 81, 84; letter («m 
to Jaenaprabha, <2, 111, 112; 
aohoole of Buddhist philo* 
ecfhy inspirod by, U2f; 
bterary al^tiee of, 121; >U8 
traoelation of the ^84idhamo 
toWe, IdB.fc hie traiaiatloa of 
the MahapnjnaporamiiO'euifa, 

189: — 

lot; tbe Viinanomottata-fid- 
AM^KUlra. 149; the lHadhuarJo- 
viifto«ffo.eo«ro, 143: ®k« 
VtmeiifO-prsiwrctte, 143; m« 
fluence of Vasohandhu end 
Asanga on, 148; his opinion on 
tlie Buddhist nrt in Bactmna, 
U9-1C0, 162; deecription of 
Kucher given by, 165; 

Jatioa of the Teoiet work, 200. 
Eiuan.wu, 128. 

Hhuig.QU, 4. 

Hua hu ^ Taoist work, 
191 

Huavnan.teeu, a Cnineee su. 

Huai’wen. a Chincee Buddhist, 

Hnen-tion (Kauadinya), the 
story of, 21. . 

Hui.ohe. a Chineee monk, 61. 

m. 

Hui.kien, a Cbinceo monk. <2. 

Kui kioK* 01. 

Hui.lang, 122. __ 

Sui.li. a dieoiple of Hiuan.teeng, 

bS- 1^1 a Baddhiit monk, 167. 
Hoj.ming, 121. 

Hui.eho^, a Bnddhist monk, 
^7 X 

Kui.ei. a foLower of Bodhl. 
^Iharma, 106. 
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Rui-fiiu, a Buddlutt rsonk, 86. 
Eui'i’iSQ (FraJcAdoVft), 80. 
Eoi.taing, 132. 

Hai.w»). « ChinOM monk. 61. 
Hni yeo, a Buddhist monk, $6. 
Huj.yiag, di. 

Eui-yUAii, 36, 46, 99. 

EuJo, 66. 

Hons, rolatloa of the, with 
Cbftn^ K'iec, 6; anfioxibtio^ 
of tbo torritory of tlio, by 
duno, 6*6. 

India, the efioote of tlie invaAion 
of Alozuidar oix, 1| the role 
of ia the apreed of oulture ia 
, onciant times, 1; offccu of 
the spread of Buddhism oo, 8; 
invMiOQ of by Eenandar, 3; 
ioTMion of by Bemetrioe, 3^ 
relecioQS of with Baotri*, i; 
i&vasioa of by the Euahass, 
8; iaTaeioa of by ibe Sakae, 
ii oonCaoC of with Cbi^ 6; 
aesmiiletloa of the coltare 
of by the Qreeks. 2 . 
lodo China, SO. 
lado Greek Art. 146 7. 
ladocesia. SO. 
lasuliadia, 80. 

Isankvanaao, 63. 

fseara. aa Indian ohief, 63. 

Jitakae, 133. 

Java, Buddhism ia, 40. 

Jetevaca, 40. 

Jinagupts, 44, 4S Q, 

Jintyaeas, 43, 46. 

Jiva. a princeee of Kuoi, 33. 
Jaeaahbadra, 43, 46, 73. 
Jaanaprahha, 90. 

KaJanyala (Bajmahal). 17. 
Ralacaknyaoa, U4,144. 

Xalyaaa. 86, 

Kamarupa. 17. 

Karabuia, see Cambodia. 

Kanoi, 63. 

E'aztg $eoe-hui, a Soediaa 
Buddhist, 31, 

Kanishka, 4, 31, 53, 135. 


Eanyakubia (Eanoj), 47. 
Kao'te’ong, a T’ang Emperor, 
134. 

EaotsQ, a Chineee Emperor, 18; 
hie patronage of music, 166. 
R^ilavaeta. a legend about, 

Eapisa, 46<7. 

Kashgar, 13, 38, 47. 

Kashmir, 8^ role of in tiio 
spread of Buddhism, 361.; 
relation between and Kuei, 
37; IhuhIhisC scliolars frotn, 
86-7. 

Easy^ta, a <Ueciiflo of Buddhe, 
160. 

Eaeyapa, an aatroncmical 
school, 160. 

Kasyapa Matanga. a Buddhist 
mc^. 7. 29, 93. 
Eatyayaniputra, 134. 

Kauthara, an Annamoeo i>ort. 
S3, 27. 

SaveripaCtanam, 26. 

Ehotan, 8, 12-13, 16, 46, 60. 
Kia-IO'Shen-ti, 66, 

Kie-luon, 66. ^ 

Kien Wen-ti, a Song Emporor, 
96. 

Eing-sheng, a Cluneae author 
of medical books, 172. 

Smg^p, Chioeee conception 
of,177f.; Indian conception 
of, 181f. 

Eio-kie, 66. 

Ei.eaag, 66. 

Eiu«oAs*lK a Chinese work on 
aetronomy, 169. 

Ei-ye, a Chinese traveller, 19, 
79. 

Si yw li was Irw oAuan, of 
FaO'yuB, 66, 

Eobodaiahi, a Japanoee Bud¬ 
dhist, 116. 

K*o«ohe, an Indian monk, 66. 
E'ong Fu-teeu, see Cenfuclus. 
Eoeala, kingdom ot, 10. 
E’o*yua, a Ohiaeeemook, 79, 36. 
Enang-fong, a Buddlifst, 36. 
Kuatv a work on astro¬ 

nomy, 169. 
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Kubki, 116; rscognitlOQ giT«n 
to Buddbiem by, 118; r»ligiou4 
coQfor»nc« lield by, 118, 1S6, 
168. 

Kuc(. Its history ftodimportsncs, 
14,16; its rol« in ibo spread of 
Baddhtsm, 68«8; Mlstioas bsC* 
ween sn<l Kashmir, 87-8, 40, 
48, 47. 48. 

Eoi-ki, o disciple of SiuAC* 
tsimg, 112. 

KnUpso, o Buddhist monk, 86. 
Kaman, Klne of Kamsrupa, 
800, 801. ose also under 
Bhaakamvarman. 

KuiQara. an aetfonomioal 
scho^, 169. 

Koroarabodhi, an Indian pain* 
tor, 166. 

Kumangiva, a Kdohaen Bnd* 
didst, 83; eflorte of to sprsad 
Buddhism in China, 34^ 35, 
37, 38, 44, 46, 98, 100, 103; 
his literary abilities, 121; hie 

vanslatioc ol th© Fmoya* 
fitUku, 130,186.138; his trans¬ 
lation of the Mafiaprtvtutpa- 
romita-tvO'a. HI: the JOmo- 
14S; the 

StaralaMtafo $aetr^. 142; hie 
oommentaty oo the Taoiat 
work Tafi to 300- 

Kuniarayane, 33. 

Kunala, son ol Asoka, 13. 
Kunming (Vuncanfu), 17. 
Koshani, invasion ot India by 
t3ae, 8j extent of the em¬ 
pire of, 3; role of the, in the 
spread of Indian culture, 4; 
spread of Buddhism under 
tne, ^ Chsir oonqueet of 
Chinsee territory, 68, 198. 
lanh^«aora-f%ura. the, 141. 
Lao-teeu, 186-6. 

Leann-ehov, 34. 

Liix\*ba, 128. 

Liu Ngan, Prjnoe, 7. (See 
Huaj'Oan.taen.j 

Li YUpiao, a Chinese ambas* 
aadof in Hanha’t oourt, 74, 
200 . 


Lo, a Chinsee aeCronoinor, 160, 
Loag-mea, aoentraof Buddhiat 
are, 166. 166, 168, 160. 
Lo-ynoe, 48, 68, 60. 

Lu-shan. 86. 46, 90. 


Macedonia, spr^aad of Buddhism 
to. 2. 

Uadbyadesa, 41. 
htadhyamika, a Mahsyana 
erhoel of Buddliiem, 102,143, 
200,2»1. 

hfodhyortfoAu^ame-sostra, the 
translation of by Oaotama 
Pct^oariKi. 148. 
Madht/onta-vibhaitga-MlrA. the 
translation of by Hiuan- 
tsang, 148. 

Uahabharata, referenoe to 
China ta tbe, 7. 

Hahacina-tara, a goddoes, 190. 
Mahakausthilo, 184. 
Maluimaudealyayana, 184, 
jVoAopnrM^vpis-ssMm, the, of 
(he Hioayana School, 140: 
tmnslaHon of by Dbarxna* 
ksema, 140< 

Hahoprafnaparorniia fuira. the, 

68; irarelation of by Eiuan- 
tsang, 18fh of Nagarjurba, 141. 
Mahasanghika, 129. 
i^oAosoruAiha-tiinayo, tbetrane. 
lation ol Ka-hien. 62. 
Mahasaonipata, 140. 

Mahavaipuiya-tnahoMnnipala- 

awsra, the tranalation ef by 
Dharmaksama, 140. 

Mabavanavihare, a Buddhist 
monastery, 46. 

Mahayana, 42, 84. 86< develop¬ 
ment ol in India, 101, 108; 
literature pertainiAg bo, 187/.; 

of the, 136; mis. 
eeUaneons ooUection of niirot 
pert^ning to, 141; impottance 
of the Cnsneeo translations for 
tbe study of, 141. 
jtfoAoyans^va, name of Hiuan* 
tasj^. 80. 
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JtfoAoyoAa^>HfiaHfmAa-«o«trd. 
<d Pamsartha, UJ. 
ii^hayttna^ntfahrJeora-tattra, 
tha tranalatioQ of by Prabba* 
learamitr*. 142S. 

MohisMba, 190* 

MaitreyB. 101| 108; anfibor of 
00*^0 varies, \4i. 

Valay PaniiiTOia, spread of Bud* 
dhulis to, 8. 

Maojoai. a princo, 66. 

Idanku Kh^ 117; roligioiaa 
confareacM orgaoiaiHi by, 117. 
Hathmatloa, fBduoaoa ^ In* 
diafi on Cbineas, 170. 
Maxhora aebool of art. 147. 
Madkiiia, in onoiont Ch{na, 178. 
Uonaedat, jnvaaiofi of India 
by, S. 

Uiai>.ta. a mtisiciaa. 16$. 
UjaO'Co, a Buddhist xnonk of 

OayloQ, 66. 

Mie^ sprsAd of BoddhUm 
UD^, 6*7. 

Uia^^i, a Sou rular, 96*6. 

1 ?$. 

Motoaoarya, a namo of Hiuaa. 
taans, $0. 

Kokaadava, a nama of Hiuan* 
taaag. 90. 

Mou'taau, eSona of to propa* 
Sat« Buddblem. 04*6. 
MtJa4arwtiua^, 77, 130. 
dfu-lo-aha-ki, 66 . 
ilusio, Indian, in China, 1661.; 
influBoca of in Cambodia, 166; 
ie Japan, 169. 

Nagarahara, 44. 

Nagarjnna, a Buddhist philo* 
eo^ar. 102; ioduanM of tho 
phdcaophy of, on laMr aa* 
poote of Buddhism. 116; aa* 
tbor of Mahoprofnaponifnita- 
tiUra-satira, l4l; his otboP 

votka. 142; author of Data- 
bhtMi-vibka^'pMira, 148; foua* 
d«r of tho Ifadhyunika aohool 
of philosophy, 130, U2, 800. 
Kalsmda, 41, 49. 66. 6$. 70. 
Na>mo, a Buddhist abh^ of 


Bbao*]iii MmpI^ 118 . 

^OAAoiftifcvf nsi/a cA^uan, 77. 
Kanking, 43. 

I^arasemha Potavaman, a Pal* 
lava king. 6$. 

NavatroAo-^iddfianta, an astro* 
nomioal work. 160. 
hfoeo«anphof<ma, a Buddhist 
satablitfnnent at II. 

Kavigailon, in anoiant India, 20* 
Nopal, sproad of Buddhism in, 
8, 16. 18, 10. 

Ngai-hian.cha, 66. 

Ngao Siie*kao, a Partliiau 

S ince, 30; offorta of to spread 
uddhism, 94. 

Nirvana, 140. 

Ni*vs{*m, 66. 

N’yopomwora.sascra, of Bangha* 
bhadra, 38 fui. 

Painting, induenoa of Indian on 
Ohinoas. 163. 

Paadoranga, an Annamesa port, 
88, 27. 

Pan.lang.ta, s«e under San*ro* 
toku. 

Paoch*ang, 128. 

Pao.yuA, a Chinan moak, 8i, 
64, 66. 

Paramartha, 43-4: translation 
of tba Mahofiarta-Sampan' 
proAo'SCiMra by, l4^ tra^tfla* 
tion of the Tarkataftra by, 

148. 

ParthiaoB, 80. 

Pataliputra, 17, 86, 42. 

PaUiot, Prof., 166. 160. 161. 
*Phaga.ps, a Tibetan Buddhist 
monk. US, 162. 

Pian^oheAg;. 91. 

PitHs, the, 183,184. 

Po fieri sAu, "the Sohool of 
White lotus", 99. 

Po 004480, a Buddhist monas* 
tory, 7, 60. 

Pa Ming ts, a musteiau, 166 . 
Prabhakaramitra, 49*60. 70, 

ISS; translation of tho MoAs* 
yona-sufrofsmkara^asffa by, 
148. 
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Praliiftd&vA, fr Buddhist scholar, 
80; Utt«r of to Uinaii'twg. SJ. 
PTSjaoguptft, 62. 
Pr<^fiaporomt(di« ths, 129. 
Pri^rtaraoi, ws uador 

GftabMM BniMruci. 

PMlazny. SO. S3, 27. 

PQ.k'on^, so» Araognav»ir6. 
PMociravotdbATb*. 17. 

Puojsb, OrMk kingdom In the, 

S. 

Puayntrotn. 30*7, 98, 130. 
Furusb^um. 40. 

Pu.t’o k’J'W (Boddhskirti^, 5s. 
B'u.tni, 65. 


JU^atomt^ini, th«. 198. 

J7(Unak«4A. the, s *work « 

MnbnyMio B^dhlnn, 61 *2, 

130. 

Rig.vnda, 182. 


SacrifiOM, in China, 182*3. 
5oddhamopundvifce*^t*tro, the, 
141. 

Sahajayan*, a myatio tom of 

Buddha. 114, 144, 301; and 
Taoism. 202. 

Sakaa, bC4na of the, 2; migra¬ 
tion of to India. 3, 11. 
Sal^. dynasty of tba, 10, 46. 
Sakyabuddha, an Indian pain* 
tar. 166. 

9ao«fo.t*si. Chinese name of 

Sri^aya, 23. 

Sanghabbadra, bla vork, 83 i.d. 
gangbabbati, contribution of 
to Buddhist philcaophy, 85. 
Banghadava, Qaatama, se« un* 
dar Gautama Sangbadava. 
Sanghanazida, 29. 
Sanffit^fo^nahara.tiit, a votk on 
mosic, 168. 

Baaskht. apcaad of to Euei, 
14* to Cambodia, 21: to Obam* 
pa, 2^ to Srjvijaya, 24, 35; 
CUnMO translations of works, 
66 . 

BaripuUa, 134. 

Sarrastlyada, a Buddmet saot, 


86. 36, 87. 118. 129-130. 

ficwKWisado-tanayo, 100. _ 
Saekya Pandit, a BudaineC 
mo^ of Tibet, 119. 
gaebra, difference between, ana. 
Sutra, 184. . . 

i^oiosoWnlM, the, uai\sUtion 
of % Hioan.teaag. 13^ 
Satyagiddki^eut^a, Gie. of Han* 
varman, 135. 

Scythians, boo nnder Sakse. 
Seng-bui, a 8og<lian monk, 38. 
S«ig-kta, 122. 

S^'king, a Clduseo monk, 62. 
Seng-pion, 122. , ^ ^ 

Seag.shao. a Cbinaae monk, 62. 
S^'tsone, 122. 

S«DB*yu, a BcddhisC scholar* 

m. 

Ser-India, ite geograpiucal poai* 
tion, 9-9, 12, 20. 

Sba.la (Kashgar). 3$. 
Shaa-oh'ong, 66. 

SbaO'P’in, a menk, 75. »1. 
8bao*tseu, a Chinaeo philoeo- 

^SIj, a Buddhist eebolar of 
Uddi^^a, 66, 146. 

Sbe-bu, a Wei Emperor, 96. 
She*U-£d-sbe, the Chinese namo 
of Sri^aya, 28. 

Bhinaon, a form of BaddbBn 


in Japan, 116. 

Siam, 21, 26. 

Si.obong-fo. 61. 

8ie Ho, a OHnoae arUst, IM. 
SUsananda, translatlco of the 
BuddAeeoftimsahomeAownptd* 

by, 149. 

Silabhadra, 60, 70, 60 , 82, lU. 
6hi.hu, 68. _ 

Si-ta (Kddharta), an Indian 
astronomer, 189. 
to.TT. Wu-ti, and Buodhism, V7. 
i?vvu*ki, the name of Sloan- 
Uang'e work, 72, 75. 
SegdUiM, 16, 30. 

Sogdiaos, 6 . .. 

S^, a Chinese dynasty, 81, 96. 
Song^yim. a Chinese envoy, 67. 
Spbniaitha, of Tuonulra. 138. 
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9nd4Mpoda-Mtra, th«, of 

Ui. 

Sri-Oupte, 00, i69. 

Srivgftyft» 4Qoi6at ludiM 
cobny oc. 21. 28; tu osMat 
ftnd tm|»on«nco. 23*4. 
fironf-bMan 8ftm<po. Kjog of 
Tibot. U. 74i 

SM’hiuon. ft Buddhlit oohoUr, 
01. 

Btom. Bi» Aural, 100, 101. 
SubhokoTMunlit. 62>3. 

3ui. o CbfnoM dynMty. 40. 08^ 
onooiira|OAOo( |lvoa by. M 
motliwiiotioa, 170. 
fiuiivft. A KuohoAn rouaioUn. 
107. 

fiu'ko.t'o, AA lulioA moak, 00. 
SunobrA. IM yrivijAyA. 
fiuayAVAdA. A BuddhitA loheol 
of philoAOpby. 102. 

ButTA, dlffAraaoo bobwoon. ond 
Smva. 184 

BaiiwobiiUafO oai^a, of Aova. 

|bOAA, 14|. 

BuWApiiAkt. of (h* EinoyAnA 
Aohool. 181f; of t)M MAlutyADO 
•ohool. 180.130. 

Bu.cooaK. A CdinoM Snooror, 
160. 

AuVATubbuBl. Apraid of Bud. 

dMtm to, 2; AaokA'a iniMioo 
to. 20. 

SuvAruAdAVA. A XuoJiAAn king, 

U. 

BovAraApuiAp*. a EuobeAR 
king. 14. 

B^iA. AprOAd of Buddbitm to, 2. 


T'Ai.tAoag, A ChifiMO SmpAror 
of thA Song d>TiAAAy. 01, 186, 

T^At.fAtt. A CluoAM Emporor of 
tbA MUg 126. 

TAkkolA. A porb, 20. 
TA40o-po. 66. 

I'AfOtAlipti. 26. 

T’ADg. A CbinoM dyoAAty. 46; 
AacovAgAfOAnb giVAn by, U> 

AAUonomy. 170.171: AfforW of 


to propAgmto fiuddhifm. 08, 

100 . 

TAntroyAnA. o Iamt dovelop. 
nont of Buddhism. 114. 
Ton esAng, 122. 

T'4n*yA0. A BuddhlAt monk. 
106. 168. 

TAOlim, AAOAndoncy of in CUiaa, 
117; ItA mAAning, 186; it« 
?AAAmblanoo to UpAciAbtdio 
philOAophy, 186f.; lu oloah 
with BuddliiAm. lOl; And 
IndlAn myatlolAm. IbOf; tutor 
AApoew of Iji IndiA, 202; and 
SsliAjAyAnA aohoo) of Bud* 
dblft pndoAophy. 8o2. 
TAO.kbtg. A OhlnoAA mock. 01. 
TAO.ngAn. A OliinoAA AoholAr, HO; 
toio of, in bringing About ooq. 
tAot botwAon ludia And China. 
01. 06. 00. 

TaO'Pu. A Cliinoao monk. 00. 
TAo*iiuAa, a dlaolpU of Kiunn* 
lAABf. IJ8. lii. 

Too.t (Al. A OhlnMA mock. 06 . 
TQO>u>~kii^, thA work of Lao* 
t«0u. 167, 2<w. 

7Ao*yo. A Cliinwo mock, 66. 
TAO*yu. 122. 

TarkA-tavrit, tl;e« tranAlAtlon of 

by PAramArtliA. 143. 

tiM, 186. 

TlHot, 10; reuio to Chino frm. 
10; triuinpb of Uudthium In. 
116. 

T'ion. UiA <!l>iM«A Koavad. 174. 
T'ien.klo. 00. 

T*iAn*Al'tMi. 00. 

TWl'Ai. nn. 

T’lon.teou. tlio tjtlo of ChlcMO 
Emperora. 176. 

T'oog.ehou. 60. 

TfAde, botwooa Indio tud 
Chino. 107.6. 

Ts'ao. a Drohman family of 
moaiciani in Cbiaa. 160. 

Ta’in. a Chicoao dyuaaty. 0. 7; 
afforu of in MUibliabing a 
oactral govoRUQoafc In Ciiino, 
4; And BuddUiam. 06. 
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* Boddhiti •cboltf, 

12 a. 

80 . 

S^'iS'WAng, of MfchMiinfc) 18* 
'Ts’iuAO'tic^ » Buddhist moBl, 

ae. 

7oJdi«cauM« o« 

Imidafn. 27. 

Tu •Hfng .TQ^n, a CTiiPW Bod* 
d^iai, 08. 

TW'huaog, a oobCes 9 ! Bud* 
dhiat iMiuag, iS, 10 » 02 . 
41, 160. 160*1. 

Tkttfuk. BmAtUiiwn ia. t6>Eiuap* 
fiaaCktf ifi, 70{ Dhana&gupta ia, 
48. 

XlddijAia. 46. 

^jjata SO. 48. 

Upatpriya. 43. 

Tajcftbodhi. 63, 116; hia a&7*tio 
aohool of Buddlum, 146. 
(^<9^(xltcddila4, 130. 

Tagtayaoa. U4. 144. 146. 
VelablB. 03. 

Vamaavalia, of Nopal. 138. 
Vanna, ui tbo Hi^u pa&CbeoQi 

no. 

Vaalatha. 198. 

VasabasdlkU. a Bpddhiit philo. 
aophar. 103; lua Trork. aSfjL, 

113. 185; hii a^iool of pbUa- 
•Op^ hjEOVn as tWs V^na. 
oa^rada. I43{ his brother Asan- 
n. 143; hii vork, AbMJtama- 
ktia, 143; Suaa'tasu^s’s tma. 
latioa of the work* of, 143. 
. Vasuinitra, 134, 136. 

Vfjaya, an A&xkaissea port, 23. 
T^apun. 27. 

Tijasuwcafa^. aohool of Bud. 
dhift philosophy, 86. 
rvnon<iTnoJrd<o«svfd^>M#iro, 
Cbo, of Taauba&dhu. 148. 
Vfjoaaavada. sohool of Bud* 
dime phUoaophy, 70, 102, 113, 
148. 

F«>na2a*jbrM*»*r(is«a.. tho, 37. 
^iisalaksa, a Buddhist scholar, 
39. 
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Vimoksasazia, 44. 40. 
Fwnsste.pro^anoi Ohs, traos* 
latjofi of by SiuaB'tsng, 143. 
VMaya, a sohool of Buddliiat 
philosophy, 113. 

FmoyopiMfco, 66; of iha Bjaa* 
yana sohool, 128 f.: its eoatsoM, 
12 ^ yarsiOQt of, 12W.; 

of tho tlahayaBa sehoc^ 187. 
ViMjdhaha, 46. , 

Waley, Anbur, 132. 

Wan^ Tou, s Taoist preset, t9I. 
Wang Rjaoft.ts^O, 74*6, 167* 
200 , 201 . 

W^, ,a Olufisse dyoasi^, 67; 
intOTMt of iB BuddhisEO, 96, 
97.8. 

W«*taiB, a Cbiasso snroy. 68.' 
WsBHbuan, 182. 

Wsa*tl a Chinasa Ex&psror, and 
BoddUsra, 97,124. 

William, Friar, of Rubrviok, 117. 
Wu, a ChiASss ^nparor, 96,104, 
Wu, a ChinSsa ^hnprssa, 169. 
Wa.k'oQg, a ChAsse era^ellar, 
73. 

97. 

Wa*iraDg, oa tha dutiss of 
Empstocs, L77f. 

Yaag, a ChiDoae Scaporor, 68. 
Taag Kl&j.fo&g, a dieoiple of 
AxQOgbavaira, 171. 

Tang.ei. aCuaassEmparor, 166. 
'?asa, too Buddhayasas. 
Taasgbosa, 61. 

Tasogopta, 43. 

Yasomitra. 136. 

Vavadripa, aoclsat uuds of 
Java, S8. 

Ye-lio. the ruler of Fu-asa. 21. 
Ysa.Wotkg, a Cfainass Suddb£s9 
sedKdar. 28, 124. 

Yi'hiog, a Buddhist monk, 170. 
Yi-Un, a Buddhist monk. 90. 
Yhig, Priooe, 8. 

Yi*sisn, a Buddhist monk, $6.. 
Yi-esing, a QilBSse pdgrin, 24, 
60, 79. 90.124 ; h^'eraaslatioft 
of the VtKotiofiiiaka. 130; his 
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•erriCM to Boddhim* 77 ; bit 
tr4v«U in I ad ift > 77> 

YcnMr*. « bUb«7Aa* Bed* 
duti plulofopb?, 10S> 148. 
YeMaM4uurfH40tV4. «bOr 88} 

ot 0ia*v«nD4B, 287; ol Hivua* 
tMiig, 142. 

YgPg-m^C ■**> 4 buddliltt 
«aca^» l44, )W, 

Yoa 0 >ib«, 64 . 

Yu, tb» »toiT 9t, 8 . 

XuMl'OllM. 126. 


YuAB^bOD. 4 Bttddhitt iDoak* 

. S«. 

Ywka-tl. 4 Son^ roltr. 26. 

YllAO'M’i*. 01. 

Ta.«ob4. 8. 6? oooTorgioa ei, to 
SuddbiiiBi 8. 4 * tmpiro of 
tb», 8*^ nalt of tbo. u Boo* 
11; ext«Bt w tho 
•apin of. 8V 

Tu4B«ii.ku4n, 16. 

Ymi'konff. o oonteo of BuddbJit 
4rt. IM, 166, 168. 162. IM. 

TQaB4&. 16. _ 

T«.t'Ua. M« uadtt EA0t4n. 
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